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CHAPTER I. 

An unexpected visit — The Hungarian peasant before his 
emancipation — Forced labour — The tithe — Privileges of the 
peasant — His actual position — His income — Love of litiga- 
tion — Marriage ceremonies — Wedding-feasts — Condition of 
Women — Paris in the puszta — What is Hungary ? 

WE had returned to my friend's house, and 
had finished supper — (in Hungary they 
dine in the middle of the day, and take 
supper at seven in the evening) — when the dining- 
room door opened. Two men with large hats and 
clothed with long cloaks entered. 

* These are not brigands, I regret to say,* my host 
said. 'The younger is the district judge, and thi- 
elder his father. You asked me for information 
about the Hungarian peasants, and I thought that 
no one could tell you all you want to know better 
than these two men. The elder was bom with the 
century, and for forty years, instead of working for 
himself, worked for the proprietor.' 

The two peasants, after shaking hands with us, 
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2 Unknown Hungary. 

seated themselves. My friend offered them wine 
and tobacco. It is an old custom in Hungary, dating 
from the Turkish domination, to present people who 
come to see you with a pipe or a cigar. When a 
guest arrives in a country house, the master of it 
often conducts him to a private room, where a 
collection of valuable meerschaum pipes is laid out, 
and begs him to choose whichever he likes best. 

' I will act interpreter for you,' said my friend ; 
* ask what questions you like.' 

* Please ask the old man,' I replied, * to describe to 
me the sort of life that the peasants lived before the 
emancipation.' 

My question being interpreted, the old man 
answered at once with that admirable facility of 
elocution which makes every Hungarian an orator 
or an advocate. 

'In the good old times the Hungarian peasant was 
maltreated with the greatest brutality ; and when in 
consequence, in the sixteenth century, a terrible 
and earnest revolt, broke out amongst them, more 
than a hundred thousand of them were put to death 
with frightful tortures. Under the Emperor Joseph, 
and under Maria Theresa, serfdom was abolished, 
and a law was passed which gave the peasants a 
certain right to their own labour. Those who were 
discontented with their masters were allowed to 
leave them, and to establish themselves on the 
property of another proprietor on the condition of 
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giving six months' warning. The proprietor was also 
obliged to give up to the peasant a certain quantity 
of land, but he always managed to give him the very 
worst ; in exchange the peasant owed him so many 
days of labour on the roads. In the evening at 
sunset, when he returned home tired out with his 
day's work, and had already stretched himself on his 
bed, the heidukes — (they gave this name to the 
private gendarmes of the proprietor) — came, and 
knocking with their sticks at the door of the peasant's 
hut, warned him that if he were not at work before 
daylight on the estate, he would be condemned to 
prison or the bastinado. Besides this, the peasant 
was forced to give so many days to carting ; he had 
also to go into the forest to cut wood, and when his 
proprietor went out hunting he had to beat the 
woods for game ; he had also to pay a tax of a florin 
for each of his huts, and to furnish the kitchen of the 
chateau every year with two capons, two chickens, 
nineteen eggs, and five pounds of butter. 

*If the proprietor himself married, or married 
one of his daughters, each peasant had to give 
42 kreutzers, or to furnish provisions at half- 
price. If the proprietor were thrown into prison, 
the peasants were obliged to subscribe to pay his 
ransom. Did the proprietor attend the Diet } the 
peasant paid a Diet tax : that is, he had to furnish a 
certain sum for his master's expenses at the time. 
Did the peasant distil his brandy ? he paid two florins 
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tax for each cask of it ; in fact out of every kind of 
harvest he had to pay a nineteenth part to his lord, 
and a tenth part to the clergy, and the same tithe 
was due on his bees, sheep, goats, and pigs/ 

* And what did the law give him in exchange for 
this disguised form of serfdom ? ' 

'Permission to appeal to the king when he was 
condemned to death or sentenced to receive a 
hundred blows with a stick, and also the privilege 
of becoming an artisan, a merchant, or a priest, and 
of being ennobled. Those who distinguished them- 
selves on the field of battle received letters-patent of 
nobility. In one village not far from Cinq Eglises the 
peasants from first to last are all noble. They have 
nicknamed these aristocratic rustics, who are shep- 
herds, swine-herds, servants, and coachmen, "noblemen 
of the sandal," bocskoros nemesember^ because they 
have not the wherewithal to buy a pair of boots.' 

* Will you also ask him,* I here said, * if the peasant 
is better off since his complete emancipation by the 
Revolution in 1848 V 

*No, he is no better off,' answered the old Bdri. 
'Before 1848 we had no land, because only those 
who were noble could become possessors of the soil '} 
consequently we had nothing which they could take 

^ This law was fairly just at the period when it was passed ; in 
fact the soil could only be confided to those citizens who were capable 
of defending it ; it would have been endangered by abandoning it to 
the serfs — in other words, to those who, being conquered, were looked 
upon as enemies. In Hungary, as in the rest of Europe, serfdom was 
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from us. But now, if we don't pay the taxes — and 
God knows they are augmented every year — they 
can seize our lands, and sell our furniture and our 
clothing, and turn us out into the road half-naked, 
and utterly without resources. Formerly, the pro- 
prietor gave us a field and a house, which could not 
be taken away from us, and so we had no cause for 
anxiety ; we had, it is true, to give him two or three 
days' labour in the week, and our wives had to go to 
the chclteau and spin, but, after all, that was not 
much. We did not suffer in bad years : in case of 
famine, the proprietor had always enough corn in his 
granaries to support us. But in the present day, 
you understand, the peasant is a free citizen, and he 
has no longer the right to have recourse to the 
liberality of his lord ; he pays his tithe to the fiscal, 
good and bad years alike. Formerly the lord, as a 
rule, allowed his peasants to bring their oxen and 
sheep and horses to graze on his lands. The keep 
of our cattle cost us nothing, and we had oxen 
enough to cultivate our fields. 

*But since 1848 the peasant has been obliged to 
sell such of his cattle as he was not able to feed, 
and in consequence the land is deteriorated. He 
borrows enough from a Jew to enable him to buy a 

the immediate result of conquest. The serfdom of a conquered nation 
was instituted for the profit of the soldiers of the victorious army, who 
then formed the new nobility. The word * noble ' originally signified 
* Hungarian,' while *serf' meant * Slave* or * Wallachian. ' — De 
GSrando, 
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pair of oxen. But if there is not a good crop that 
year he can't pay the bills he has signed, and his 
property is seized. These ruined peasants engage 
themselves to the great proprietors, and in this way 
compose a class of pariahs — poor fellows much worse 
off than the former serfs. To sum up, the peasant 
has only changed masters. He is to-day in the 
power of the Jew, or of some rich speculator, who 
neither knows nor cares for him.' 

*Was justice managed better formerly.?* I asked, 
continuing my inquiries. 

* Better according to our ideas, for the interminable 
cases were unknown. All was carried paternally 
before the lord, who settled the case on the spot; 
whilst now one must run at least ten times to the 
judge. Besides, punishment didn't cost anything 
more than a flogging, whilst, to-day, justice ruins you.' 

We talked for a long time about one thing and 
another. I was astonished at the information and 
good sense of these men, who had never been out 
of sight of their village spire. 

I asked how much a peasant could earn. 

* If the harvest has been good,* answered the one 
who was a judge, 'the peasant can gain about 300 
florins ; but, as unfortunately the Hungarian has 
no foresight nor economy, if there should be a bad 
year he is at the mercy of the Jew ; and out of 
these 300 florins you must deduct the cost of his 
living and of that of his family ; this amounts to 200 
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florins ; and when he has paid the taxes what remains 
to him ? — nothing.' 

* Can the Hungarian peasant read ? does he take 
in the newspapers ?' 

* He likes reading, and he has books in his house, 
but he does not subscribe much to the papers, for he 
reads them at his tavern. He has a good memory, 
sound judgment, and much intuition. A peasant is 
rarely embarrassed. If he has a law-suit — and he 
likes law-suits — he can defend himself perfectly.' 

Being curious to know how marriages are cele- 
brated in this part of Hungary, I begged my two 
informants to furnish me with some details on this 
subject. Love, in general, goes for nothing in the 
marriages of these peasants. Every woman who 
possesses two acres is nearly sure to marry, and any 
man amongst the aspirants who does not possess a 
bunda (large cloak) ornamented with handsome 
embroidery will never attract the admiration of a 
young girl. 

The wooing lasts a long time. The liberty that 
prevails in this respect is as great as in some of the 
Swiss cantons, where the young man escalades at 
night the windows of the fair one's room, and, dressed 
as he is, remains there. The Hungarian peasant 
comes also at night, and knocks at the door of his 
beloved one's room until at last the girl's mother 
says, * He has knocked so long, open the door to 
him ; ' she obeys, and the young man enters the 
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kitchen clothed in his long bumoose, which serves 
to envelop them both. 

Marriage-feasts cause enormous expense, and last 
for at least three days, during which three hundred 
pounds of meat will sometimes be consumed, without 
counting whole hecatombs of fowls and geese slain 
on the altar of Hymen. The evening before the 
marriage the lover comes in a carriage with his 
friends to inspect the trousseau of his future wife, — 
a trousseau which consists of a painted wooden chest 
containing the household linen, clothing, and all the 
bedding. This chest is carried in triumph through 
the village in the midst of songs, merry shouts, the 
firing of muskets, and the cracking of whips. 

The proposal or asking in marriage is done by a 
third person, invested with full powers, as in the East. 
It is through the medium of this person that the 
mutual interchange of rings and other pledges takes 
place. The young man presents to the girl a sum 
of money, 40 to 50 florins, and she in return 
gives to him, when she is rich enough, three hand- 
kerchiefs which cost at least 30 to 40 florins.^ On 
the wedding-day the betrothed is accompanied by 
two of her friends who must be already married, and 
six young girls in white, carrying crowns. The bride's 
crown sparkles with spangles, and is ornamented 
in the middle with a little mirror, and the national 
colours, red, white, and green. After the ceremony 

* The florin may be roughly reckoned at two shillings. 
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the friends of the bridegroom, headed by a band of 
gipsy musicians, come to fetch the bride, who goes 
thus escorted to her new home. And during the 
procession to the church and to the house, guns and 
pistols are discharged ; the guests give themselves up 
to noisy demonstrations, and then sit down to table, 
and the feast is prolonged until the middle of the 

• 

night. It is the custom for each guest to dance 
with the bride; he gives her a few kreutzers, in 
exchange for which he receives a kiss. Each guest 
also brings a present in kind : a fowl, a pigeon, some 
fruit. The servant hands it to the bride, who is then 
bound to dance with the donor. The gaiety once 
begun has no limits ; they sing and make merry in 
various ways ; amongst others, birds with their wings 
sprinkled with red pepper are enclosed in pie crust* 
which, when they are set free and take flight, blind 
the eyes of the company, and make them sneeze per- 
petually. Amongst the Calvinist peasants the dance 
finishes at midnight, the bride is solemnly conducted 
to her chamber by her parents, and a night-cap cere- 
moniously tied on. An hour afterwards she returns 
to the guests, who salute her with the name of a young 
married woman, * menyeske.' 

The Hungarian peasant is not reduced in her new 
home to the sad and abject lot of the Slave or Croa- 
tian wife, who is indeed a 'woman of sorrows,' 
dedicated to hard work, unquestioning submission, 
and to the most complete effacement. An old 
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Magyar proverb says, * It is the chignon that com- 
mands/ I have often myself noticed that the Hun- 
garian peasant is exceedingly gentle, and kind to his 
wife ; he spares her all hard work, and treats her quite 
as an equal ; she is his companion, and not at all his 
servant or slave, and she preserves in her married 
life all the gaiety and happy playfulness of a girl. 
It is only in the towns, in contact with civilisation, 
and amongst the lower classes, that domestic quarrels 
degenerate into acts of brutality. 

It is not uncommon to hear the peasant calling 
his wife by endearing names, *roszam* my rose, 

* csillagoniy my star, ^ gydngyoml my pearl ; his usual 
name for her is * asszony* wife ; she does not speak to 
her husband with familiarity, but calls him * sir,' or 

* master * {uram) ; the mutual interchange of polite- 
ness is carried so far among these people that men 
who meet for the first time, in speaking of each other 
to a third person, say * my elder brother' {bacsiam)y 
or *my younger brother' {ocseni). If they are of 
the same age, they give each other the title of * your 
grace.' How often I have mentally applied to the 
Hungarians what Heine said in speaking of the 
polished and distinguished manners of the Parisians : 

* Oh ! perfume of politeness, perfume of pine-apples, 
how thou dost refresh my poor sick soul !' 

The two peasants, who had never seen a town, 
began to question me, and asked me in their turn 
about Paris, and what people did there. 
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*Ah!' said I, 'there is much to tell; in the 
environs of Paris there are peasants like yourselves 
who cultivate large gardens, who plant fields of straw- 
berries and fields of violets, and who are so active 
and ingenious that they grow asparagus and flowers 
all the year round, and who earn in a month what the 
peasants of other countries could not gain in a year.' 

* And in the great city, what do they do ?* 

* All sorts of things ; they even make artificial 
nightingales who sing in gilded cages. Parisian 
society is founded on the exchange of mutual services, 
and the ministering to artificial wants ; therefore all 
passions are flattered, and novelties without end are 
sought for and created. 

*If a man is ruined, is pursued by his tailor, to 
whom he owes 6000 florins ' (the two men expressed 
incredulity), * by his bootmaker, by his landlord, and 
his banker, he goes to an individual who has an 
office for widows and young girls of a more or less 
damaged character, and says, " I must have 1 50,000 
florins." Upon this the said individual consults a 
register, and finds the object demanded. This use- 
ful person receives a percentage, and the tailor and 
the shoemaker, and the landlord and the Jew usurer 
are all paid. In a place called the Bourse, which 
resembles a church, hundreds of gentlemen assemble 
every afternoon, who shout and struggle like savages, 
and who to keep themselves warm put their hands 
into their neighbour's pockets. There are others 
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who swallow swords, or who die every evening in 
a theatre in presence of five hundred people, and 
who gain in this way 20,<X)0 florins a year ; there 
are others who make expressly those articles of 
which far advanced civilisation has need ; such as 
false gums, and bosoms in gutta percha, wigs, noses 
in tin, and glass eyes. There are also girls whose 
mothers swept the streets, and who, while they were 
young and pretty, nearly starved to death, and who 
now, old and ugly and worn out, are clothed in silk, 
roll in carriages, have servants ; and have more money 
than they know what to do with. 

* Others who formerly kept geese on their native 
marshes are now called Mademoiselle de Haupignon, 
or Madame la Baronne de Saint- Archange ; they 
find their purchasers generally among the stranger 
despots who come to re-establish their budget and 
their health in Paris.* 

* How do women dress in your country V 

* In such a manner as to undress as much as pos- 
sible. In the street they put on clothes which 
squeeze their bodies like the case of an umbrella. 
In the salon in the evening they wear robes which in 
proportion as they are long in the train are short in 
the body. Their hats serve for perches for stuffed 
birds ; they paint their eyes, they dye their eyebrows, 
redden their lips, and cover their cheeks with a sort 
of flour which is called " poudre de riz." A woman's 
dress costs at least 50CX) florins a year, and that 
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IS why Parisians, as a rule, either do not marry, or 
else have a joint-stock household/ 

The two peasants would not believe me, and I am 
persuaded that they imagine to this day, in their 
happy and naive ignorance, that I was laughing at 
them. 

* I have told you what Paris is, tell me now what 
Hungary is,' I said, addressing myself to Bdri Janos, 
who took up his hat to go. After a moment's reflec- 
tion he replied : * Beautiful women, fine horses, good 
wine, and gipsy music, that is Hungary !' 

Before leaving, the judge said to my friend — 

* If our French brother will do me the honour of 
coming to see me to-morrow, I will take him to see 
the pastor, the schoolmaster, and a beautiful gipsy 
woman.' 



CHAPTER II. 

The village of Nagy-Korpad — The Inn — The Judge*s house 
— ^Justice in Hungary — At the Pastor's — How the Reformation 
was introduced to the sounds of the violin — The village school 
— A surprise by our friend Beri Janos — At the beautiful 
Gipsy's house. 

THE invitation given to me by the two peasants 
was one that could not on any account be 
refused. On the following day, immediately 
after breakfast, my friend and I got into the carriage, 
and galloped in the direction of the village of Nagy- 
Korpad. The weather favoured us, another magnifi- 
cent day, the air was of an Elysian transparency, and 
the sun spread great sheets of light like fields of gold 
in the midst of the steppes. 

Half-an-hour afterwards we were in the village 
rolling over the g^vel of a street so wide that a 
hundred horses might have been driven abreast The 
houses, built in a row, but at some distance from each 
other, were white like tents, and half-hidden in the 
thick acacia shrubbery. Behind the palisades and 
mud walls we perceived from time to time the inquisi- 
tive head of a young girl or an old woman looking at 
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us. Troops of geese sleeping in the sun looked like 
large white sheets ; the pigs grunted around us with 
the familiarity of dogs walking about in the streets. 
The church gradually enlarged to our approaching 
eyes ; its tower was covered with tin. Opposite the 
church was a large house with a thick thatched 
roof ; this was an inn kept by a Jew. It belonged to 
the domain,^ and was let for 1200 florins annually. 
If the peasant drinks but little, he borrows heavily, 
and the descendant of Jacob, who never lends under 
50 to 100 per cent, makes a good thing of it. He is not 
so much an innkeeper as a banker and money-lender 
on short credit and at high interest. The Magyar 
would think he had lost caste if he were anything but 
a labourer, shepherd or soldier, and he very seldom 
exercises the profession of an innkeeper ; he leaves 
this trade to German Jews. M. de G^rando relates a 
fact that happened to himself, and which shows the 
opinion that the Magyars have of this class. * I had 
forgotten,' he said, *a ring that I valued much, and 
had left at the inn where I had been staying. The 
postilion unharnessed one of the horses, and started 
off at a gallop, and returned with the ring, which I 
thought was lost. I asked him how he managed to 
find it. " There were only peasants in the inn," he 
replied ; " and as the ring was not on the table where 

* The proprietor of the domain alone has the right of building inns 
in the villages situated on his lands, and of establishing mills and 
ferry-boats on the rivers which run through them. 
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you had left it, I said to the innkeeper, who pre- 
tended to be surprised, *You are the only German 
here ; ^ it must be you who have got the ring/ And 
after some hesitation he gave it up/*' 

Our carriage stopped : we had arrived at the judge's 
house ; a little black table fixed to one of the large 
beams which supported the projecting roof, and 
various government ordinances nailed up, all pro- 
claimed the fact. 

The judge made us enter into the audience hall, 
which served also as the family room. It was large, 
and furnished as are all Hungarian peasants' rooms, 
without luxury, and with only the barest necessaries : 
two beds, a large painted wooden coffer serving as a ' 
wardrobe, a table with an inkstand, and some chairs. 
A large clock fastened in a corner alone broke 
the silence, ticking unceasingly like a grandame in 
her dotage. On a table, beneath a window, were 
some books propped up against each other. A 
lithograph in a conspicuous part of the room repre- 
sented the members of the Magyar Ministry, and 
some shelves displayed plates, dishes and coloured 
jugs, indicating a certain amount of ease on the part 
of the owner, for in general in the peasants' homes 
they all eat out of the same plate ; still one must 
not imagine from this that the Hungarians have the 
Oriental want of cleanliness — far from it : the tables, 

^ Author of a very remarkable book called * Transylvania and its 
Inhabitants ;' the story shows also the jealousy between races. 
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benches, chairs, and crockery are all washed and 
scrubbed, and kept with a care that is almost Dutch. 
You might imagine that the window-curtains, sheets, 
and table linen have all been woven out of snow, 
so dazzlingly white are they. On the eve of the 
various fites the women are to be seen putting their 
houses into clean clothes ; painting the walls, both 
exterior and interior, with whitewash. The geese, 
fowls, and pigs are not here, familiar guests of the 
household, as in Bosnia and Roumania. The reproach 
of want of cleanliness made by travellers against 
the Hungarians has its origin principally in the use 
of the lard with which they anoint their long hair, 
and which sometimes runs over their faces ; but in 
the present day it is only the gipsy who does this, 
and he literally smears himself all over to gain the 
admiration of the ladies of his race, and to protect 
himself from the inclemency of the weather. 

I wanted to take advantage of the visit we were 
paying the judge, to get some information as to the 
practice of justice in Hungary. 

But first of all, for the subject is interesting and 
little known, we will say a word about the ancient 
penal code, which is a complete collection of the most 
atrocious tortures that the imagination could invent. 
From the time of St. Stephen, A.D. 997, a woman 
who had been caught in the act of theft was sold. 
The thief, on the first occasion, had his nose cut off ; 
on the second, both his ears ; on the third he was 
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hanged. He could however redeem his nose and 
his two ears on payment of five bullocks for each 
of these projecting members of his face. Under 

* 

Ladislas, if a peasant stole a goose, one of his eyes 
was torn out ; a man of a class a little higher who 
stole a fowl, or some apples, was beaten with rods ; 
adulterous women were fastened to four horses and 
torn asunder, or buried alive with their lovers ; the 
parricide was sewed up in a leathern sack with a dog, 
a cock, a cat, a squirrel, and some snakes, and thrown 
into a pond. Blasphemers were stoned to death. 
Criminals condemned to the stake were first strangled, 
or had a bag of gunpowder tied to their necks to 
shorten their suffering, but traitors to their country 
in time of war were put on a spit and roasted like 
pigs. The history of Hungary relates the terrible 
tortures of George Dozsa, who put himself at the head 
of the insurrection of the peasants in 1514, and who 
was defeated and captured under the walls of 
Temesvar. * Behold his peasant Majesty !' said with 
bitter irony the Magyar lords, forgetting that a few 
weeks earlier they had trembled before him ; * behold 
him ! to-morrow he shall have a crown placed on his 
head ; the smith is forging one of iron, and he shall 
have a throne of iron and a royal sceptre which 
shall weigh fifteen pounds.' On the following day 
the unhappy Dozsa was placed upon a red-hot 
throne, with a burning iron crown and a sceptre 
weighing fifteen pounds in his hand. Thirty-one of 
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his bravest followers were kept without food until 
they died on the twelfth day. Three others of them 
who clung to him were impaled. The body of Dozsa 
was afterwards cooked, and his followers were forced 
to eat it. 

In some parts of Hungary impalement was as usual 
as in Turkey ; a stake was made to pass all along the 
spine of the unhappy man by giving it a rotary motion, 
and the poor victim usually survived twenty-four 
hours. He was allowed to smoke and drink raki. 

For lesser crimes the form of punishment was 
sometimes quite burlesque. Quarrelsome women 
were shut up in a turning cage like those given to 
squirrels ; the cage was in some public place, and the 
malicious street boys amused themselves by turning 
it round and round, until the poor prisoner was 
sea-sick. 

If a young girl had forfeited her character, she was 
obliged to stand under the pulpit during the service 
with a straw crown on her head and a candle made 
of black wax in her hand, and she was afterwards 
flogged. This punishment often drove the unhappy 
girls to infanticide. Such offenders in these days 
are, in some villages, never allowed to go out of doors 
without wearing a bonnet. 

Men were fastened on wooden horses, and had to 
submit to all the insults of the passers by ; and in 
later times were tied to a stake by means of an 
iron collar. 
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A few years ago, in front of the house of the judge 
of a village, was still to be seen a wooden instrument 
called in German a dock, in Slovac kladuy and in 
Hungarian kalada, which served instead of a prison 
to keep malefactors safely. It was a sort of stocks ; 
it had five openings, in which the hands, feet, and 
head were shut at will. The judge at Nagy-Korpad 
to whom I was talking said that an old pig-sty served 
him as a prison. Though corporal punishment is 
now abolished, there are still judges who employ 
the lash. 

The village judge is chosen every year by the 
Commune. If he refuses to be nominated, he is 
liable to pay a fine of lOO florins. The supreme 
judges, who live in the principal towns, are chosen by 
the district ; and as for the judge for criminal cases 
he is nominated by the king. The pandours or rural 
gendarmes are under the immediate control of the 
higher judges ; but they are so badly paid, that as 
soon as there is a report of brigands being in the 
country, they divest themselves of their uniform, and 
it is necessary to have recourse to the soldiers. The 
judge accompanied us to the rectory, then he left us, 
saying he would rejoin us at the school-house. We 
entered, and as the door of the pastor's house was 
open we had before us one of those delightful 
pictures of * an interior* after the manner of Gerard 
Douw. In the calm, subdued light of a large room, 
seated in a big arm-chair, his spectacles suspended 
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on the point of his nose, as over a precipice, his head 
on one side, his eyes shut, his mouth half-open, one 
of his hands still holding his chibouk, the pastor was 
taking his siesta after a breakfast probably rather 
heavier than usual. The scene was unsurpassable ; 
the repose, and the utter stillness of this room, where 
even the flies were not to be heard, and where the 
very sunbeams crept to the carpet as if not to awaken 
him by shining too strongly. A grand piano slept 
in one corner covered with a sheet. My friend 
walking on tip-toe, opened it, and made its chords 
resound to the giddy notes of a Viennese waltz. 
Up jumped the pastor suddenly awakened, and we 
all three burst into fits of laughter. 

* I wanted to make you believe that it was the 
music of the spheres, and to plunge you in a trance,' 
said my friend, going on with his merry music. 

The pastor, to whom I was yet a stranger, came up 
to me with the cordiality and the frankness of the 
Hungarian, and placed me on the seat of honour, that 
is, on the sofa. He was a man still young, with a pale 
and determined-looking face, with dark eyes and 
hair ; dressed after the Hungarian fashion, in a long 
frogged overcoat, breeches, and high boots. He told 
me that he had been formerly pastor in Croatia, and 
he gave me sad accounts of the state of morals on 
the military border. He told me that his own ideas 
were quite republican, and that, in his opinion, in 
the tragic events which must mark the end of this 
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century, the future of Austria would probably be 
shattered. 

* How was the Reformation introduced into Hun- 
gary ?* I asked. 

* Calvin introduced it into Switzerland/ he an- 
swered ; *a priest named Michael Szataray accom- 
panied him, always going on foot ; he embraced the 
new doctrine, returned to Hungary, and went from 
village to village preaching reform. As he had a 
beautiful voice, and could play the violin, he used to 
install himself in the public places, singing Hungarian 
airs, and when the crowd had gathered around him, 
he began to preach ; often they drove him away, but 
sometimes they listened to him. In our district 
the nobles were the first people to favour Cal- 
vinism. Up to the reign of Joseph II. (about the 
year 1780), the reformed religion was only tolerated, 
and its adherents have still to keep up and pay for 
the expenses of the services, and to furnish the pay 
of the clergy.* 

* What are your relations with the Catholic priests V 
I asked. 

'Excellent; a quarrel between a member of the 
Protestant clergy and the Catholic clergy is unheard 
of. Religious hatred is unknown amongst us. In 
the mixed villages the pastor may be seen once or 
twice a week sitting down to table at the stroke of 
twelve with the Catholic priests. And when in 1858, 
Count Sten Thun, Minister of Religion in Austro- 
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Hungary, wanted to limit the rights of the Protest- 
ants, the Primate of Hungary was himself the first to 
ask that the liberty of the confessional should be 
respected. In some villages, where the Protestants 
are too poor to have a chapel for themselves, they 
draw a curtain before the grand altar of the 
Catholic Church, and celebrate there the Reformed 
rites/ 

' Have the clergy much influence ?' I asked. 

* No, and religious tolerance is all the greater 
because of the complete indifference of the people.' 

I then asked if the peasants were superstitious ; 
the pastor said they were so, and gave me various 
instances of it. 

At the end of the last century witches were still 
burnt. 

In a village on the borders of the Waag, where no 
rain had fallen all the summer, the inhabitants attri- 
buted the drought to the malevolence of the devil ; 
and the judges seized all the old women, and having 
led them to a river, threw them in one after another, 
where the water was deep ; all those who did not float 
like a piece of cork, were considered to be witches ; 
they were fished up, and shut up in the district 
prison, where they remained the necessary time for 
the preparation of their accusation. They were 
forced by blows to declare themselves guilty, and 
in the end burned alive. 

Our conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
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a man and woman who like ourselves had entered 
without knocking. 

' Excuse me/ said the pastor, ' but here is a couple 
who are in such a hurry for a divorce, that they have 
returned for the third time/ 

' Is it you then who have to manage these things ?' 
I asked, rising. 

' Partly ; when the Hungarians of the Reformed 
Church want a divorce they must present themselves 
three times before the pastor, who listens to their 
troubles, and gives them his advice ; but if the parties 
cannot come to terms, he is allowed, by virtue of his 
office, to give them a written declaration, which they 
must carry to the tribunal of the district, and it 
pronounces judgment without appeal. Divorce is 
only permitted in case there is no issue, for causes 
unknown before marriage, for an irr^^lar life, or for 
forsaking the conjugal roof 

On leaving the parsonage we passed in front of 
the chapel, around which were grouped pretty white 
houses, surrounded with vineyards, and gardens full of 
flowers and arbours. 

The school-house resembled the others. The boys 
and girls learn in the same room, the walls of which 
are hung with numerous maps and coloured pictures 
of plants and animals. The school, attendance at 
which is made compulsory for children from six to 
twelve years of age, is in the charge of the peasants 
themselves, who appoint the master. 
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'What pay do you get ?' I asked of the master. 

* I have a hundred pupils : each pupil pays me a 
florin yearly, and besides this a goose and a fowl. 
The Commune supplies me with a house, wood, 
thirteen hectolitres of fruit and wine, and also a 
field of six hectares (about 14 acres). The peasants 
cultivate my field for me, but I supply the seed grain 
and the potatoes. I fatten some pigs, I have a poul- 
try-yard like some great lord, I am in fact very com- 
fortable. In other villages the schoolmaster is fed by 
the inhabitants, with whom he takes his meals, going 
from one house to the other ; but I would much 
rather live at home, even at the risk of having nothing 
but water to drink.' 

As we were going out of the school, the judge met 
us again. 

' Come with me at once,* said he ; * I have a little 
surprise for the French brother.' 

We entered with him into a neighbouring house, 
where we saw a maker of szur} of bunda^ of rSkli, 
and of pelisses at work. He had some magnificent 
ones, with the most striking embroidery, of flowers in 
leather in different colours, with large silver buttons 
and linings of silk and velvet. The Hungarians, like 
the Arabs, have a marvellous faculty of combining 
and arranging colours, producing contrasts, and for 
weaving their embroideries in delicate and ingenious 

* The sziir is a cloak of white cloth embroidered in flowers ; the 
bunda, a large sort of bumoose worn by men. 
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arabesques. The ground is always white ; and blue, 
red, green, orange, and bright yellow mingle and 
blend, forming a tout ensemble rich and harmonious 
beyond conception. 

*Our wives and daughters,* the judge explained 
through my kind interpreter, *only wear these ele- 
gant costumes on Sundays and fite days, and in 
summer the rikli is often packed away, and replaced 
by a chemisette with short embroidered sleeves, which 
leave the arms bare. But you must not leave Nagy- 
Korpad without seeing the pretty show our peasant 
women make in full dress. Would you turn this way V 
I heard the sound of a door opening behind me, and 
turning I beheld a lovely tableau-vivant. 

On a wide staircase, leading to a room raised 
seven to ten feet above the one in which we were, 
stood three young girls dressed in the Hungarian 
national costume. The outlines of their graceful 
figures showed to advantage under the rikli^ a jacket 
embroidered with braid and silver buttons, and orna- 
mented with flowers, of leather work, something like 
a hussar's cloak, and lined with sheep-skin with its 
warm soft wool. Their petticoats, fastened over this, 
descended puffed out in a thousand plaits like pipes 
nearly to the ankles, clothed in well-fitting stockings, 
their feet being shod in shoes, whose high heels 
were destined to keep time in cadence to the evolu- 
tions of the czardas. A black apron trimmed with 
lace, and a handkerchief of some bright colour, 
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twisted round the neck, showed rather than hid their 
rounded figures ; their hair, divided in the middle, fell 
at the back in two splendid tresses fastened with 
either red or green ribbon, and little silver chains. 
These three girls were of a fresh and striking beauty. 
Their large brown eyes with their fringed lashes had 
all the calm depth of those of Orientals, and their 
rosy lips, showing white teeth, smiled with all the 
spirituel gaiety which is one of the charms of a 
Hungarian woman. 

The young peasants came down to the lower floor, 
and the judge good-humouredly detailed to me, one 
after the other, the various parts of their costume. 

* And now,' he said, pulling out his watch, * let us go 
to the Gipsies.' 

Amongst the Gipsies ! that is to say, in the fan- 
tastic country of * Bohemia,* the country of careless 
gaiety, of vagabond caprice, of dreamy idleness, of 
love according to the code of nature, which does not 
require a man in search of a wife to produce his 
family registers or take the oath of fidelity. 

Free as a bird, a traveller like the wind, the Gipsy 
goes as the humour may take him, in the direction 
of his will or fancy. What does he require to make 
him happy } A brunette companion, the sun, a carpet 
of grass, a boundless horizon, the murmuring of a 
stream in the moss, a little of the poetry of savage life, 
which make city life seem monotonous and sad in 
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comparison. There, where he can find pasture enough 
for his horses, and wood enough for his fire, he pitches 
his cloth tent, and spends his days lying on his back 
or on his face, smoking his pipe, * as tranquilly as if 
he wanted nothing in the wide world,' and, whilst he 
watches the smoke dispersing in the air, dreaming 
ineffable dreams. * In the intoxication of their inde- 
pendence,' says a poet who has sung of them,^ * the 
Gipsies set at defiance misery and the injustice of 
fate ; I have learnt of them how to console myself 
when fate betrays me, to console myself in sleeping, 
singing, smoking.* 

In his apparent misery this Mohican of Europe 
remains a millionaire of illusions, of gaiety, of good 
humour. For him the greatest treasure of all is 
liberty. A country where he can love and dream, 
and give himself up to idleness, steep himself in 
music, taste with his fine teeth the green grapes of 
wandering love ; this is the Gipsy's home, the land 
of his adoption ! and where could he find it better 
than in the immense steppes of Hungary, where he 
can travel whole days without meeting a living 
creature except the eagle, swans, flights of ducks, and 
troops of wild horses.? Like the Bedouin, whose 
brother in vagabondage and poetry he is, the Gipsy 
cannot settle down on his own land ; he has no home, 
even when he inhabits a hut or a cabin. He folds up 

* Lenau, author of the * Cabaret dans la Steppe^^ and of ^ Les Trois 
Tziganes ^^ etc. 
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his cloth tent at his will, and transports it from one 
place to another like a garment in a bag. Some, like 
those we went to see, have little houses outside the 
villages, or they hollow out of the earth habitations 
for themselves, like the ancient Troglodytes. But 
home has so little attraction for the members of 
these wandering tribes that they very seldom pass 
the summer in their houses. They go off to the 
woods or to the puszta, in the free air, in the sunshine, 
wherever the winds and the love of liberty carry 
them. There are Gipsy huts which remain shut up 
for years together, until some fine day when the 
blue and diaphanous smoke is once more seen issuing 
from the open door, and little naked children as 
copper-coloured as little Indians are observed playing 
with a large wolfish-looking dog, all of them as dirty 
as possible ; a man may be observed unloading a 
cart yoked to two thin horses, and a woman with a 
pipe in her mouth in a few ragged clothes is seen 
going with an old tub to draw water from the well. 
The family has returned, but it is not for long ; some 
morning the little house is again closed, the birds of 
passage have again flown away. 
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WE had already passed the last houses in 
the village, and we were in the open 
country again. The road made a bend, 
and a small house with white walls and two windows 
and a thatch-capped roof appeared before us near a 
cluster of trees. A meagre-looking horse grazed 
near this isolated hut ; a long-haired sunburnt man 
smoking a great pipe walked up and down ; on the 
threshold stood a young woman tidily dressed, a red 
handkerchief on her head, her arms folded in an 
attitude of idleness ; at our approach she turned her 
eyes in our direction with an air of expectation. 

* That 's the Gipsy woman of whom I spoke,' said 
the judge. The carriage stopped, and we got out. 
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The woman had not stirred ; she was leaning 
against the door with a nonchalance full of grace 
and reverie. 

She quite justified the reputation for beauty that 
the women of her race possess when they are young. 
As with all nations whose blood is not mingled, there 
is an extreme resemblance of type in nearly all the 
Gipsy women. Their fine transparent skin, smooth 
as agate, close in texture, shows off wonderfully the 
pureness of their features ; their large dark eyes, in 
which the sun of Asia has left the reflection of its 
burning warmth, fascinate you with their gaze. 

* Let us go in,* said the judge. 

The Gipsy moved out of the way smiling, and we 
entered the little hut, which was composed of only 
one room, the cleanliness of which struck me ; the 
judge confessed, when I remarked this to him, that 
he had announced to them the evening before that 
we were coming. 

As to the furniture, there simply was none. A 
Gipsy must be rich indeed before he would think of 
ornamenting his house with tables, chairs, and a bed. 
He sits, eats, and sleeps on the ground. 

In the middle of the room an earthenware pot was 
cooking on some embers. The Gipsy has no fixed 
hours for his meals ; he eats after the fashion of 
savages — when he is hungry. His bill of fare has 
hardly the variety of that of Baron Brisse, and is 
composed generally of potatoes, milk, and bacon ; 
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it has, however, its delicacies. Hedgehogs, foxes, 
squirrels, and cats are for the Bohemian princely 
dishes. He teaches his dogs to hunt the hedgehog 
and the fox ; and these two dishes are not prepared 
at all in the same manner. The hedgehog, stripped 
of his prickles, is rubbed with garlic, stuffed with 
onions, and put on a spit is placed over a quick fire ; 
as this animal is very fat, its flesh is extremely suc- 
culent. The fox, after being placed in a running 
stream of water for two days, is cooked by being 
placed under the ashes in a hole which is lined with 
green leaves. The Gipsies are very fond also of the 
flesh of animals that have died a natural death. If 
they hear that a fire has taken place anywhere they 
hasten to possess themselves of beasts buried in the 
debris. Like the Orientals, they know no other way 
of eating than with their fingers. 

Whilst we were engaged in examining some 
rude pictures on the walls, the Gipsy woman took 
the judge aside, and by the animated expression of 
her face I judged she was talking of something 
which concerned herself, and in which we were also 
interested. 

*What was it of such great importance that she 
was talking to you about V I asked B6ri Janos as soon 
as we had returned to the carriage. 

* She said she was very sorry — she regretted it very 
much, and she sent many excuses to us — because 
she had not been able to appear before us in a state 
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of nature, but her husband was in a bad temper, and 
she was afraid of being beaten after our departure/ 

* What ! it is their custom then,' I remarked, * to 
do exactly the contrary of other women, who put 
on fine clothes to receive visits ?' 

* Yes, when they are pretty and their husbands are 
out of the way/ 

For a Gipsy woman to have arrived at such a 
stage shows that the benefits of civilisation are not 
altogether appreciated by her. She does not burden 
herself with clothes ; she goes about half-naked. The 
young girls do not adopt the restraint of garments 
until very late, and they are content when they enter 
a village or larger town to wear a little apron. 

A German traveller relates, that having gone to 
take a walk one day with a cur^, a friend of his, in 
the environs of Deutschendorf, they passed near a 
Gipsy encampment, and having stopped to examine 
the singular architecture, they saw coming from an 
underground den a little child of three, naked as 
he was born, to beg alms. He was a regular little 
Gipsy, rotund, yellow as a lemon, with curly hair; 
and frightfully thin, his body shone with a coating 
of grease. 

He picked up the pieces of money thrown to him 
and made off; but he was soon succeeded by a little 
girl of four or five, also without clothes, whining and 
crying ; she was followed by a great fellow in the 
national Hungarian costume, who tried to make the 
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two strangers understand in expressive pantomime 
that the band had eaten nothing for two days. The 
travellers gave them all the change that they had, 
and the Bohemian and the little girl retreated into 
the cavern ; but next moment appeared another 
young girl of about twelve, in the same primitive and 
un-wear-out-able costume, holding out her hand to 
beg. 

The priest turned away blushing. 

But out of this inexhaustible cave next came 
another young girl of seventeen or eighteen of great 
beauty ; she had a slender figure, and tiny hands and 
feet ; her magnificent black hair fell in long undula- 
tions on her naked shoulders. A necklace of blue 
beads was her only clothing. This time the German 
cur6 thought he beheld the devil in the flesh, and he 
took to his legs and fled, making the sign of the 
cross. 

Nor do the Gipsy men imprison their bodies in 
clothes any more than the women do. Not ten years 
ago, in one of the large towns of Hungary, an old 
Gipsy beggar used to walk about in the streets 
in the costume of Adam in Paradise before the 
adoption of the fig-leaf. 

Up to the time of their marriage, the Gipsy boys 
from twelve to fifteen years of age wear hardly 
an5^hing; the costume which they then adopt is 
the Hungarian, of which they are very proud. They 
buy or obtain by begging the cast-off coat of some 
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gentleman ; they have a weakness for glaring colours, 
and if by chance they can obtain a red cassock, they 
are happier and prouder than kings. 

There are still in Hungary a hundred and fifty 
thousand Gipsies. These perpetual vagabonds, utterly 
indifferent during all ages to the progress of civil- 
isation, — these lazy kings of solitude, as they have 
been called, — wander for the most part without 
hearth or home, with their carts drawn by broken- 
winded horses, and accompanied by women in the 
oddest garments, young girls, and naked children, 
and have come to look upon Hungary as their 
own country. 

Whilst in every other part they were persecuted 
as much as the Jews, whilst they were tracked and 
hunted as workers in sorcery and magic, and whilst 
in all Germany they were reckoned with Turks and 
enemies of the faith, and in Prussia, Frederick i., by 
an edict dated October Sth, 1725, ordered that every 
Gipsy above the age of eighteen who came over the 
border should without distinction of sex be hanged : 
here the people took pity on them, welcomed them, 
and willingly adopted them. It was in the fifteenth 
century that these bands of strange men, with sun- 
burnt faces, long curly locks, and looks as dark and 
mysterious as the unknown countries from which they 
came, for the first time appeared on the borders of 
the Maros and the Theiss. 

King Sigismund showed to them a liberal hospi- 
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tality, and furnished them with safe-conducts which 
permitted them to go where it seemed good to them 
under the conduct of their leaders or votvodes, with 
their troops of asses and horses. The Palatine of 
Hungary also recommended to the public commisera- 
tion * this poor wandering people, without a country, 
and whom all the world rejected/ 

From whence came these romantic tribes, that 
everywhere — except in Hungary — are pursued and 
maltreated ?^ 

Some said they came from Egypt, the classic 
country of superstition and sorcery, from the town 
of Sinjar in Mesopotamia ; others thought that 
they were the Tartars chased from the plains of Asia 
by Tamerlane. 

* In Moldo-Wallachia the Gipsies were, not long ago, regarded as 
beasts of burden, and treated like slaves. The following announcement 
was published in 1845 in the newspapers of Bucharest : — *The sons and 
heirs of the late Sirdar Nika of Bucharest will expose for sale 200 
Gipsy families. The men exercise the trades of locksmiths, goldsmiths, 
shoemakers, musicians, and cultivators. Not less than five families will 
be sold in one lot. As a set-off, the price asked is a ducat cheaper than 
the ordinary price. Facilities for payment.' 

An English traveller, Walsh, who went all over Wallachia and 
Moldavia in 1825, says that if a Gipsy belonging to a Boyard had been 
killed by his master, no notice was taken of it ; but if the murder had 
been committed by a stranger he was punished by a fine of 80 florins. 
Slight faults committed by the Gipsies were punished by the 
bastinado applied to the soles of the feet, or by the application of an 
iron mask, in which the head was shut up for a longer or shorter time, 
preventing the criminal from eating or drinking. Those who had 
committed a theft were fastened by the neck and arms to a plank 
which they carried on their shoulder, and which resembled the Chinese 
cangue. 
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But science has at last decisively settled their 
origin : it has been ascertained that they came from 
Hindustan. Their language has, in its idioms, a 
striking resemblance to the Sanscrit ;^ and many 
words used by them are to be found in the Malabar 
and Bengali tongues. Reginald Heber, the good 
Anglican Bishop of Calcutta, met upon the banks 
of the Ganges an encampment of Hindu Gipsies who 
spoke almost the same tongue as their European 
brothers. Physically, the likeness is not less strik- 
ing, and they exercise nearly the same trades as 
the pariahs of India. Another proof of their belong- 
ing to the oppressed class is, that their language has 
no words to express joy, happiness, or even riches 
or prosperity; but on the contrary there are terms 
to signify mourning, pain, fear, and grief. 

The name * Tziganes,* or * Zigeuner,' given to them 
in Hungary, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, and Germany, 
is derived from the Sanscrit word Zingary.^ 

This etymological resemblance had already struck 
the English before their real origin was decided on. 

Many attempts have been made to persuade them 
to give up their wandering life. Joseph II. (17 16 to 

^ In the Gipsy language the mouth was called mui, in Sanscrit mu ; 
the head j^^^ in Gipsy language, and ser in Sanscrit ; nose, hair, etc., 
are the same in both languages. The Hindus call the horse gorra ; 
the Gipsies grai and grea, Balo is the pig both in Sanscrit and in 
the Gipsy tongue. 

* In France they are called * Bohemians,* because the first seen there 
came from Bohemia. *GalliBohemos vacant, quod indidem ex Bohemia 
prima illorum esset noiiiia,^ (Vulcanus, Ludg. 1597.) 
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1790) tried to make them settle; he had huts built 
for them, and distributed instruments of agriculture 
amongst them, and ordered them to plough and sow 
their fields. But instead of occupying the comfort- 
able houses constructed for them, they stabled their 
cattle in them, and pitched their tents outside. 
Then to prevent the corn germinating, they boiled it 
before sowing it. Joseph II. did not stop here : he 
abolished their language as he had the Magyar, he 
gave them another name, he called them * the new 
peasants,' he even carried off their children, and had 
them brought up in German and Magyar colonies, 
where the families who received them had orders to 
train them to habits of work and obedience ; but if 
you give wolves to a dog to suckle they will turn out 
not the less wolves. The little Gipsies, when grown 
up, preserved all the instincts of their race ; and on 
the first occasion they fled and went to rejoin their 
relations. 

Hitherto every attempt to civilise them has been 
useless. They are not to be persuaded by the love 
of money, or by any bribe. Their wild nature 
always ends in breaking through all restraint, and 
many characteristic anecdotes are related of them. 

A Gipsy, who had actually risen to the rank of a 
superior officer in the Austrian army, disappeared 
one fine day. He was found six months afterwards 
with a band of Bohemians who had encamped on the 
steppe. 
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A young Slovac peasant had married a Gipsy 
woman, who in his absence escaped into the woods, 
sleeping under the starry skies, feeding on hedgehogs, 
as in the time when she wandered with her tribe. 

Liszt tried to tame a little Gipsy boy ; he took him 
with him to Paris, and gave him masters, but the 
scholar was intractable, and could not bear society. 
* We took him to Vienna,' said Liszt, * so that he 
might rejoin his own people if he had the wish ; when 
he saw them again, his delight was indescribable ; we 
feared he would go mad with joy.* 

The Gipsy has a horror of constraint and of work, 
of all that can attach him to the soil, and which 
circumscribes the circle of his activity and his 
movements. They have no expression in their 
language which signifies *to dwell.* The greater 
part of the trades which they exercise are wandering 
trades; they are horse-dealers, veterinary surgeons, 
shearers, tinsmiths, farriers, nailmakers, bear-tamers, 
and above all, beggars. If you travel in a carriage 
on a Hungarian road you will be sure to see 
appearing from behind the bushes, where they are 
encamping, half-clothed Gipsies, as finely formed as 
antique statues, and who will follow you for half an 
hour, until you have thrown a piece of money to 
them. In the streets of the towns the old Bohemian 
women on whom you bestow an alms will say to you 
with effusion, * Ah ! my beautiful, my dear, my noble 
master, you are as good as a crust of bread.* 
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The Gipsy has surnamed himself * the poor man ' 
{Tsckorelo rom). 

Begging is a habit so deeply rooted in them that 
even those who are well off, and whom one meets 
leading race-horses and wearing jewels, gold chains, 
rings, and gold-headed canes, cannot refrain from 
holding out their hands to you. Their women tell 
fortunes, sell love-charms, or exercise the trade of 
jugglers and dancing-girls. It is well known that 
the Indian dancing-girls, to whom they are nearly 
related, begin by dancing in the temples where they 
belong to the priests, and then they travel from town 
to town executing the most wanton dances. In 
Bosnia and Turkey the number of dancing-girls 
among the Gipsies is very great. Their talent for 
all that is corrupt, and their * splendid vices,' to use the 
expression of an eccentric traveller (Robert Franz), 
do not at all agree with the reputation of perfect 
chastity which some writers have given them. In 
the hotels of Transylvania you are often offered the 
services of * a beautiful Gipsy,' and in Roumelia the 
public-houses were formerly supplied with them. In 
winter the Gipsy is generally supported by his wife, 
and when she is still young she makes no scruple of 
profiting by her charms. 

Besides this, the Bohemians willingly fill the 
functions of executioner or executioner's assistant, 
and they understand better than any one how to 
invent and vary tortures. 
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A Gipsy was once offered five florins to hang a 
criminal condemned to death. 

* Oh ! that *s too much/ exclaimed the Bohemian, 
addressing the judges ; * for five florins I would un- 
dertake to hang all these gentlemen/ 

They very seldom attempt to be comedians, 
although there are some who manage marionette- 
theatres, and even compose dramas. 

The country people still believe that the Gipsies 
can, by means of magic formulas, extinguish fires 
and preserve houses from the flames ; that they can 
discover hidden treasures and the sources of springs, 
and cure diseases. They are above all skilful horse- 
dealers, and understand thoroughly the art of re- 
storing apparent strength and activity to a broken- 
winded jade. Joseph II. absolutely forbade them to 
trade in horses. In Szegedin one day a Gipsy jockey 
was pointed out to me whose fortune was estimated 
to be from two to three hundred thousand francs. 

There is no rule without its exception, and a very 
few instances have been known of some who really did 
give up their wandering life, and became more or less 
settled. 

In Transylvania they are to be met as active 
and intelligent peasants. A few carry on the trade 
of brush-makers, wood-carvers, tile-makers, rope- 
makers, chimney-sweeps, gold-diggers, dentists, and 
musicians. 

The Hungarian Gipsies may be divided into three 
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classes : those who go bare-footed and bare-headed, 
those who wear hats and handkerchiefs for the head, 
and also shoes on Sundays, and those who habitu- 
ally wear hats and shoes. The first are wandering 
Gipsies ; the second semi-nomad, that is to say, 
they travel only at certain periods ; and the last are 
altogether stationary, and these are the most civil- 
ised, and generally carry out the somewhat lucrative 
profession of music. They excel in the execution of 
Hungarian airs ; and in a country where they are the 
depositaries of the national art, they enjoy a popu- 
larity easy to understand. There is not a fite or a 
feast without a Gipsy orchestra ; they march at the 
head of electoral processions, and are at all the pub- 
lic rejoicings; without their aid a wedding could 
not take place, and there would be no balls. These 
artists, of a temperament more thoughtless than 
that of the birds, are quite incapable of keeping what 
they earn in the evening until the next day, and 
they play by inspiration, with inimitable verve and 
spirit, without even knowing their notes, or nothing 
whatever of the rhymes and rules of the masters. 
Liszt, who has closely studied them, says — *The 
art of music being for them a sublime language, a 
song mystic in itself though clear to the initiated, 
they use it according to the wants of the moment 
which they wish to express. They have invented 
their music, and have invented it for their own 
use, to sing about themselves to themselves, to 
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express themselves in the most heartfelt and touching 
monologues.* 

Their music is as free as their lives ; no intermediate 
modulation, no chords, no transition ; it goes from one 
key into another. From ethereal heights they pre- 
cipitate you into the howling depths of hell ; from 
the plaint barely heard, they pass brusquely to the 
warrior's song, which bursts loudly forth ; passion- 
ate and tender, at once burning and calm, their 
melodies plunge you into a melancholy reverie, or 
carry you away into a stormy whirlwind ; they are 
a faithful expression of the Hungarian character, 
sometimes quick, brilliant, and lively ; sometimes sad 
and apathetic. 

The Gipsies, when they arrived in Hungary, had no 
music of their own ; they appropriated the Magyar 
music, and made from it an original art which now 
belongs to them, an art full of life, passion, laughter, 
and tears. The instrument which the Gipsies prefer is 
the violin, which they call bas'alja^ * the king of instru- 
ments ;' they also play the viola, the cymbal, and the 
clarionet. Some of them even sweep the harp with 
a master's touch, but none of them have ever been 
known to play on the piano ; this heavy immovable 
instrument, which cannot be taken up, nor in the depth 
of emotion pressed between the hands, or strained 
to the heart, is to them unsympathetic. 

Have the Gipsies, who are beings of such developed 
sensitiveness, a fixed religious worship } 
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No, they have neither dogmas, nor creeds, nor 
superstitions, nor prejudices. They live like the plants, 
without other aim than to reproduce themselves, and 
without other aspirations than not to die of hunger and 
cold. A Gipsy proverb says that * their church was 
built of bacon, and that the dogs have eaten it/ 
Notwithstanding their respect for the dead, they do 
not believe in the immortality of the soul. Ap i 
mutende! (By the dead) is a sacred oath amongst them. 
A Gipsy never passes the tomb of one of his departed 
ones without pouring on it a few drops of beer, or 
brandy, or wine. They are not even pagans, because 
they adore nothing whatever. They have some vague 
presentiments of good or bad luck, when they come 
across certain birds, or hear the thunder. They 
look upon the earth as the source of all wealth, and 
therefore they consider it as something holy and 
sacred. They have the most extravagant idea of 
the God of the Christians ; they think that God the 
Father is dead, and that he has been succeeded by 
his Son. * I was present,' said M. Richard Liebich,-^ 
* at a singular controversy which took place on this 
subject between a Gipsy and his wife ; the latter main- 
tained that God the Father had only abdicated in 
favour of his Son, and that he was still living ; but her 
husband affirmed that God the Father was dead, and 
that a young God who was not his Son, but the child 
of a carpenter, had usurped his throne.' 

^ Die Zigeuner in ihrem Wesen und in ihrer Sprocket 1863. 
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This childish confusion of the most elementary 
notions of Christianity is explained by the facility and 
indifference with which the Gipsies adopt the religion 
of the country they happen to live in. They change 
their religfion as often as their shirt, only indeed the 
shirt is of the two the more generally lacking. Arc 
they amongst Catholics ? if a present be promised 
to them they get themselves baptized, and frequent 
the churches. If they live among Mahometans, they 
are quite as ready to submit to circumcision. The 
wandering Gipsy is to-day Lutheran or a Calvinist, 
to-morrow he will become a Roman Catholic, and the 
day after will belong to the orthodox Greek Church ; 
all depends on his halting-place and the price offered 
to him for his conversion. His children have been 
baptized four or five times, according to the various 
religions of the villages he has passed through. 

A story is related of a Gipsy family, who edified 
every one in a Wallachian village by their piety. 
Father, mother, children every Sunday regularly came 
up to the holy table, and partook of the Communion 
in both kinds. The pope, who had received from the 
ch&teau some excellent tokay to distribute on these 
occasions to the faithful, began to have some suspicions 
of the sincerity of so much zeal. The Sunday following 
he offered to the Gipsies a mixture of vinegar and 
water, unconsecrated; the piety of the whole family dis- 
appeared before this sour draught, and they never again 
presented themselves before the Communion table. 
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In England the Gipsies are under a queen ; their 
king died in 1845, at the age of 86 years. In Hun- 
gary, if they have a king, he is concealed. Formerly 
the Gipsies of this country obeyed four chiefs or 
votvodes^ who lived near Raab, Lewenz, Szatmar, 
and Kaschau. All the Gipsies in Transylvania, 
working as gold-washers in the auriferous sands of 
the rivers, were under the command of a single 
votvode, to whom they paid a florin per head. 

Every seven years the tribes re-united round their 
supreme chief to receive his orders. 

The election of a votvode is always made by 
universal suffrage. As soon as the name of the 
chosen one is proclaimed, it is published amidst 
applause and acclamation. The musicians play with 
frenzy, and a three-cornered hat braided with silver is 
solemnly placed on his head, as an insignia of office. 
A pitcher of wine upon a plate covered with flowers 
is presented to him ; he drains this at a draught, and 
then breaks the flask in pieces. The new chief then 
harangues the assembly, and impresses on them that 
they must keep the laws of their nation, and every 
one comes up to him in turn and shakes hands with 
him, as a mark of adherence and obedience. The 
meeting ends with a great feast, dancing, and by re- 
peated cries of * O baridir tschatschopdsk^ro atschas 
raha dschi do T * May our chief live for many years !* 
The Gipsy volvode was formerly invested with nearly 
unlimited powers : he was neither more nor less than 
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a little king, and exercised the right of life and death 
over his subordinates ; but in these days his authority 
is everywhere replaced by that of gendarmes, and it is 
very difficult to ascertain correctly what are the laws 
that govern these poor vagrants. 

They are unnecessarily calumniated. Indeed they 
have not deserved to be placed under so universal 
a ban. If they continue to rebel against our ideas, 
is it not somewhat our own fault } We have always 
shown them the most brutal side of our civili- 
sation. If they chance to pitch their tents at the 
gates of our towns we send them off as improper 
and dangerous beings. Our policemen turn them 
back to the frontier, from gang to gang, from prison to 
prison, and then we are astonished that our high state 
of cultivation is absolutely without charms to them ! 

Popular absurdity has even gone the length of 
suspecting them of being cannibals ; and though 
it is true they are everywhere accused of being 
thieves, nevertheless their thefts are trifling. Hunger 
sometimes impels them to shake an apple-tree or 
to wring the neck of a goose ; that is the utmost 
extent of their robbery, — ^they never steal an object 
of value ; nor are brigands found amongst them. 
They never steal children except in nursery rhymes. 
What a miserable acquisition the care of the sickly 
offspring of our towns would be to a people who 
have such quantities of children, so strong and hand- 
some, of their own ! 
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The Gipsy has the faultsof a sanguine temperament ; 
he is quick, thoughtless ; he hates all constraint, and 
wishes to enjoy entire liberty of action ; his gaiety is 
a * cushion of swan's down, on which the heart sleeps 
so soundly ; * his good humour is perpetual and un- 
quenchable, his c6nception rapid, his imagination 
fertile : he is an observer ; he seizes at once the weak 
points of the people with whom chance associates 
him, and he ridicules them cleverly. His bon-mots, his 
raillery, are the salt of all reunions. Thanks to his 
presence of mind, he gets out of the greatest difficul- 
ties. A Gipsy was once summoned before the chief 
of a district to draw for the conscription. The son of 
a rich miller favoured by the magistrate was also 
summoned for the same purpose on the same day. 
The poor Gipsy had the greater dread of having to 
wear the white uniform ; his heart beat when he 
approached the urn containing the two balls. Sus- 
pecting some trick on the part of the chief of the 
district, he quickly, by standing tip-toe for an instant, 
glanced into the urn, and noticed that both the balls 
were black. 

* Take a ball,' said the magistrate. 

* No, not the first one,' stammered the Gipsy, ' I am 
only a poor devil ; what would this young lord say if 
I took the precedence of him } I don't want to be 
rude to him, I won't draw the first.' 

* Will you obey, wretch !' exclaimed the magistrate. 

* O no ! May my horse be turned into a she-ass 
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if ever I am guilty of such an impertinence towards 
His Grace/ repeated he, turning towards the miller. 

* Take one of those balls, I tell you, rascally Gipsy, 
orril— ' 

A significant gesture from the magistrate made the 
Bohemian understand that if he did not obey the 
*arm of the law,* there were hazels close at hand of 
excellent coercive gifts. 

Quick as lightning he plunged his hand into 
the urn, and instantly swallowed the ball he drew 
forth. 

The bystanders thought he was mad, and the 
magistrate looked daggers at him ; but the Gipsy 
had already resumed his humble and submissive 
attitude. 

* I have drawn my ball,' said he, * let the gentleman 
now take his ; if it is white, it is plain that mine was 
the black one.' 

The miller drew, and of course a black ball ; and 
the Gipsy had to be let off the military service. 

The Gipsies are subject to conscription in all the 
countries where they have settled. In general they 
do not make good soldiers, but they are excellent spies. 
Their bodily agility, the fineness of their hearing, their 
practised cunning, their habits of observation, their 
good memory, and their knowledge of locality, all 
make them particularly apt in that department. 
They are not wanting in courage, and they have 
moire than once fought bravely for Hungarian inde- 
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pendence. In 1557, Perengi confided to them the 
defence of the fortified castle of Nagy-Ida. They be- 
haved with such courage that the enemy had to with- 
draw, but in the intoxication of their triumph, they 
called out to the retiring enemy that if ammunition 
had not been wanting to them they would not have 
been let off so easily. The Turks hearing this, turned 
back, took the offensive, and the Gipsies were massacred 
to the number of a thousand from first to last. Every 
year the Gipsies of Upper Hungary celebrate the sad 
anniversary of this mournful day. They lament, and 
play on it, in memory of the dead, a funeral melody, 
the Nagy-Idaer^ which they never perform in public, 
and which is said to be one of their chefs-cTceuvre, 
Gipsies who have been reminded of the massacre 
have been known more than once to break their 
violin, and in a rage dash the fragments to the 
ground. The Gipsy is equally inclined to anger 
and to grief They have fights amongst themselves 
occasionally, at which the women, children, and dogs 
all assist. But peace is concluded as quickly as 
war was begun, and they never nourish any pent-up 
revenge. 

Sometimes also they invite each other to single 
combat, duels with a dagger or knife, first stripping 
off all their clothing, not, as it might seem, to get 
wounded quicker, but to save their clothes. 

The greatest insult that one Gipsy can offer to 
another is to say, * I will put your head under your 
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wife's petticoat [Me tschiwawa tiro schero tele tiri 
romniakri socka). These words will always provoke a 
bloody battle. In the tyts of a Gipsy every object 
that the clothes of a woman have touched is impure. 

In the midst of all the hunger and thirst, all the 
miseries and insults that a Gipsy has to suffer, he 
has never been known to commit suicide. One ex- 
ample alone is quoted of an old woman among them, 
who, to escape her persecutors, begged a shepherd 
to bury her alive. 

Amongst themselves, the Gipsies speak the lan- 
guage of their cradle, to which in the present day are 
added various words of foreign origin. Like the 
ancient Romans and Indians of North America, they 
add to their family name a qualification which corre- 
sponds with the characteristics of the individual. 
Thus Mettongo will be nicknamed *the Strong,' or 
*the Red.' Muta, Caroline, being a brunette, will 
take the name of * the black young girl {gali minscK), 
They have an extraordinary facility of picking up 
the dialect or the tongue of a country in which they 
live, but their pronunciation is peculiar ; they have a 
habit of keeping the teeth shut, which turns all their 
utterances into an indistinct guttural. 

The Gipsy is the best example that I know of 
natural selection. So great are the risks of his life 
of vagabondage, in all weathers and all seasons, that 
those who are not fitted for its hardships remain 
behind and die. Those who survive are magnificent 
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specimens, and of an exceptional vigour of con- 
stitution. They resist all maladies and all epidemics. 
Such a thing as a Gipsy suffering from gout or rheu- 
matism has never been heard of; if they are not 
killed by an accident, they die of natural decay, at an 
extremely advanced age ; if they fall ill, they refuse 
all medicines ; they know but one remedy — ^brandy, 
onions, and saffron. Their sores and injuries heal 
with an unheard-of rapidity, with none but nature's 
help. 

Of a slender, supple figure, the Gipsy seldom 
exceeds middle height, and so well bronzed is his 
skin that one sees under it neither vein nor play of 
muscle. His face is oval, his deep dark eyes are 
shaded with long lashes ; his ever-changing look has a 
wild and melancholy expression ; his mouth is well 
shaped, with arched lips ; his beard is thin, his teeth 
small, square, and of a dazzling whiteness, that neither 
too hot food nor the abuse of tobacco can discolour ; 
next to his liberty, the thing that the Gipsy loves best 
in the world is his pipe. 

When he has had enough to satisfy his hunger, if 
he has a fill of tobacco the Gipsy is happy, and his 
face beams with joy and pleasure. 

Old men, women, and children — everybody smokes 
in a Gipsy tribe ; and there is no earthly happiness 
for them compared with this. 

A Gipsy condemned to be hanged will always ask 
as a last favour to smoke a pipe. 
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The Gipsies, less fortunate than the Jews, to whom 
they have often been compared, have no political 
rights in Hungary ; they are regarded as casuals, as 
men without the pale of society ; as members of an 
inferior caste, though their music has been claimed 
by the Hungarians as a national art. 

At the last Congress of the Statistical Society held 
at Pesth an illustrious and learned Hungarian, Count 
Eugene Zichy, in the name of science, which does 
not admit of social distinctions, protested against 
the ostracism of which the Gipsies are victims, in a 
country where they have in a manner become incor- 
porated with the nation ; but many years must elapse 
before the prejudices which exist even in Hungary 
against the Gipsies are completely effaced 
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A walk in the puszta — Attempt at eagle-shooting — In the 
woods — The birds of a HttDgarian forest — ^The blue jay — 
Mill and miller — The gamekeeper — Lying in wait — Sunset 
— Leverets sporting by moonlight — Two episodes in the life 
of a Hungarian hunter. 

IT was the dinner-hour, and we returned to my 
friend^s. Coffee having been served, we settled 
ourselves to smoke with the silent gravity of two 
pashas, who refrain from speaking for fear of scaring 
away their reveries. 
The clock struck two. 
'What shall we do this afternoon ?' I asked. 

* Ah ! yes,' he murmured, taking his eyes off the 
cloud of smoke on which were cradled his thoughts, 
* what shall we do ?' 

* It is for you to settle the programme.* 

* Well, then, I propose a drive as far as the forest, 
for we too have forests ; and this evening, as I sent 
word to the gamekeeper to come here for us, he 
will conduct you to an ambush not far off, a capital 
post* 
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Shortly afterwards a servant came to say that 
the carriage was at the door. 

* May I take one of these guns ?* I asked. 

* By all means — certainly.' 

There we were, once more rolling over the puszta, 
which the sun pierced with its burning rays ; the 
earth seemed to swoon. A modern Danae, she 
appeared to open her powerful arms to the golden 
shower. The corn-fields, like bright hair, were floating 
on the green silk of the turf, and the hot atmosphere 
seemed like panting breath. The vast plain was 
chequered with the richest tints of topaz, amethyst, 
and lapis-lazuli ; quails plunged into fields of clover, 
which were outspread in moving and rose-coloured 
expanse like a lake at sunset. In the far horizon a 
white line of clouds resembled the sails of ships float- 
ing in the azure. Near us hawks prowled about with 
open talons ; an eagle that we saw wheeling in the air 
ten minutes off from the place where we were put it 
into our heads to have a shot at him. The coachman 
urged on his horses to lightning speed. The eagle 
did not seem in the least uneasy ; he continued to 
fly slowly, sometimes descending to the level of the 
ground, sometimes, with a single movement of its 
wings, rising again to a height of several yards. 

Hidden behind the coachman, I had shouldered 
my gun. 

* Aim well, and make haste,* was my companion's 
advice. 
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I pulled the trigger — the gun went off, — and so did 
the eagle ! 

* I Ve often hit them shooting from a carriage/ said 
my friend ; * but I confess it is difficult/ 

I followed the enormous bird with a look of envy 
and regret ; it was of a rusty colour, and flew obliquely. 

The imperial eagle, which is migratory, and inhabits 
the plains, is very common in Hungary ; of a more 
compact and smaller figure than the bald eagle, he 
generally attacks hares and young foxes. As soon 
as he perceives one of these animals he begins to 
describe circles that always grow smaller and smaller, 
then descending spirally with a dizzy swiftness right 
on his prey, he beats his wings, and buries his claws 
in its throat, so as to choke it. 

The steppes of Hungary are full of surprises and 
pleasures, of which I was soon to have a new proof 
as we drove along. A forest of bushy and crowded 
pines came suddenly into sight, where I should least 
have expected to find one ; next came marshes all 
around us, and pools bristling with reeds and rushes 
crossing each like swords and lances. In autumn 
these stretches of water swarm with wild geese and 
ducks. 

We made our way into the forest by a delicious 
little path scented with the odour of fresh resin and 
mosses. An obscure subdued light like that of the 
moon reigned around us; and under the dark arches of 
the branches a silence as of a sanctuary prevailed, which 
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faint and nearly imperceptible noises hardly broke, any 
more than children*s feet the silence of a cloister. 

We returned slowly, the better to enjoy the sweet 
freshness and the profound peace of the forest. 
Suddenly a stag passed at twenty paces from our 
horses, leisurely, as if he were lounging. The coach- 
man stopped the horses, and I sprang to the ground ; 
but in my haste I fell flat on my face, and saw no 
more of the animal than its tail, which seemed in the 
distance to wag at me in irony. It was a day of 
ill luck ; it would have been much better doubtless 
to have given it all up ; but from the pine forest we 
passed into one of birches and oaks, full of such 
lovely birds ! Listening only to my genius of 
destruction I would go on, and of course I missed. 
There were ring-doves of a pearl grey colour, blue 
jays which one might have taken for paroquets, so 
brilliantly did their plumage flash in the sun ; and 
red-wings, the back and belly of a deep crimson, their 
wings like two little flames. On the high branches 
we saw Bohemian magpies of delicately tender plum- 
age, silvery white, tinged with bright red and yellow. 
All these birds that the poets have compared to ani- 
mated flowers, to topazes and winged sapphires, flew 
up and down as do the variously-coloured balls in 
the hands of a skilful juggler. The eye was dazzled. 
The blue magpies — coquettish, capricious, defiant, 
always in motion, kept on showing themselves, and 
then flying off* just beyond reach of gfun — would 
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entice a sportsman to the end of the world. These 
birds are the sirens of the forest. I was cautious 
enough to stop in time, or I should have lost my way. 
There was one in particular finer than the rest, which 
seemed bent upon my ruin ; she looked at me with 
a shy air, uttering lively klikklikklikli, then flew off 
again, her feathers sparkling as she opened her blue 
wings transparent in the sun as a silken screen against 
the light. It might have been the veritable blue bird 
of the legend. If I had followed it where it would 
have liked to have led me, I should perhaps have 
seen it change into a beautiful princess with golden 
locks, opening the door of an enchanted palace to me. 
The forests of Hungary, like those of Germany, are 
still peopled with fairies, gnomes, and dragons. The 
luxuriant magnificence of the birch and oak forests is 
well calculated to excite the childish imagination of 
the people. The oaks have the aspect of venerable 
monuments ; it seems as if nature had fashioned them 
on the model of Gothic arches and columns. Gigantic, 
sturdy, they round their branches into majestic domes. 
Slender upright birches sway and bend with feminine 
grace — I ought to say with the grace of a Hungarian 
woman ; their trembling leaves, incessantly agitated, 
produce a noise as of metallic plates, and their 
undulating trunks shine as if they were dressed in 
cloth of silver. In the month of May these vast 
forests are quite white with flowers ; one might sup- 
pose that the snow which covers the trees in winter 
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had fallen at their feet and then blossomed ; and with 
what a picturesque world of insects, animals, and birds 
are these peaceful retreats peopled, where all is life, 
incessant creation, hidden work and force ! 

A new surprise awaited us. As we came out of the 
wood through a path bordered by hawthorns we dis- 
covered a little mill, whose moss-covered wheel beat 
the water of a clear brook which wandered and lost 
itself under the shade of willows and alders, grouped 
in a cluster round the little house. How pretty that 
mill was ! Klip klap ! How gaily it worked ! 

My friend called the miller and gave him his orders ; 
he was about sixty years of age, still hale, and as 
upright as a staff. He was the hero of a celebrated 
adventure in the country. One evening three brigands 
got into his house, and taking him by the throat they 
forced him to the wall, and ordered him, under threats 
of being horribly ill-treated, not to stir. 

The bandits, shouldering their guns, placed them- 
selves at a distance of twenty paces. They were 
slightly tipsy, and the miller thought that they only 
wanted to frighten him, but the first fired, and the 
ball grazed his ear; the second fired, and the ball 
pierced his cap. As the third was preparing to fire, 
the miller, who had not lost his presence of mind, 
placed himself, by a slight movement, out of the line 
of his aim. 

* How careless we are ! * exclaimed the brigands ; 
* let 's begin again.' 
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They set to work to reload their guns, but the 
miller did not give them time ; he threw himself 
upon them, head downwards, lifted them up by their 
legs, tumbled them one over the other, stamped upon 
them, and ran away. 

Three days afterwards the bandits were caught 
and hanged. 

* Ah ! you're there !' called out in broken German a 
tall man with red cheeks, armed with a gun, who came 
towards us pushing the branches of the willows aside. 

* This is our gamekeeper,' said my companion, pre- 
senting me to him. 

He got up into the carriage with us, and told us he 
had been out shooting since the morning, but that the 
rascals of hares must have known he was coming, and 
passed the word all along the line. 

* Come now, tell the truth ; you have been asleep 
under a tree.' 

*Well, I did nuke-believe to sleep, thinking that 
the hares seeing me stretched on the grass wouldn't 
be frightened.' 

He was a merry gossip, this gamekeeper, half- 
German, half-Slave, half-Hungarian. He had served 
under several masters, who appear to have valued him 
as much for the jokes and amusement he afforded 
them, as for the game that he killed. He came on 
the scene one day at Nagy-Korpad with two wives. 
The one was lawful, the other was not, but the house- 
hold wheels moved smoothly enough, for in the daily 
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distribution of blows, the quant it>' was so nicely 
balanced, that there was no possible room for jealousy 
between the two partners of his life. 

A little before sunset we had returned to the 
puszta, and, going right across in a straight line over 
the fields, we placed ourselves, the gamckccix^r and 
I, under the oaks at five minutes* distance from each 
other. The sun was setting, large and red, as in 
mid ocean. His rays poured through the branches 
like waves of blood bursting from a wound in the 
sky. I was steeped in it, my clothes were red, my 
hands were red, the trunk of the tree at the foot of 
which I stood seemed to bleed, and the very pigeons 
that passed in couples seemed in the distance to be 
red rags carried away by the wind. However, in 
proportion as the twilight deepened and the form 
of objects became indistinct, the intense colouring 
softened, melted, and faded away. The sun dis- 
appeared suddenly, and only a few light clouds 
remained, of the whiteness of wool, and lined as it 
were with pink satin ; these too, in their turn, were 
gradually effaced. 

Quite wrapped up in this spectacle, I had forgotten 
altogether about my gun and the ringdoves who were 
roosting above me in the thick oak branches. 

The hour of the ambush was over. 

* After the doves,' said the gamekeeper, * come the 
hares ; in this season they delight to gambol on the 
short grass.' 
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I stretched myself on the earth, and waited, gun in 
hand. 

All seemed to sleep in the vast plain ; even the corn 
and the grass were still — in the distance not a sound, 
not a light, not even the silent dance of the will-o'- 
the-wisp. In the shade all things were motionless 
and dumb, mingling in hopeless masses ; the flowers 
and the grass gave out intoxicating perfumes. At 
last the lazy moon arose from her bed of clouds, and 
her rays lit up the fields with the purity and white- 
ness of snow. It was one of those calm and volup- 
tuous nights such as Henner the poet-painter delights 
in, when we seem to lie upon the turf by the margin 
of a solitary lake, which reflects back the pale azure 
of the sky and the rosy nymphs whom he describes. 
Somewhere, but where we know not, is a little hidden 
stream that sings a quiet tune like the last faint notes 
of a flute. 

Suddenly, at the edge of a field of com near 
me, the stalks moved, and four little ears appeared 
upright and attentive. They belonged to a pair of 
leverets, coming boldly out of their hiding-place to 
frolic in the moonlight; they were so graceful, and 
gamboled so innocently, that one must have had a 
heart of stone to kill the pretty creatures. I put 
down my gun to watch them better. They were so 
happy, playing little tricks to each other, running 
away and coming back again, shaking their white 
tufted tails; and then seized suddenly with fear. 
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they sat up on their hind legs and pricked their 
ears, but nothing stirred around them ; then returning 
to their games they gamboled and played in the 
grass like two schoolboys romping. 

Piff! paff! 

The poor little things ! what a fright they were in ! 
it was my companion's gun, and they scampered off 
like rats, at three bounds, and hid themselves once 
more in the com. 

I went to meet the gamekeeper, who was coming 
up to me. 

'Hit?' asked I. 

*The devil himself has his hand in it to-day! 
Ah! the rascals! — I shall be ashamed for the rest 
of my life of such sport. If you won't be offended, 
sir, I must say that we are a pair of stupids ; you 
have not even fired off your gun ; and for myself, I 
couldn't hit two wretched hares that were just at the 
end of mine ! — One would fancy that the little beggars 
were bewitched this year, or that they smell my 
wife's saucepan. Well, she knows how to dress them 
with thyme and laurel, shalot and wine. Look here, 
sir, you ought to come back in the autumn for black- 
cock and woodcock — as for hares, they are not worth 
the lead.' 

The gamekeeper had put his gun under his arm, 
and as he was holding up the barrel with his right 
hand, I saw that he had lost two fingers of it, the 
first and second. 
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'But that must hinder you in firing/ I said, 
accommodating my step to his, *the want of these 
two fingers V 

' No, it doesn't put me out in the least ; I use my 
third finger instead, and I am quite accustomed to it 
by this time, and don't notice it/ 

'Was it a sporting accident?' I asked, wanting to 
make him talk, and perhaps tell me some story to 
beguile the time. 

* Say rather, sporting Siccidents — ^you must put it 
in the plural, for my two fingers were not carried 
off by one shot, but under different circumstances ; 
my thumb had become widowed of its companion 
ten years before I lost the second. Would it really 
interest you to hear how .?' 

' Indeed it would ; pray tell me how it was.' 

' Well, let us begin in chronological order and take 
the old story first — that's to say, how I lost my first 
finger. I was in service then near Komom, with an 
old military man. For queer notions commend me 
to an old soldier ! — ^You should have seen how every- 
thing in that house went by beat of drum and word of 
command. Every morning the reveilld sounded in 
the court of the castle ; before each meal drums were 
beat ; his three valets wore the uniform of hussars, 
and were drilled an hour daily. He had wooden 
cannons made to defend the approach to his castle, 
round which he caused earthen intrenchments to be 
thrown up. There was no means of getting within 
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doors without the drawbridge. For myself I followed 
him on horseback, in quality of aide-de-camp. Some- 
times we took the villages by assault, whilst the men 
were away working in the fields, and there were only 
women and geese in the houses. Oh ! of all the queer 
fellows he was the queer fellow; and then he had 
the instincts of a real sportsman. He had a pack 
of thirty hounds. When we went to beat the woods 
for deer, the peasants on his property formed a little 
army. Ah ! what sport ! Now-a-days we don't know 
what sport is ; you run after a hare ; in so many words, 
you catch your supper by its ears, whilst in those 
days you killed twelve hundred hares in one day. 
That was life, it was indeed! And what feasts in 
the forests, and again on our return ! We ate and 
drank, and danced all night. Instead of living on 
their properties, our noblemen now prefer to spend 
their money in Vienna or Paris. They might be so 
happy in their own houses ; but there it is : one is 
never content with what one has. Well, sir, my 
master was as great a sportsman as he imagined 
himself to be a warrior. Every month he gave a 
hunting-party in which all the neighbouring nobility 
and gentlemen who came from Pesth and Vienna 
took part One day among the guests there came 
a young man whom I have not yet forgotten, you 
shall soon hear why. He wore a round grey coat 
with a green collar, breeches, stockings of coloured 
wool, half-boots of red leather, and a hat ornamented 
VOL. II. E 
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with blackcock feathers and chamois' beards. His 
powder-flask was an ingenious bit of mechanism, his 
double-barrelled gun of English make as if he had 
come right out of a book of the fashion. 

'"Konrad my boy," said my master to me, "I 
hand him over to you ; he seems as fresh as his 
clothes." 

' The beaters waited, armed with their long sticks, in 
front of the inn, which belonged to his lordship, and 
where, as usual, he and his friends were drinking the 
stirrup cup. They — the beaters — ^were leaping and 
dancing in the snow, stamping their feet to warm 
themselves ; but as soon as the horn sounded they 
drew up in a group. My master reviewed the dogs 
first, and made an encouraging little speech to them ; 
then he inspected the men. A fresh blast from the 
horn gave the signal for the start. 

'The snow was so white that day that the earth 
seemed covered with silver paper. As we approached 
the forest we discovered many tracks of foxes and 
hares ; what would be the use of snow if it did not 
tell of the movements of game.? At the end of 
twenty minutes every one was at his post ; and obey- 
ing my lord's commands, I stationed myself at ten 
paces from the young hunter, whom I was charged 
not to lose sight of, whispering to myself that he was 
but a greenfinch. The beaters came back upon us, 
uttering cries like savages, " Hou, hou !" and soon piff, 
paff"! musket-shots succeeded each other as if we were 
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a row of sharpshooters. Oh ! you would have laughed 
to have seen the poor hares, which rushed bewildered 
out of the copse, springing in the air with a somersault, 
and falling back in the snow bathed in their blood. 
These shooting-parties are, you see, sir, very amusing. 
My amateur with the green-faced jacket shot like a 
fool, right and left, killing nothing ; but lo ! a large 
doe rabbit fled past him, and afraid of missing her, 
the silly fellow fired off both his barrels at once, and 
it was not the animal, but himself that was knocked 
down, shrieking. To run to his help and pick him 
up was the affair of a moment ; he wasn't hurt, only 
a tooth broken, a molar ; these English guns, it seems, 
play the devil with your teeth. I have always mis- 
trusted them. The beaters came out of the wood, 
and extended in a long line, several of them carrying 
by the legs hares which they had knocked down with 
their boar-spears. The game was piled up on a cart ; 
there was a mountain of it. We then went towards a 
neighbouring forest where wild boars were always 
found. 

*The beaters went towards the spots where they 
knew that the solitary boars had lairs. Meanwhile 
we each took up our places, I always by the side 
of my young man, whom I watched out of the corner 
of my eye ; he had got on to a little hillock, hoping, 
no doubt, to be by this means out of the reach 
of the boars. Perfect silence now reigned ; it is the 
rule in boar-hunting at the first stage The forest 
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seemed to be asleep. Soon however a vague noise 
was heard in the distance, and it increased every 
minute ; the forest resounded with it We heard mus- 
ket-shots, the echoes taking them up. We had been 
a good half-hour at our post, and you may imagine 
how dull it was with such a companion as mine. I 
had lighted my pipe and was smoking, telling him 
stories. It is one of my resources, sir, when I'm 
bored, or in the society of fools. All of a sudden the 
branches in the thicket which was in front of us 
cracked ; I looked up and saw no less than ten wild 
boars, which are always received, as they should be, 
by a general volley. They had however sloped off to 
the left, thus putting themselves out of our reach. I 
inwardly cursed the pointed hat of my verdant friend ; 
I was convinced that hat had frightened them. I 
struck a light, for you see, sir, there 's nothing like a 
pipe when one is in a bad humour ; I had just lighted 
it when a wounded sow came tearing back right on 
us ; the dogs, which followed her very hard, had blood 
on their muzzles. I put my pipe in my pocket, 
picked up my gun — but the devil was in it. I lost 
half a second, and there was the sow, who with one 
blow of her snout knocked down my companion, 
and threw herself upon him. And I had no means 
of firing ! The dogs rushed again on to the furious 
beast; they held her by the legs, and held on in 
bunches to her ears, literally covering her as with a 
carpet. What was to be done } There was no time 
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to lose. The poor devil was uttering heart-rending 
cries ; I pulled my knife out of my pocket and rushed 
to his aid ; I called off the dogs, and buried the blade 
in the neck of the sow, and then cut her throat ; but 
at the same moment I cut off my own finger, for the 
spring of the knife shut with a jerk of its own accord, 
in the violence of the struggle. 

* Meanwhile my young man had picked himself up, 
his head bare, his clothes in rags, his breeches torn 
from top to bottom. I couldn't help laughing, not- 
withstanding the wound from which I was suffering 
much. But — a finger more or less, it was hardly 
worth losing one's temper for that. The young man 
took out his pocket-book and gave me ten florins for 
having saved his life. That was the value he put on 
it — and he should know best' 

*And your second finger, how came you to lose 
that.?' 

* Ah ! that 's another story which I shall have the 
honour of telling you. The first happened in 1830, 
the second in 1845. I was then gamekeeper in 
Lower Hungary to Count Zoltan. He was a dis- 
agreeable old man, but as hale as an old oak. He 
had made a second marriage with a peasant girl of 
sixteen who had been in his service, and who had 
become an arrant coquette since she had had money 

. to buy grand dresses and fine handkerchiefs. It was 
a sight to behold her on her horse on great hunting- 
days, in a red jacket trimmed with lace, a riding- 
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habit of velvet, and a hat of white beaver ornamented 
with marabou feathers ; no one would imagine that 
she had once run bare-footed on the roads. As she 
had no children she had a favourite dog which she 
called Swallow, because he was quite black, with white 
paws, and this dog she loved much more than she did 
her husband. When they went out hunting she took 
him with her in the carriage. At Count Zoltan's we 
mostly went out fox-hunting. It is a lively sport, and 
our queen is very fond of it, you know ; but perhaps 
you have seen something of it V 

* No, not yet ; tell me how it is carried on in these 
parts ; I come from a distance and am curious.' 

* As it interests you, I am at your command. You 
must imagine yourself invited by some nobleman to 
hunt with him. You arrive ; the company is already 
numerous, both ladies and gentlemen. Gipsies hired 
for the week play during meals, and in the evening 
there is dancing. Next morning at daybreak horns 
sound outside the castle to awaken every one, there is 
a perpetual going and coming, and in the court-yard 
a deafening noise of barking of dogs, and neighing of 
horses, and cracking of whips. An hour later every 
one meets in front of the great door in hunting 
costume. The scene, sir, is very striking. It is on 
these occasions that one sees clearly that God has 
made women, as He has the birds and flowers, espe- 
cially to ornament the whole creation. We set off; 
the dogs are led by some of the mounted servants. 
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When we have arrived on the ground, we divide into 
three parties, in such a manner as to form two wings 
and a centre, and the battle begins. The dogs dis- 
lodge the fox from the bushes where he is hiding ; he 
runs straight in front of him, and meets the huntsmen ; 
if he turns either to the right or left he always finds his 
enemies, who are mounted, and who bar the road, and 
rush frantically to his destruction. Harried by the 
dogs, the fox does not know where to flee, and his 
strength at last fails him. He makes one last effort, 
and faces the enemy; but they have numbers on their 
side, the struggle is too unequal, and the poor fox, 
driven to despair, is fairly bitten to death. 

* Well, sir, we were once a-fox-hunting. The day 
was perfect, the frost had hardened the snow ; it was 
a wild delight to ride at full speed at the fastest gallop 
over the plain. The fox that we were after was a know- 
ing one ; no doubt he had a reputation for cunning 
and malignity to keep up amongst his own comrades ; 
besides, he was nearly as big as a wolf, and more 
agile than a lizard. After having tried to hide him- 
self under a hay-stack, he kept close to the earth in 
some undulating ground, and then got on to a little 
hillock ; there, commanding the surrounding country, 
his jaws open, his tail extended, he seemed to take 
in his position. I think I see him still. He was 
really magnificent ; he had the air of a general, and 
his bushy tail was like a plume. The hounds coming 
up made him pack off; but he ran for three hours 
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more, and we soon perceived that he was slacken- 
ing his pace, and that the pack gained upon him. 
The two favourite dogs of the Count, and * Swallow,' 
the Countess's greyhound, came up to him at last, and 
attacked him on the flank. The fox suddenly facing 
about, put himself on the defensive ; the dogs threw 
themselves on him; the fox, however, whose blood was 
up, put to flight the count's two hounds, and attacked 
Swallow with a special ferocity ; he pulled him down 
and covered the poor beast with wounds. 

* " Help ! my dog 1" cried out the Countess, " help ! 
Konrad, go quick, save my dog !" The poor woman 
was quite pale. 

'I was off like an arrow, and, jumping down, I 
rushed into the midst of that howling mass, and tried 
to seize the fox by the neck to strangle him. I held 
him as in a vice, when, by a sudden movement, he 
jerked round and bit me on the hand. I felt a sharp 
pain, but I was far from thinking at the moment that 
one of my fingers remained between his teeth. The 
whole pack threw themselves on him and crushed 
him like an avalanche. Swallow got off with a few 
wounds. As for myself, I never found my finger ; and 
six months afterwards the Count died, and I lost my 
place.' 

' But what became of the Countess V 

*Ah! I told you I was always unlucky. The 
Countess then went to live in Venice, with her coach- 
man.' 
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Whilst the gamekeeper was speaking, clouds had 
covered the sky, night had drawn in, all was dark ; 
the barking of dogs, and a slender ray of light that 
streamed into the darkness, showed us that we were 
approaching the puszta that we knew. 

'Take care!' called out Konrad, 'here's the ditch.' 

I must remark that nearly all the pusztas are 
surrounded by wide ditches, which protect the shrub- 
bery and kitchen gardens from the incursions of pigs 
and other animals. 

We crossed the chasm on a plank ; and five minutes 
afterwards, as our host had not reckoned too securely 
on our skill as sportsmen, we were seated at table 
before an excellent supper. 
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From Nagy-Korpad to Keszthely — Lake Balaton — Count 
Festetics — Prince Esterhazy*s Castle — Haydn — Life in a 
Hungarian Castle — Food and Wine— The Magyar Nobility 
— Peasant Nobility — A deaf Librarian — ^The Theatre of 
Keszthely — Story of a romantic young man and a fair 
unknown. 

THE day after, at an early hour, having taken 
leave of my host, I drove through Nagy-Kor- 
pad once more. Nothing was to be seen on 
the deserted street except some children playing in the 
sand, and geese walking in long processions. Behind 
the enclosures of the courts women were to be seen 
making their beds in the open air, under the thatched 
roofs, which are prolonged so as to make sheds, for it 
is the custom of the Magyar peasants to sleep all the 
summer outside their houses. 

We crossed an immense plain lost to view in the 
distance in a golden haze. Rows of poplars, serving 
to mark out the roads in winter, kept guard on either 
hand ; from time to time the quiet landscape was en- 
livened by carts of wheat or maize on the background, 
drawn by teams of large white oxen or black buffaloes. 
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At the end of an hour we reached a little railway 
station lost in the immensity of the steppe — one of 
those stations built in the form of a block-house, with 
gratings to the windows, such as I imagine are to be 
found on the Pacific line, in the American savannahs. 

At mid-day I arrived at Kanisza, where I once more 
got upon the Trieste-Pesth line, and started for 
Keszthely. 

Keszthely is situated on the left bank of Lake 
Balaton. If you unfold a map of Austro-Hungary 
you will find to the south-west of Vienna, in the midst 
of the basin formed by the Danube and the Drave, 
this little deep blue lake, which the Germans have 
christened the Platten-See. It is the ancient * Hun- 
garian Sea ' of the Magyar legends and poems. On 
the north, where are situated Keszthely, Tihany, and 
Fiired, the shores of Lake Balaton present a succes- 
sion of picturesque and smiling tableaux, of sheltered 
bays and anchorages, which are the most frequented 
and most popular resorts in Hungary. The volcanic 
heights which command the lake descend in gentle 
declivities, covered with woods and vines, and are 
dotted with pretty hamlets and country houses, like 
the environs of Vevey and Montreux. 

The little country town of Keszthely, as well as 
the surrounding country, belongs almost entirely to 
Count Festetics, in the same way that the town of 
Kanisza is the property of Count Batthyanyi. One 
can hardly realise the riches of the great Hungarian 
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proprietors. The national revenue alone is the better 
for Count Festetics to the amount of ;^4000 a year. 
He has eighty farms, besides studs ; and he has vine- 
yards enough to quench the thirst of Poland and 
Switzerland put together; he has also hotels, a theatre, 
a bathing establishment, and I do not know what 
besides. The vineyards of Count Festetics extend far 
over the hills. It is French workmen who have planted 
them, and as space is no object, it is in a carriage and 
six that the Count drives through these vineyards to 
visit them. In these baths are only real invalids, on 
whose neck, forehead, cheeks, and hands are stamped 
red or violet marks. These baths are about an hour 
from Keszthely, in a stretch of muddy water, and into 
them are admitted, as in omnibuses, persons of both 
sexes without distinction of side. A pair of Hungarian 
moustaches or whiskers ct la Francis-Joseph make a 
vis'd-vis to smooth plaits or a towering chignon. 
But the shocks which our morals receive is lost in 
one's astonishment at the heat of the water, for these 
baths subject those who plunge into them to a 
temperature that would cook a lobster. The railroad 
takes two hours to cross even a part of the lands of 
Count Festetics. His castle rises on the site of the 
ancient fortress of Keszthely, celebrated for the 
resistance it offered to the Turks, who ravaged all the 
<:ountry, burning the villages, and massacring or 
carrying off the inhabitants. 

This residence is quite modem, and is surrounded by 
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beautiful gardens and vast offices. A porter, or rather 
a heiduke, armed with a battle-axe, and in uniform, 
mounts guard before the door. 

We must not imagine that all the castles of the 
Hungarian noblemen resemble that of Prince Ester- 
hazy, which was built on the model of the palace at 
Versailles. Maria-Theresa used to come there some- 
times as to a country residence, and a pleasure 
pavilion was built in honour of her in the park 
where pastoral fites used to be given. The Empress 
one day asked her host how much this pavilion had 
cost him. 

* Eighty thousand florins ' (about ;^ 8,000), he replied. 

* Oh ! prince, that 's quite a bagatelle for you,' 
answered the Empress. 

On returning the day after, Maria-Theresa found 
this word ^ Bagatelle^ inscribed in letters of gold on 
the front of the pavilion. 

There is in this building a room, from which one 
can hear an orchestra playing on the stage above, as 
if it were playing in the room itself. The Empress 
was greatly surprised when she suddenly heard this 
music without musicians. 

Haydn was then the orchestral conductor of Prince 
Esterhazy; for more than thirty years he led the 
band which played at dinner-time. The prince had 
also engaged Italian artists to perform an opera there. 
His ante-chambers were full of lackeys in gorgeous 
livery, and his castles were guarded by a hundred and 
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fifty grenadiers who served him as a guard of honour 
on grand occasions. The lands that Prince Ester- 
hazy possessed were equal in extent to the kingdom 
of Wurtemberg. They comprised a hundred and 
thirty villages, forty towns, and thirty-four castles. 
The annual revenue of this property was about 
;f 1,600,000 sterling. 

At that period, about seventy years ago, the 
palaces of the magnates resembled little courts. They 
were absolute masters on their own lands. 

In the present day the Hungarian aristocracy 
possesses nothing in its castles or in its manners 
which recalls the Middle Ages, or even the luxury of 
the beginning of the century. The nobles live in very 
simple houses, having nothing lordly in them but this 
— they are open to every one. Strangers and natives 
are welcomed alike, and with the same cordiality, and 
are invited to table as friends of the family. 

When your carriage arrives in the courtof one of these 
castles, immediately, without asking who you are, nor 
what you want, before even the master of the house has 
seen you, a legion of servants hasten to take posses- 
sion of your baggage, and to carry it into one of the 
four or five chambers always ready to receive guests. 

It is mid-day ; the bell sounds for dinner ; you are 
conducted to a large table, round which ten or twenty 
persons take their places. Three or four extra covers 
are always laid for those who may happen to arrive 
at the last minute, or during the meal. In the 
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kitchen of a Hungarian country gentleman the fire 
blazes without interruption from six o'clock in the 
morning until ten o'clock at night. 

The dinner is exceedingly abundant. The Hun- 
garian cookery is the next best after the French. 
Cayenne pepper enters into the composition of most 
of the dishes, and heightens their taste most agree- 
ably. The national dishes are numerous, and they 
cannot be appreciated properly unless they are pre- 
pared in such families. As for the wines, they de- 
serve their great reputation. They would be per- 
fect, and would rival the great vintages of France if 
they were a little less heady, and not so heating to 
the blood. The vineyards of Hegylia produce the 
most recherchi wine, at the head of which stands 
that Tokay which is never sold, and which sovereigns 
reserve to drink to the health of their people. After 
Tokay, this king of wine, and wine of kings, come the 
different essences^ made from the sugary juice of the 
grape, which is made to drop in vessels pierced with 
holes. When the dropping ceases the husks of the 
grape which remain are crushed with fresh grapes, 
and * wine of the first drop ' is then made. A second, 
called Maschlasch is obtained by squeezing with the 
hands what remains of the must. And finally, from a 
third pressure is made the vin ordinaire. There are 
more than twenty kinds of wine, which have each 
their own particular colour ; there are some which are 

^ Rust, Erlau, Menesch, Schomlau, etc. 
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white and limpid as crystal, others a pale greenish 
blue like turquoise, or golden yellow like chrysolite, 
some with a tinge of green, a straw colour, or pome- 
granate-red. Tokay is at first of a yellow colour 
bordering on brown, and takes a lovely greenish tint 
as it ages. 

The Hungarians are good talkers, and, with the 
help of their wine, conversation is always very 
animated at these meals. The ladies take a brilliant 
part in it, showing a cultivated intelligence, and a 
knowledge of what is going on, not only in fashions, 
but in questions of politics and literature. The Hun- 
garian woman, like her French sister, has a mind 
naturally gay, lively, and full oi finesse. One is quite 
astonished at the good sense and the promptitude of 
their repartees. 

It is in her own home that the Hungarian woman 
is seen in all her grace, and exercises her sovereign 
charm. German travellers, from a sentiment of 
natural and almost excusable jealousy — if one com- 
pares a German woman with a Hungarian — ^have 
very much disparaged the latter. Their taste for 
elegance and their apparent frivolity, their passion for 
sport and for the hunting-field, does not prevent them, 
however, from being the most devoted of mothers, 
knowing how to smile under suffering, and from having 
been sublime in courage and self-denial during the 
dark and troubled history of their country. 

When a guest is to be particularly honoured, such 
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a succession of dishes is handed to him that if 
eaten would inevitably end in a fit of indigestion. 
But as Hungary has preserved its traditions of polite- 
ness and respect for individual liberty, you are never 
forced to eat or to drink. * You are at home; do just 
as you would if you were in your own house/ says 
the host on coming to welcome you on your arrival, 
squeezing your hand, and offering you a pipe or a 
cigar. 

After dinner they take you for a drive across the 
fields, or up to a neighbouring castle, or if it is Sunday, 
to see the villagers dance. It is often the proprietor of 
the domain — the lord, as he is still called — who pays 
for the musicians. In exchange the peasants give to 
him a certain number of days of field work. The Hun- 
garian nation are the greatest dancers in the world ; 
they dance at all hours the moment they hear music 
play. One of my friends who travelled this spring in 
Hungary told me that even in the midst of the inun- 
dated plains he saw here and there, on little islands 
standing out of the water, red pettifcoats turning round. 

After supper during the evening, if there are young 
girls and young men at the castle, they dance, whilst 
the master of the house plays his game of whist with the 
cur6. The German or French governess plays the piano. 

Next day all is silence in the great house until 
ten o*clock. Every one gets up and breakfasts when 
he likes. The children are generally up the first. 
After their lessons they mount on horseback. If you 
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are an early riser, you are given a gun, and are in- 
vited to shoot in the vicinity. 

During the whole morning the master of the castle 
is very busy ; the great Hungarian aristocracy have 
kept up the habit of managing their lands themselves, 
and it is no light work to indicate to each his task in 
an administration sometimes as vast and as compli- 
cated as that of a little state. There certainly are 
the ispans or stewards, but stewards, like cashiers, often 
find it advisable to cross the frontier. 

Such is the ordinary course of every-day life in the 
castle of a Magyar country gentleman. In winter 
he may go with his family to pass two or three 
months at Pesth. Living far from court he expects 
nothing from its favours, and preserves not only 
his dignity but his pride and independence. He 
places the interests of his country above everything 
personal. And the Hungarian nobility has been 
beyond all else animated by an ardent patriotic spirit 
which has always urged it to put itself at the head of 
all reforms judged necessary for the country, and of 
its national insurrections. Large in their ideas, and 
unprejudiced, they have nothing of the conceit and 
self-sufficient haughtiness of the German nobility. A 
Magyar nobleman talks familiarly with a peasant ; 
and he has the moral influence of the English country 
gentleman. The Hungarian aristocracy have remained 
the ruling class, because they mix with the people, 
who accept their guidance and counsel, since it is 
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amongst them that liberty has always reckoned its 
bravest and most chivalrous defenders. In 1840 the 
nobility voted for the * language law/ which sub- 
stituted Magyar for Latin ; they put restrictions on 
their own privileges, and imposed taxes on themselves 
from which before they had been exempt. And in 
common with the clergy they voted in 1848 the 
abolition of forced labour and the tithe, the liberty 
of the press, and the establishment of trial by jury. 

The Hungarian aristocracy is divided into three 
classes : the magnates, who may be compared to 
English peers — the untitled nobility, forming an 
aristocratic middle class, corresponding also to the 
gentry in England — and the sandaled or rustic no- 
bility composed of poor devils and peasants. Dating 
from the time of the wars against the Turks, whole 
villages were ennobled in a lump, in reward for 
military services that their inhabitants had rendered 
to their country. The king, in giving a grant of 
liberty to these peasants, ennobled them ; for in 
Hungary the word noble has in reality no other 
signification than that of * free man.' I have already 
said that these gentlemen dressed in sheep-skin are 
surnamed Bocskoros^ that is, 'sandaled,' because the 
greater part of them, not being rich enough to buy a 
pair of boots, clothe the foot in a piece of leather 
fastened with cords round the ankle. ^ 

* Those peasants who have lost their title of nobility, because they 
arrived too late on the field of battle, are called even in this day 
* Tobb agyokf'' that is, literally, those who preferred to stay in bed. 
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In these days, when all citizens are free, this latter 
kind of nobility have no longer any privileges, and the 
toll-collectors placed at the entrance to the bridges 
have the right to strike the noble peasant who forgets 
to pay as he passes, as if he were a simple clod- 
hopper. There are a hundred thousand of these 
sandaled gentlemen, and amongst them are swine- 
herds, shepherds, and domestic servants. In some 
few villages they have even managed to keep up 
some remains of their ancient prestige, and are to 
be found at the head of affairs ; indeed, they and 
others like them principally canvass for the elections 
of the magnates. 

The great Magyar nobility is composed of 136,000 
families, amongst which are reckoned 150 magnates, 
who are known to be princely proprietors ; indeed, 
twenty years ago the sixth part of Hungary belonged 
to ten of these. They were always at the head of 
political and civil society, as they still are, for it is 
they who give the impulse to all the generous and 
patriotic manifestations which take place at every 
moment in Hungary. When the National Academy 
destined for the propagation of the Magyar language 
was founded. Count Szechenyi presented ;f 6400 ; 
Count Karolyi, ;f5040; Prince Batthyanyi, ;f6ooo; 
and the Esterhazys, ;f 3200. And the same un- 
bounded generosity shows itself whenever the pro- 
gress and good of the country demands it. 

Let us return to Keszthely and Count Festetics. 
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His castle is famous for its library, which contains 
some of the most precious repositories of the history 
of Hungary. A sexagenarian, the librarian, perched 
like an owl on the summit of the castle, lives here 
retired behind the iron doors, the guardian of this 
terrestrial paradise of science. 

* Ascend until you come to the roof,' said the 
heiduke to me, * ascend until you come to a little 
screened door. Go in without knocking, for the old 
man is rather deaf He nestles in the angle of the 
roof, and from there you'll have a splendid view. 
He passes his life in looking at the clouds which float 
from his pipe to those in the skies. In the morning he 
talks with the swallows, in the evening with the bats.' 

I climbed a stone stair-case, and on the third floor 
found the door mentioned. I entered into a sort of 
pigeon-house with narrow windows. Seated in front 
of a desk, before a mirror which served to announce 
the approach of visitors, the librarian was reading in an 
enormous folio, with red edges and brass clasps. His 
bunch of keys was by his side ; he held in his mouth 
his long Turkish pipe, and his handkerchief rested 
near his tobacco-box, within reach of his hand. The 
looking-glass reflected his fuzzy old red wig, his hawk 
nose, and his toothless mouth, which were like nut- 
crackers. He would have made a study for one of 
the grinning faces which people the fantastic tales of 
Hoffmann ; or for the shade of one of the savants of 
the sixteenth century who consume their days and 
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nights in deciphering the text of a Latin alchemist's 
book. When he perceived me, he turned round. 

* Sir/ said I, * can I see the library ?' 

* The librarian ?* 

* The library/ 

* Ah ! yes, you have heard of my discovery by the 
newspapers ; you are interested yourself also then in 
the Queen of Sheba's eyes ?' 

*I don't understand you,' I said, with difficulty 
repressing a smile. 

* You are not a savant then V 

* No,' I replied — timidly this time. 

* You are mistaken ; you are in the most complete 
error,' he cried, moving his arms like a windmill. * I 
assure you that the Queen of Sheba had blue eyes, 
and not black ones as the German so-called pro- 
fessors make out. This discovery that I have made 
is of capital importance ; for if the Queen of Sheba 
had had black eyes, Solomon, who liked blue ones, 
would most probably never have composed the Book 
of the Canticles.' 

He became excited, and screamed out like a deaf 
man, which he was. Not understanding his disserta- 
tion, I approached the window, and an exclamation 
of admiration escaped from me at the sight of the 
extensive view. The houses of the little town were 
picturesquely built on the edge of the azure lake; 
in front of the castle stood the ruins of the church 
which belonged to the old fortified town ; and on the 
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other bank, the eye lost itself in the extent of a vast 
plain, as blue in the horizon as the sea. 

* How beautiful it is 1* I exclaimed. 

* No, sir, I Ve never been married,' answered the 
librarian. * Books have kept me away from women. 
Books are my children, and my family ! they give 
less care, and offer more security and consolation.' 

. With a gesture of despair, I pointed out to him the 
ruined tower of the old church. 

* It was the Turks who burnt it,' he said, understand- 
ing me at last * This church dates from 13 19, but the 
Turks were not able to seize the castle. Keszthely 
comes from castelluniy a Latin word which means a 
fortified place. The Romans had already established 
a castle here, and more, they had dug a canal to unite 
Lake Balaton with the Danube.' 

I went through the form of examining the library, 
whose precious volumes were locked up behind 
gratings of iron wire. Large bars protected ' the 
shelves. It quite pained me to look at the books ; 
they seemed to sigh for air and to be read. 

But Keszthely has not only a count who has a 
castle and a library and a librarian, it has also a 
theatre and comedians. This theatre is to other 
theatres what Punch and Judy is to the Porter St. 
Martin. The architecture is simply h^art-rending. 
But I passed an amusing evening amongst worthy 
people who were not hard to please. The play was a 
French piece translated into Hungarian ; Moli^re was 
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represented in high boots, a close braided coat and 
an Astracan cap. Louis XIV., as a hussar, wore the 
costume of a magnate, he had a kalpak surmounted 
with an eagle's feather, an attila braided with gold, 
and a great curved sword in a velvet sheath, and 
sonorous spurs. Was it that the wardrobe of the 
troupe was too poor to furnish other costumes, or 
did they wish to flatter the audience in naturalising 
Moli^re and Louis XIV. as Magyars t 

The Hungarian tongue is eminently theatrical; 
it expresses the passion of the drama with much 
vigour and tenderness. Hungarian actors seem to 
me to play much more naturally than German ones, 
who imagine that, to be pathetic, they must stretch 
open their mouth as far as their ears, and must roar 
like the sea in a fury. The actresses were all very 
pretty. In this respect Hungary is a privileged 
country. Ugly women are as rare as curiosities, and 
might show themselves at fairs as phenomena. 

By one of those chances which sometimes happen 
in travelling, I found myself at the theatre of 
Keszthely, by the side of a young man with whom I 
travelled in the morning from the station of Kanisza. 
He had gone to the same hotel as myself, and I had 
often met him in the caff. His air of sadness and 
dejection mingled with ennui had first struck me, 
and next puzzled me. 

We entered the hotel at the same time, and sat 
down to the same table at supper. But when they 
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brought us two plates of beefsteak, he pushed his 
away and called for wine. 

The young man poured out two glasses one after 
the other, and drank each at a gulp. 

* I fear you are unhappy ?* I said in a pitying tone. 
'For two months now I seem hardly to live; I 

languish and exist, but feel half dead/ 

* You should travel, that would divert you.' 
*Alas! it's just what I am doing. I've been to 

Vienna — so insipid. I've been to Trieste — ^horrible; 
I've seen Venice — dismal. Ah ! sir, when your 
whole thoughts are possessed by a woman whom 
you love, you can see nothing but her — seek nothing 
but her — ^you care for nothing else.' 

* And does this woman run away from you V 

* That would be nothing ! but she has disappeared. 

* You pique my curiosity. Pray tell me your 
story.' 

* Indeed,' said he, interrupting me, * I think it 
would give me relief. I don't know why, but you 
inspire me with confidence. Perhaps that's why 
chance has so often thrown us together of late.' 
* Hitherto,' he continued, 'I've not told any one, not 
even my best friend. Brought up by a severe father, 
I appear to be cold and reserved. But since I've 
begun to speak to you, it seems as though the crush- 
ing weight is already somewhat less heavy. To your 
health!' 

He finished the bottle and sent for another. 
VOL. II. G 
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* Have you ever been in Pesth ?' he asked me. 

* Yes, two years ago, but it was in winter. A 
delightful town ; every one who goes there falls in 
love with it/ 

* Then you have been to the bal masqu^ at the 
Redoubt ?' 

* I know the hall of the Redoubt, but I was not at 
the ball itself.' 

*Well, then, you have never seen a bal masqu^. 
It's only at Pesth where they give real masquerades. 
The aristocracy show themselves there in all the 
riches of their past splendour ; the magnates come 
in costumes of velvet and gold, and the women 
seem to be covered with diamonds. And how they 
dance ! Sylphs are not more graceful, more ethereal. 
This year three grand fancy balls were given ; I 
would gladly have sold my bed to have gone then, 
for there was a beautiful mask that I followed since 
the beginning of the Carnival, without ever having 
obtained a rendezvous, nor persuaded her to unmask. 
At the first ball she was dressed as a Circassian. At 
the second ball she wore the pretty costume of the 
Wallachian peasants, her black hair strewn with gold 
and silver coins. At the third ball she was dressed as 
a pilgrim ; I danced three czardas with her, and each 
time my arm clasped her I felt her tremble and her 
heart beat against mine. But prayers and supplica- 
tions, nothing could touch her ; she escaped from me 
at the end of the ball, as a bird might fly out of the 
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window. I had asked her as a last favour to allow 
me to write to her under an assumed name and 
address. "Impossible," she answered, and she dis- 
appeared. All that week I never ceased to think 
of her. Oh ! if I had but the slightest sign, but a word 
to give me a clue ! but I have nothing — nothing. I 
went out a great deal ; I went every afternoon to 
Kugler's the great confectioner's, which is the rendez- 
vous of all the 61ite of Pesth. I hoped always to 
meet her^ to see her, 

* Two months passed : it was the 28th of April ; I 
was sitting alone at a table in the same confectioner's. 
I had turned over the leaves of all the illustrated 
papers, even the fashion ones, and I was so tired ! 
But presently a woman entered, with the dignified 
grace of a goddess, and sat down not far from me. 
As she arranged her skirts in sitting down, I saw 
two little child-like feet from beneath the folds, in 
which I recognised immediately those of my beloved 
unknown. They were clad in high ornamented boots 
and white silk stockings. With boots such as those, 
by Jove ! what inroad women make in men's hearts ! 
She wore a beaver hat, with an aigrette, which 
gave her a decidedly fancy air. " It is she ! it is 
she!" I said to myself, and my heart and imagina- 
tion galloped. But she remained perfectly calm, not 
even looking at me, and I did not dare to speak. I 
could only devour her with my eyes. She finished 
her glass of punch and went out, throwing a florin to 
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the waiter, without ever opening her mouth to speak. 
I leant out of the window to see where she was 
going ; she disappeared round the comer of the 
square. 

*" Oh ! it is she ! it is she !" I exclaimed to myself, 
cursing my timidity. 

* And going home, I wept. On the following days 
her image was ever before me, adorned with new 
charms, dazzling as a vision. I continued to pass 
all my afternoons at Kugler*s. I had become dull, 
savage, insupportable. 

* Saturday came ; I despaired of seeing her again, 
when, towards six o'clock, she suddenly entered the 
little salon and sat down not far from me. She was 
more beautiful than ever. I did not take my eyes off 
her, but she appeared quite unconscious, as if she did 
not see me. She rose to go ; but this time I took care 
to follow, and not to let her get out of sight. 

* Night had fallen. The gas-lights were illuminated. 
She took the direction of a small street, at the end 
of which she got into a carriage. The two horses set 
off at a gallop. 

* Oh, sir, dear sir, I never saw her again ! — she 
disappeared like a goddess who has remounted on 
her cloud ! Where is she } where is she } what is she 
doing } I have not ceased to repeat these questions 
to myself for the last two months. I seek for her 
everywhere, I ask all the echoes. And my grief is 
like my love — boundless ! If I could only forget her ! 
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But I cannot, for the sight of all other women has 
become insipid, repugnant, insupportable/ 

He leant his head on his hands, and remained some 
minutes silent — absorbed. 

* Do you see,* he said, * how deeply I feel it ? nothing 
can cure me ; no, nothing can make me forget her. I 
have stopped in this place to-day, as I sometimes do 
stay in other places ; but I have only one idea — to 
see her again !' 

After another pause, he finished his glass, and asked 
me — 

* Are you going to stay long at Keszthely V 

* Oh no ; Tm going to start to-morrow by the first 
train ; I've left my luggage at the station.* 

* And where are you going } if you don't mind my 
asking.' 

*rm going to the baths of Fiired ; I'm told it's 
very amusing there. What do you say to coming 
with me.?' 

* Well, that's a good idea !* 

* Fiired is during the summer the rendezvous of the 
fashionable world of Pesth ; perhaps you would find 
there the cause of all your suffering.' 

* Oh ! if what you say would only come true, how 
I should bless this meeting with you !' 

He finished the rest of the bottle. 

* Settled then!' he said, putting down his glass on 
the table ; * I will start to-morrow with you.' 

* Quite settled.' 
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The * Hungarian Sea * — Crossing from Sio-Fok to Tihany 
— The Hungarian Trouville — Music — Society — ^Jews, monks, 
cur^s, and priests — ^Toilettes — Cancans — Hungarian naiads — 
The church at the theatre — Moonlight — Excursion to Tihany 
— Hungarian literature — Extjnct volcanoes — Republican 
monks. 

THE railway winds along the right bank of 
Lake Balaton, and crosses a marshy country 
where troops of half-wild horses feed. A 
large part of this land has been reclaimed from the 
ancient bottom of the lake; for the water-level of 
Lake Balaton lowers every year.^ You are lost here 
as in the midst of a desert ; there is not a roof, not a 
clock-tower, not a tree to be seen; the grey and 
monotonous plain is covered with a short grass that 
the sand powders as if with a layer of hoar-frost, and 
it stretches until the further end is lost to sight, and 
blends with the sky. On this lake no boats are to be 
seen, not even a fisherman's bark ; you might imagine 
yourself to be on the shores of the Dead Sea. It is 

* The same phenomenon is observed at the Neusiedlersee, between 
Vienna and Raab. This lake, over which a few years ago large crafts 
sailed, is to-day almost completely dried up. 
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true that its little waves have a shameless perfidy; 
at the moment when one least expects it, this lake, 
which is said to have tides, becomes agitated, hesitates, 
quits its bed, and giving itself up to fits of bad temper, 
has tempests of which the Baltic might be proud, but 
which are ridiculous in so narrow a lake. It behaves 
as if it were a deserted son of an ancient sea which 
once covered the land, and which tried to recall its 
origin. 

At Sio-Fok, a little steamer (the Kisfaludy) starts, 
crossing twice a day. The waves of Lake Balaton 
shine like watered silk under the beams of the sun. 
Tihany, perched on a knoll, terminating in a cliff at 
the edge of the lake, is soon distinguished ; an isthmus 
formed by a succession of extinct craters joins it to 
the shore. The monastery and the church, with their 
high white walls, stand out like those charming 
vignettes on a background of azure, and framed in 
gold, which ornament old Gothic missals. Fiired next 
appears, in its verdant bay; and you rejoice to see 
hills and trees again, a smiling alpine landscape, 
which seems to have been transported ready-made 
from the Oberland, chilets and all. 

Two hotels stand on the borders of the lake as 
grand and majestic as palaces. They were constructed 
by the Benedictines of Tihany, who have been owners 
of the baths of Fiired since the year 1055. King 
Andreas i., who built their monastery on the pro- 
montory of Tihany, gave them also the surrounding 
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country, which they colonised, cultivated, peopled, 
and embellished. They created Fiired, which, thanks 
to them, has become the most important watering- 
place in Hungary, the Magyar Trouville. Not only 
have they built hotels, but they have also erected a 
hospital, a theatre, a Catholic church, a Protestant 
temple, and a little synagogue. Fiired is a bathing 
resort, pleasant to behold, for in it every one is 
substantial and robust. The doctors have so little 
to do that they get fat like cheese-mongers, and 
not being able to hire out their services, are re- 
duced to letting their villas instead. The houses are 
grouped on the edge of the lake, from which they 
are only separated by lawns and clusters of trees as 
in English grounds. Some of the villas scattered 
about on the heights in the midst of the green vine- 
yards serve to accentuate the scenery. The aspect 
of this summer retreat is delicious ; life there must be 
like that of the saints in paradise. In the morning 
you are awakened by sounds of music ; at mid-day, if 
you wish, you can dine with music, and in the evening 
you take a walk in the midst of the sweetest melodies. 
Only, instead of celestial harps, violins twang, cym- 
bals are beaten, and, instead of blue satin tunics, 
you behold the performers in black frock-coats, which 
does not however prevent them from being authentic 
Gipsies, guaranteed by Government, which grants 
their licence. Twice a day the orchestra of the baths 
plays in the little wooden rotunda which stands in 
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the centre of the promenade. The music-hour unites 
all classes of society; some walk in groups, which 
stop to bow to other groups or to talk ; it is as if a 
conservatory had been turned into a drawing-room. 
The most exaggerated toilettes find room in these 
alleys to display themselves. But the Hungarians 
possess thoroughly the truly Parisian science, which 
consists in dressing with taste and in reason ; they 
have, above all, that natural air of distinction which 
gives so marked a style to the simplest dress. In 
general slender, their figures are supple and full of 
grace; and if the greater part are brunettes, one 
meets also amongst them some who are dazzling 
blondes, and these have by no means anything 
vaporous or flaccid about them, like some un- 
healthy-looking pale German women, ill-built, with 
long necks awkwardly placed on two thin shoulders. 
On the contrary, they have health and strength, and 
physical beauty in all its vigour and wealth ; the sun 
itself seems to have infused his rays of fire into their 
veins. 

The ladies of the aristocracy display less luxury 
here than the wives of the rich Jewish merchants 
of Pesth and of other of the towns. Fiired takes 
the place, to them, of the Israelitish promised land, 
and they come here in numbers every summer to live 
in the * lap of abundance * (as the operas of M. Scribe 
have it), after having danced ten months round the 
Golden Calf. The Jewish women do not show in 
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Hungary the taste, with which they are usually re- 
proached, of a preference for glaring colours. Their 
folly and babyishness in the fashions is great, but even 
if they do somewhat exaggerate their costumes, they 
are so beautiful, and have such a wonderful carnation 
freshness, that it is impossible not to admire them. I 
do not know what secret they possess to retain their 
youthful looks so long ; one of them the other day 
presented to me, to my great astonishment, her five 
children ; I had taken her for a young girl of twenty, 
and perhaps she was not much older, for in Hungary 
they often marry as early as in the East.^ 

Besides all the representatives of the higher and 
middle aristocracy, and many Jews, there are at 
Fiired a great number of cur^s, monks, abb^s, and 
prelates in high boots, white gloves, and soft hats, 
walking about in groups, with their pipes in their 
mouths or with ladies on their arm. Religion in this 
country has nothing of the austere and frowning air 
which makes it in other countries a thing so dis- 
agreeable in the eyes of many people. Outwardly it 
involves no sacrifices ; it is natural, frank, and smooth ; 
it is a religion of the pocket, a religion that coquettes 
with hell, as a place to be trifled with. Divine love 
here blends gently with terrestrial love; and the 
kingdom of God is to be reached in a carriage and 
four, by a fine Hungarian road, forty feet wide. The 

^ A doctor in Pesth told me as a fact, that a girl of thirteen years of 
age was the mother of twins, whose father was but sixteen. 
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clergy being so exceedingly tolerant in their own 
case, it is easy to understand that they exercise 
tolerance towards others. 

At ten o'clock the wives of the Jewish bankers, the 
Hungarian priests, heretics, and Christians, plunge 
with the same zeal into the baths. At mid-day the 
restaurants and hotels are taken by assault in imitation 
of the siege of Jerusalem by the Crusaders. After 
dinner they all meet in the verandahs, where they play 
— well, games that were old enough two thousand 
years ago. The Hungarian is a gambler, and likes to 
enjoy life; to him, without the games of love and 
chance, it would be about as cheerful as a policeman's. 

Towards four o'clock more plunging and diving, 
then supper to Gipsy melodies, and lounging by moon- 
light in paths whose end is more or less doubtful, 
where men have the habit of walking with the women 
who are dear to them. 

The steamboat on one side and the rustic cabs on 
the other, bring every day fresh cargoes of families 
and idle bachelors ready for mischief. 

At the hour of the arrival of the boat, every one 
meets on the shore ; and the scandal and tale-telling 
which takes place there show that the art of crushing 
one's neighbour is not the property of our dear fellow- 
members of the Parisian press alone. In fact, it is 
just the little life of a little town, where every one 
knows, and spies, and observes, and studies his neigh- 
bour. Twelve hours after your arrival it is known 
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where you come from, what you are, what you do, if 
you are travelling for rheumatism, or heart disease ; 
what hour you rise, what toilet vinegar you use, what 
you eat, what you drink, at what hour you go to 
bed, and what are your political opinions, even when 
you don't trouble yourself about politics. If the 
Countess von V — has arrived at four o'clock, at ten 
minutes past four her whole life will be related to 
you, and her too intimate relations with a young 
abb4 who was, like Candide, her preceptor in the 
agreeable art of making love. Under the leafy shades 
of the promenades every afternoon, idle tongues give 
themselves up to a pic-nic of slander which recalls the 
coffee parties held by German ladies. 

In the morning or evening baths are taken in the lake. 
With what joyous freedom, what delight, and merry 
voluptuousness the Hungarian women plunge into the 
sparkling water, sparkling in the sun ! They might 
be nymphs or naiads rising from the mysterious depths 
of the empire of the waters, and sporting as in some 
mythological lake. They caress the waves with their 
supple bodies, they surrender themselves to them with 
a sort of intoxication, playing with them as if with 
living and loved human beings ; and the little waves, 
tossed about by them, spread white foam around them 
like the beating of swans' wings. 

Towards five o'clock on my way to the theatre, I 
could say like the president of Brosses when he was 
entering the theatre at Verona, ' I never saw so many 
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monks in the church processions as there were at the 
comedy/ The first rows of benches, right behind 
the orchestra, were occupied entirely by priests and 
prelates, their gloves covered with pastoral rings, and 
handling their ivory opera-glasses with the skill of old 
connoisseurs. The charming operetta of Gille and 
Jaime was given, * The Court of King P^taud/ What 
spirit ! what wild gaiety ! how piquante and enticing 
were the actresses ! and how those gay prelates with 
smiling faces laughed and enjoyed the pearly notes 
of the more than suggestive couplets ! 

All this to us seems scandalous ; and yet what is now 
to be seen in Hungary existed to an equal extent in 
Rome but ten years ago, and before the Reformation, 
everywhere. It might be said that Protestantism has 
taken out the colour of Roman Catholicism, and that 
whenever it has come into contact with it, the latter 
has become peevish, grey, tarnished, savage, and 
melancholy as Calvinism itself. If you are fond of 
moonlight nights, barcaroles, rowing in tiny skiffs 
over the water — all the rather worn-out subjects of 
the ballad-singers — ^you need not go to Venice : come 
to Fiired. Every night the moon rises at nearly the 
same hour, and its large round face kisses with glad 
mouth the waters, which seem to tremble with happi- 
ness. Little boats begin to come out from the bank 
in search of nocturnal adventures in the wake of 
other barks, which pursue their way in a discreet 
manner, like some belated woman of good intention. 
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In the midst of the profound stillness young and 
fresh voices sing popular airs, and make you imagine 
that the seat on which you are is a stall in the opera 
at Pesth. The decorations, I need hardly say, show 
that the Great Mechanist of the universe is, and ever 
will be, unapproachable in the grandeur and beauty 
of the surroundings. 

Those who fear for themselves the perfidy of woman 
and the wave, walk on the shores in a corridor of 
verdure and marvellous perspective formed by an 
alley of trees, and wait until the coy stars are good 
enough to open their eyelids and twinkle their bright 
eyes. The landscape then becomes still more strik- 
ing. The moment seems to have arrived to expect 
to see Romeo escalade the silken ladder, suspended 
from the balcony of Juliet. The nights at Fiired 
have the softness, the brilliancy, the charm of the 
nights at Verona, Naples, and Florence. I shall 
never forget the splendour of the midnight spectacle 
that I contemplated through my window. The starry 
sky literally glowed with transparent light, and Fiired 
in the background of its bay slept with the calm of 
a cradled child. I fancied myself transported into 
some fairy palace, in the midst of a park heavy with 
the perfume of flowers, opposite a magic lake peopled 
by sprites ; and as I dreamed, I seemed to see the 
light spirits of the water rise out of it, and dance in 
the moonlight behind the long reeds, whose silvery 
plumes swayed like feathery fans ; a falling star at 
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the moment coloured the lake with tints of violet, 
purple, and red, and upon its solitary rock Tihany 
seemed to watch over all like a sentinel. 

The next day I went to visit the picturesque 
monastery. 

It is the regular excursion of all those who come 
to Fiired. Herr A. Sturm, a young journalist of 
Buda-Pesth, whose acquaintance I had made on my 
arrival, accompanied me. The horses of our carriage 
started off with an ardour that showed their desire to 
feast on the Benedictines' hay. The vine, which the 
poet Petofi calls *the beautiful daughter of the 
Magyar country,' clothes with its green drapery the 
hills, at the foot of which winds the road, whilst to the 
left the lake spreads its sheet of pale blue water. 
Thoroughly enjoying the splendid picture before us, 
and the beautiful morning on which dawned a holiday 
sun, we talked as we drove along. 

Herr Sturm, who has written a very interesting 
book upon Pesth, gave me a sketch of Hungarian 
literary history. The grand movement at the great 
national outburst which preceded the revolution of 
1848 is at a stand-still. It is true that the chiefs of 
the new school are no longer there. Kisfaludy was 
the first to give a place of honour to the Magyar 
language in his epic recitals, his delicate and eloquent 
strophes, in which he paints nature en fite and his 
country in mourning; Vorosmarty was the poet of 
songs of despair ; he stirred the holy indignation of 
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the conquered to the depth of their hearts, and in his 
burning verses recalled to memory the disasters of 
his country, urging to endurance and hope; Arany 
was the singer of warlike legends ; Petofi, the poet 
of the dreamy solitudes of the puszta, of nafve village 
anecdotes, of adventures of war and of love, of the 
passionate excesses of youth, was the enthusiastic 
singer for fatherland and liberty, * of the riches and 
splendour of his beautiful country, of its enchanting 
women, its fiery wine, and fast horses.* Petofi was 
at once the Korner, the B^ranger, and the Musset 
of Hungary. * Nor yet,* added Herr Sturm, * are 
men of letters wanting to-day ; the census taken in 
1 87 1 states that there are amongst us about 70,000 
persons engaged in literature ; at Buda-Pesth we 
have a dozen literary clubs, or rather, small literary 
meetings which bear the names of * The Little Pipe,* 
*The Coffee Fountain,* *The Literary Club,* *The 
Academic Club,' etc. The poets meet at the Cafe 
Cammon. All these meetings form, so to speak, so 
many little chapels, which excommunicate each other. 
The most important of these clubs is *The Coffee 
Fountain;* it may be said to be the spring also of the 
most important literature. All those who have made 
themselves a name of late years are members of this 
club : Stephen Toldy, Eugene Rakosi, Ludwig Doczy, 
Adolph Agai, Arpad Berczik, all drink at * The Coffee 
Fountain.* Toldy has the grace, elegance, and vivacity 
of French writers. Hardly thirty years of age, he has 
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already written a dozen volumes of history and fiction, 
and several theatrical pieces which have been re- 
presented with success. Herr Toldy, who seems to 
have taken Alexandre Dumas fils for his model, 
is, like the latter, occupied above all with social 
problems, and has chosen woman for his study. 
Rakosi and Doczy are both poets; the former is 
known by a classic comedy, *iEsop;* and the latter 
by a comedy in the style of Calderon, *The Kiss.* 
Both are literary idealists ; they do not realise but 
dream their works. Nothing is real, nothing lives in 
their misty creations. Adolph Agai, who has studied 
medicine and obtained his diploma as a doctor, is 
the only one of our writers who knows how to dis- 
sect the human soul. His style is as full of grace 
as of humour; he is considered the most finished 
master of the time in the art of satire ; and he 
and Aurel Kecskemdthy are our most celebrated 
journalists. 

* The Academic Club recruits itself also from the 
intellectual Mte of the capital. Ladislaus Arany, the 
son of the great poet, is a member of it. This young 
man has inherited the talent of his father ; he is the 
author of a comic poem, besides an epic on the war 
with the Huns. Among other young authors, I 
should mention the poet Alexandre Endrody, and 
Emil Abranyi, whose witty speeches rival those of 
the Parisians. The aristocracy has also many repre- 
sentatives among men of letters. Count Geza Zichy 

VOL. II. H 
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has composed the most imaginative narratives in 
verse, besides charming ballads/ 

Our carriage began at this moment to ascend the 
steep incline of the hill of Tihany. The vineyards 
had disappeared, the soil had taken a dull ferruginous 
tint, the flints shone with a metallic lustre. It 
appeared as if we were in the midst of an extinct 
furnace : the funnel-shaped hollows, the truncated 
cones, the little mountains with their sugar-loaf 
formation, are evidently craters. 

If I were a savant, what a chance this would be for 
the development of my little theory of volcanic erup- 
tions! For geologists are divided into two camps. 
The one says, that the interior of our planet being 
composed of matters in fusion, of a liquid incandescent 
mass, it happens that this mass of fire has some- 
times broken through the crust, which is found on 
its surface, and which we call the terrestrial rind ; 
the other insists that, by reason of the situation of 
volcanoes on the shores of the sea, the water re- 
duced to vapour and decomposed by the internal 
heat of the globe, has sufficient force to burst through 
the terrestrial layers, and to put in motion columns 
of vapour and gas. Unfortunately the craters of 
Tihany, dismissed in ages past from their functions, 
cannot decide which of the two theories is the more 
true or probable. 

Soon afterwards we arrived at the convent of the 
Benedictines ; the two towers of its church and its 
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high walls gave it the appearance of a fortified castle. 
Formerly it was possible to drive all round the monas- 
tery ; but to-day it is quite at the edge of the cliffs, 
the rocks of which are detached ; it even overhangs 
the abyss. The porter conducted us to one of the 
Fathers, who filled I know not what superior function. 
He received us in the most cordial manner ; made 
us sit down on the sofa, and taking a little box 
from a chest of drawers offered us cigars. The 
room was well furnished ; some shelves fixed to the 
wall supported a library of recent publications ; a 
crucifix in ivory of rare beauty was suspended be- 
tween two clocks whose immovable hands seemed to 
speak of eternity. 

The Father asked us to stay to dinner. The 
Hungarian convents are well known still to practise 
hospitality in a princely fashion. 

* Would you like me to show you the highest 
point of Tihany.?' he said, *you will see a beautiful 
panorama.' 

We rose to follow him. He led us by a mountain 
path broad and sloping, and bordered by pretty pink 
and blue flowers, on to a rising ground at the west. 
From this belvedere of verdure the eye takes in the 
whole country, and the lake to the extent of some 
forty to fifty miles. It was a truly magnificent 
spectacle. At our feet the waves of the lake shone 
and sparkled like melted jewels. On the left were 
the white houses of Fiired in the midst of their groves 
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and gardens, which made one dream of a troop of 
ostriches in an oasis. Behind Fiired were little 
dimpled valleys, lost in the shade, in which were, as 
in niches, pretty villages, in ever decreasing perspec- 
tive, vanishing at last in the sleeping background of 
the sky. On the north the forest of Bakony shows 
its grim and mysterious depths, and spreads forth 
to the horizon, the outline of the tops of its trees in- 
dented like the waves of a sea. On the other side 
of the lake, the south, the steppes vast and bare 
rolled their boundless plains to the Danube. On 
these, the soul, like the eagle, can contemplate In- 
finity. Here, too, the neighing of wild horses mingles 
with the cries and cracking of whips of the herds, 
hundreds of beasts rush at the same hour towards 
the watering-places, and the heron and the swan 
wander without fear on the edges of marshes dotted 
with large mastic trees, and covered with birds of 
sparkling plumage, whilst the bandit only stops the 
carriage of the wife of some great lord to demand 
a kiss. Far away in the puszta all is varied, all is 
changing, the morning breaks all rosy, like some fair 
young girl running bare-footed in the dew; at the 
burning hour of noon the earth wrinkles, swells, 
cracks, the grass hangs withered under the fiery 
caresses of the sun, until evening, when her forehead 
crowned with stars hardly opened, she sinks blushing 
into her bridal couch. 

While we were still standing on the height, a priest 
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in white gloves and a large straw hat, followed by 
a little dog, came to meet us ; it was the curd of 
Tihany. His parishioners, few in number, scattered 
in poor huts at the edge of the lake, are for the 
most part fishermen, Balaton is greatly famed for 
its fish ; the fogas^ a species of huge perch which 
is only found in the * Hungarian sea,* is especially 
appreciated by epicures. The gar swims in shoals 
in the waters of Tihany. Often in the midst of 
Mass the door of the church is thrown open, and a 
voice calls out * Jon a garda 1 ' * The gar are coming.* 
At once all the pews are emptied; every one runs 
to the boats and nets. The gar is salted, and is eaten 
with bread and butter. There is a great consumption 
of it in Transylvania, where it is sold in all the 
markets. 

On coming down from the monastery, we stopped 
at the threshold of the door of a peasant's house to 
relight our cigars, 

* Here 's a gentleman who has come a long way — 
from Paris,' said the curd to a woman who was hold- 
ing the live coal from which he was taking a light. • 

* Ah ! poor fellow,* exclaimed the woman, * he isn't 
Hungarian then !' 

And she looked at me with an air of profound 
commiseration. 

Amongst all the Magyars, whether educated or not, 
one finds this same exalted idea of their race, this 
fanatic and passionate love of their country, which 
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they place above all others. Indeed, they call it 
* Blessed Hungary ' (dldott Magyarorszag), and when 
they return from foreign lands prostrate themselves 
to kiss the very soil. * Out of Hungary, life is not 
life,* says one of their popular proverbs. If they 
had not had this patriotic virtue, for which they 
have been reproached, would they have been able to 
resist the Slaves, Turks, and Germans, with such an 
astonishing vitality.^ Without this powerful spring 
of national pride they would certainly never have 
come out victorious from the terrible situations in 
which they have so often been placed by the many 
successive invasions. The Tartars and Turks have 
endeavoured to exterminate them ; the Germans to 
germanise them ; they have remained Hungarian in 
the midst of all their disasters, and finally have made 
their liberty secure. In front of the door of the con- 
vent we found a carriage which had just arrived. In 
it was the deputy, Herr Kerkapolyi, former Minister 
of Finance, and candidate for the district of Fiired, 
who was making his electoral tour. 

* Herr Kerkapolyi is a Protestant,' said Herr Sturm 
to me, * and yet you see he has come to ask the sup- 
port of the monks. They will uphold his candidature, 
and will vote for him for a very simple reason — he 
is the candidate of the Liberal party. In our country 
the clergy have always been the first to preach liberty 
and toleration.' 

I had a proof of this at dinner. During the 
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last course, when some bottles of the very finest Mag- 
yar growths had been put on the table, the cur6 of 
Tihany, who could speak a little French, rose, glass 
in hand, and in his fine sonorous voice, this old 
white-haired churchman exclaimed, *To the French 
Republic!* 

To a man the monks rose, glasses were clinked 
against each other and emptied ; and yet the walls 
remained standing, and no invisible hand appeared to 
trace upon them * Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin/ ^ 

After dinner we went into the garden, where, on 
the gooseberry bushes, were hanging the rich winter- 
cloaks of the monks. These cloaks were of fine cloth 
lined with sable. The cur6 of Tihany showed us both 
of his, which had each cost ;^40. Under the leafy 
shade of an arbour, coffee had been served, and 
liqueurs as perfumed as the jasmines and glycinas, 
which surrounded us in garlands. What a charm- 
ing hour I passed there with these good monks, who 
were at peace with all the world ! 

^ In an article published by Herr Sturm in No. 213 of 'The New 
Pesth Journal * (7th year), on thfe subject of my visit to Fiired and 
Tihany, is the following passage : — * Priests and monks who entertain 
in a princely manner at their table all those who present themselves, 
without inquiring what are their religious opinions ; priests and monks 
who have freemason books in their library, and who drink to the 
health of the Republic ; an abb^ who receives visits from the Calvin- 
istic candidate of his district — all this seemed so extraordinary to M. 
Tissot that he could not take it in, and he resolved immediately to 
visit all the convents this side of the Danube, to ascertain for himself 
if these liberal-minded Hungarian monks were a general type, or only 
the exception. * 
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Before taking leave of our hosts, we visited the 
church and the library. The church has nothing of 
special interest in it; but the library, on the con- 
trary, contains precious historical documents. Tihany, 
from the period of Turkish invasion, has been at once 
a convent and a fortress ; in fact it was the only 
fortified place that did not surrender to the Mahome- 
tans. The Turks, encamped on the other side of the 
lake, crossed it in winter on the ice, for the purpose 
of carrying away the Hungarian women. The com- 
mandant of Tihany, Pisky Istwan, revenged himself 
for this rapine in a terrible manner; every infidel 
who fell into his hands was impaled. The chief of 
the Turkish troops provoked him one day to a fight in 
single combat, and fight they did till one of the two 
was killed.^ 

On our return to Fured we joined a water-party, 

* The letter of provocation of Ibrahim Aga began thus : — 

* Animal, low dog, son of a harlot, vagabond, such is and such will 
be from henceforth your name, Stephen Pisky. Oh 1 beast, giaour, 
you think perhaps that I am afraid, that I shall flee to Constantinople, 
that I shall refuse to fight thee on the ice ! it is not the head of a pig 
that thou hast sent me, but your own, that you have cut off yourself. 
If you desire it, I will come to-morrow or the next day. We shall be 
alone on the frozen lake, the Magyars shall not come near us; and 
we will fight until death. Lying giaour, low beast, when you get 
this letter, you shall send answer at what hour you are coming to 
fight. I shall be there also : Allah is with me !' This curious auto- 
graphic letter bears date March 2, 1589, and the signature is as 
follows: — 'One who is not thy friend, Ibrahim Aga — Imperial aga 
of the tail — Turk Omnipotent at Endred.' The address of the letter 
is thus — * This missive to be delivered only into the hands of that liar 
and beast, Stephen Pisky, at Tihany.' 
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organised by sixty gentlemen and ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood. The steamer Kisfaludy was garlanded 
with roses ; the flags of all nations floated from her 
masts. In the stem stretched immense tables laden 
with fish dressed in jelly, cold fowls on beds of water- 
cresses, hams crowned with laurels like German 
generals, plates of confectionery in cunning mosaic 
of fruit and preserves ; glass dishes full of little cakes 
cut into stars, and hearts and flowers surrounded 
with bottles of champagne in silver stands. In the 
bows was a Gipsy orchestra. We started from Fiired 
at sunset to the sounds of music and cannon. 
It might have been an embarkation for Cythera, 
such as Watteau paints. When the moon rose and 
the lake threw back reflections of topaz and aqua- 
marine, the ball opened. Amongst the dancers was 
a young abb^ who distinguished himself by the 
elegance and lightness of his pirouettes, and who 
might have competed at the Opera for a prize — which 
is not given for virtue. 

* The moon,' says a Magyar poet, * is a silver lute ; 
its rays are the cords on which the light hands of the 
spirits play, bestowing on us the breezes.' But in 
place of gentle breezes, a boisterous wind arose about 
two o'clock in the morning. But for this warning 
voice of the tempest, we should not have returned 
as we did to Fured before sunrise, like those virtuous 
people who always get up with the dawn. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A Hungarian Novelist — M. Maurice Jokai — His career 
—Arrival at Pesth— Villa Jokai at Fured— Story of a 
Countess who was not afraid of brigands. 

LITERATURE also has its representatives at 
Fiired. The greatest living novelist of Hun- 
gary, M. Maurice Jokat, possesses a villa 
there, where he goes every year for the summer. 

M. JokaY, whose name is well known in Germany 
and England, is only known in France by a political 
conversation which he had in Berlin with Prince 
Bismarck in 1872. 

He has however other claims to public notoriety, 
evtn if it were not for the hundred and fifty books 
which he has published during the last twenty-five 
years. M. Jokaf may claim to rival Alexandre 
Dumas /^r^ in fecundity ; a villa might be built with 
the works that he has produced. 

Born at Komorn, in 1825, of a noble Protestant 
family, Maurice was at ten years of age the favourite 
child of the Muses, for he then wrote poems for a 
local journal. In 1841 he made a lasting friendship 
with two college friends, Alexander Petofi and 
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Samuel Petrics-Orlay. The latter wished to become 
a poet, Petofi a comedian, and JokaY an artist. 
Petofi was far from imagining at that time that he 
would afterwards become one of the first lyric poets of 
the age. Petrics devoted himself to painting ; and 
Jokalf a few years afterwards became the most original 
and most prolific of the novelists of his country. As 
soon as he had finished his college studies, he came to 
Pesth, where he was warmly received by the poet Vor- 
osmarty and by Bayza. The following year the 
Academy accepted one of his dramas. He wrote his 
first romance at the age of 21. In 1847 he became 
editor of a very influential weekly journal, the 
Eletkepek^ and when in the following year the revolu- 
tionary government had to take refuge at Debreczin, 
JokaY set on foot in this temporary capital of Hungary 
the Eveimtg Courier (Esti Lapok), an organ of the 
moderate party. After the defeat, he returned to 
Pesth, where he was imprisoned, but was soon set at 
liberty. He immediately began again to write articles 
in the papers under the pseudonym of Sajo. At this 
period he married a celebrated Hungarian tragedian, 
Rosa Laborfalvy; he then became editor of The 
Country (Hon), and was elected a deputy. 

I had already had the pleasure of piaking the 
acquaintance of M. Jokalf at Buda-Pesth, and I did 
not want to leave Fiired without shaking hands with 
him. His villa commands the lake on the same side 
as Tihany. A pretty road leads to it, ascending 
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through vineyards. I rang at a barred door. A 
maid-servant came to open it, and led me through the 
garden, into the light and cheerful room where her 
master worked. I expected to find him in a flannel 
dressing-gown, and in riding boots with silver spurs, 
a costume in which one of his German visitors, Herr 
Karl Braun- Wiesbaden, describes him. M. JokaX was 
in a plain frock-coat, leaning over an immense table 
laden with books and papers. The furniture was of 
the modest order; but the large windows framed 
one of the most lovely views that ever feasted the eye. 
Under a sky of cobalt blue, the lake spread its iri- 
descent and changing robe, shaded off* under the 
oblique rays of the sun ; and on the left Tihany stood 
out on its promontory, a splendid white silhouette. 

We talked a long time. I expressed to M. Jokal 
my regret to be obliged to travel somewhat rapidly, 
having promised an artist friend to spend the month 
of September with him in Bosnia. * I fear,* said I to 
the famous novelist, * that I see a country so interest- 
ing as yours but superficially.' 

* You need not let that trouble you,' he answered. 
* When one has once learned the art of observation, 
he is like a doctor who sees at a glance the constitu- 
tion and the state of health of the invalids who are 
brought to him. Besides, a traveller who visits a new 
country always remarks upon things which escape the 
observation of those who have them every day under 
their eyes. In countries where civilisation is back- 
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ward, and where people do not put on the semblance 
of virtue, you see all as in a house of glass.' 

As I intended to go through the forest of Balcony, 
so celebrated in the annals of crime, the haunt of the 
most redoubtable brigands of Hungary, I asked M. 
JokaY if I should be likely to have the pleasure of 
making the acquaintance of any of them. 

' I don't think so,' he said, smiling, * and in any 
case, if they know who you are, they will give you a 
guard of honour. Our bandits, who have in fact 
disappeared in organised bands, are by no means 
vulgar pickpockets. Stop, take this little book of 
tales, you will find in it a brigand story, which really 
happened to a lady whom I knew. It is a good 
many years since I wrote it, but as you are interested 
in brigands, this work contains authentic stories of 
them.' 

After leaving villa JokaY, I sat down in the forest 
on the right hand, and this is the story I read : — 

'Countess Repey — the younger one, a real little 
mischievous sprite — my countess with the black eyes, 
was this evening more gay and frolicsome than ever, 
and in the wildest spirits. She had given me per- 
mission to spend the night with her — in her travelling 
carriage. It is true her companion would of course 
accompany us, but still it was not the less a favour. 
A great ball was to be given at Arad, and as she 
wanted to arrive in the morning, she had given orders 
for her carriage to be ready at eight o'clock at night. 
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I was alone with her in her drawing-room. " My dear," 
she had said to me, " you must indeed come with me." 

* She called me " my dear " so prettily and with so 
much warmth, that I should have had a heart of stone 
if I could have resisted her. However, I timidly 
hazarded one observation : " Countess, my goddess," I 
answered, "it is pitch dark ; we can't see three steps in 
front of us ; the carriage will certainly be upset, and 
we shall break our necks. Only think, we have three 
rivers to cross ; we shall be'drowned, perhaps, for you 
know one can't count much upon bridges in our part 
of the world. Besides, our road takes us through a 
great forest which is the haunt of brigands. Countess, 
I warn you, they '11 murder us. Wouldn't it be wiser 
to start to-morrow morning after a good night .^ at 
mid-day we should be at Arad ; you would have 
plenty of time to arrange your toilet — Countess, do 
wait until to-morrow !" 

* She only laughed, teased me, and treated me as if 
I were a coward. In short, she had taken it into 
her pretty little head that go she would — and that 
night. You know her, and how the more you try to 
dissuade from anything, the more determined she 
becomes. There are many women like this. She said 
that by starting at night she should rest at Arad and 
get over her fatigue ; and that, besides, a journey at 
night is much more poetic and more agreeable than 
by day; that there would be no dust, often stars, 
sometimes the moon, and always the frogs to sing to 
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us! But all this was a mere pretext. What she 
really wanted was to satisfy a caprice. 

'What was to be done? I could not let her go 
alone, and stay behind in the castle : I told her that 
I was ready to accompany her, 

*To recompense me for my good-nature, she 
allowed me to sit opposite to her in the carriage. 
But the countess was apt to be pre-occupied ; she 
piled on me parcels and bandboxes ; then wrapping 
herself in her cloak, she went to sleep. It was no 
use to try to talk to her; she didn't answer me. 
She slept, — ^how soundly she slept ! From time 
to time, when the carriage stumbled over a stone 
nearly overbalancing itself, she half-opened her eyes, 
and said, "Where's my muff? where 's my hat-box? 
where 's my travelling bag ? Are you not sitting 
upon my glove-box ? For heaven's sake pay attention, 
dear Baron!" And then she went to sleep again; 
until at last I finished by imitating her, and I slept 
too ; I appeared to do so, at least, for my nerves were 
irritated ; besides, I was not by any means comfort- 
able under such a mountain of parcels. 

* All of a sudden the carriage came to a stand-still, 
and went over to one side, as if it too wanted to lie 
down and go to sleep. The countess awoke with a 
start, and asked in a cross voice what was the 
matter. 

*The coachman jumped down from his box, ap- 
proached the door, and announced that we were on a 
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frightful road, full of quagmires, and added that he 
feared he had lost the way. 

* "What does that signify ?" said the countess ; " as 
there is some sort of a road before us, follow it." 

' " Yes, yes ; but — " observed the coachman. 

* "This road must take us somewhere V* 

' " I 'm much afraid, your Grace, that it leads to no 
safe place.** 

* " Coward ! are there really in Hungary some places 
that are not quite safe ? where are we V 

* " Your Grace, we are in the forest of Szalonta." 

' " This forest must have some outlet, it must end 
somewhere, — we can cross it in two hours.** 

* " The fears of the coachman should make us reflect," 
said I to the countess, putting a word into the debate. 

* ** The fears of a coachman. Baron, are hardly worth 
attention.** 

* " Nevertheless, Countess, your coachman is afraid 
that something very awkward might happen to you.*' 

* " What does that signify to him .?** 

* " Or perhaps to his horses.*' 

* " Oh ! his horses ; that *s certainly his affair.*' 

* " I *m told there are plenty of bandits and of ' poor 
companions * who take refuge in the forest ; they 
might find your Grace's carriage and horses very 
convenient ; that 's probably what the coachman is 
thinking of — Ah ! Countess, my goddess, it is really 
no joke to travel at such an hour in the dark in such 
a forest — if only I had my pistols with me.** 
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' " So that they might steal those from you as well," 
replied the little demon, laughing, and thereupon she 
jumped out of the carriage as lightly as a bird. 

' " What a delicious night ! How the forest is per- 
fumed ! " she exclaimed. " See how the glow-worms 
shine ! come along and look at them, Baron." 

*"What is there to see.^" I said, putting my head 
out into the darkness. It was as dark as a cellar, 
" I see nothing, Countess, not even you." 

''*What! you see nothing.? Look at that light 
over there — a light that shines through the trees. It 
seems to direct itself towards us." 

' My blood froze in my veins. The coachman said 
in a whisper, " That light, your Grace, shows the inn 
where the brigands are in the habit of meeting." 

'"Charming!" she said, "charming!" and added, 
"Coachman, drive to the hotel of the 'Poor com- 
panions.' " 

* Judge of my anguish and despair. 

* " In the name of Heaven think what you are about 
to do. Countess ! You are going to put yourself into 
the wolfs jaws. This inn is a cave of robbers ; the 
innkeeper is in league with his customers, and will 
help them to rob and murder travellers. I read quite 
lately in the papers — " 

* She burst into a fit of laughter. 

' " These are only tales," she said, " idle tales, fine 
newspaper stories ! Besides, we don't know where 
else to go to pass the night ; if there were another inn 
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in the neighbourhood we might go to it, but there 
is not. Necessity makes the law ; for to-night we 
must content ourselves with this one." 

* She ordered the coachman to follow slowly. " I 
will walk on," she said, " I '11 go on foot and will show 
you the road." 

* All my protests, all the stories about brigands which 
I recalled to her were of no use : she threatened to go 
alone to the inn if we would not accompany her. 

* As we approached the tavern the seductive strains 
of a Gipsy orchestra struck on our ears. 

'"Good God!" I exclaimed, " all the brigands in 
the country are collected here to-night." 

* " We wanted to go to the ball at Arad," answered 
the countess, laughing, " and now we find one on the 
road. What a happy chance !" 

*And she moved without hesitation towards the 
door of the inn. 

* For a moment the idea came to me to face about, 
to leave her to her fate, and escape. But Made- 
moiselle C^sarine, the countess's companion, hung 
on to my arm, which she held as in a vice. The poor 
girl shook like a leaf, and was half-dead with fear. 

'The shouts and wild cries of the dancers did not 
stop the countess ; she courageously opened the door 
and entered. 

* We followed her into a long room full of smoke. 
At the first glance I thought I saw fifty bandits, who 
leapt and sang like wild savages around us ; but 
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recovering from my first alarm, I counted them ; 
there were only nine in all, including the innkeeper 
and the three musicians. By Jove ! it was enough ! 
Five magnificent men, regular giants, whose heads 
nearly touched the ceiling as they jumped ! Each of 
them had an enormous moustache, and wore a pair 
of pistols stuck in his waistband. When they saw us 
they stopped dancing, and stared at us with their 
large bright ^y^s. Our audacity caused them a 
certain surprise. I saw they took us for people out 
of the common run. My little countess went up to 
them, with her magic smile and coaxing voice. 

* " Forgive us for having interrupted you, and not 
announcing ourselves properly," she said, "but we 
were lost in the forest, and as the darkness prevented 
us from going on our way, we ask you kindly to grant 
us hospitality for to-night." 

*The tallest and the handsomest of the bandits 
advanced towards us twisting the end of his mous- 
tache ; he took off his hat, and clinking his spurs, 
bowed gracefully to the countess, saying, smiling as 
he spoke, that her presence, far from disturbing them, 
honoured the company, and rendered himself per- 
sonally, Fekete Joszi, exceedingly happy (a shudder 
ran through me on hearing the name of this cele- 
brated bandit). He added that he was entertaining 
his friends that evening, and in right of his position 
as master of the house, asked the countess to whom 
he had the honour of speaking. 
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* Before I could make a sign to her to conceal her 
name, the imprudent little thing had already an- 
swered, " I am the Countess Repey ; I live in the 
neighbourhood." 

* ** I have the pleasure of knowing that name," 
answered the bandit ; " old Count Repey sent a 
bullet after me once, which did not reach me. But 
will you not sit down, Countess V 

*She seated herself on a bench; Fekete placed 
himself at her side, pretending not to see me. 

* " And, if I might be allowed to ask," said he, 
" where are you going at this hour V 

* ** To Arad, to the ball at the Casino," answered 
the countess, always keeping up her playful manner. 

* " A happy chance has brought you here ; we are 
giving a ball too ; and if the countess will not refuse 
our invitation, I think she will enjoy herself very 
much. We have excellent music. You shall hear it. 
Come along, Gipsies ! the * Romance of the beautiful 
lady,* and play it well." 

* At the first notes, Fekete passed his arm round 
the countess's waist, and led her into the middle 
of the room. Another audacious one advanced to- 
wards Mademoiselle C6sarine, took her on his arm 
nearly fainting as she was, and with her strength 
quite gone, danced a turn with her, and then passed 
her on to one of his comrades. The poor girl was as 
white as wax ; as for the countess, she was as fresh as 
a rose, she showed so much assurance, and entered into 
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the whole thing with as much gaiety as if she had been 
on the waxed parquet floor of the Casino at Arad. 
She laughed, put on little airs, and let herself be 
carried away with the whirlwind of the dance with 
a pleasure which scandalised me. No, never had 
she looked more beautiful, or more seductive. I 
have seen her many times since, dancing the czardas 
at our balls, but she never danced it as she did with 
this betyar.^ The bandit conducted her first with a 
majestic air all round the room ; his look was proud, 
his step solemn ; of a sudden he sprang to his heels, 
and uttering a cry, and making his spurs clank, he 
placed himself in front of her. The musicians played 
a melody of wild energy, and the countess on her side 
began to dance ; she resembled a butterfly which 
hovered from flower to flower, not resting on any ; 
sometimes she bent towards her partner, as if she 
were about to entwine her arms around him, then she 
drew herself up with dignity, retreating to the opposite 
side, where she attracted him by her coquettishness. 
Then the betyar seized her in his arms and whirled 
round with her in giddy flight. The dance finished, 
he led the countess back to her place, kissed her hand 
with gallantry, and turning towards me, took me by 
the shoulder, and said familiarly— 

* "And you, old fellow, don't you dance ? " 
' '* No," I replied with dignity, " I do not know how 
to dance." 

^ Brigand. 
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* He returned to the countess. 

* " I hope you will excuse us, madame, that we fail 
in some measure to entertain our guests suitably, 
in accordance with their rank. I hope you will be 
content with what we have ; it is not much, but we 
offer it to you from our hearts. 

* He was alluding to the supper, which was ready. 
The innkeeper placed upon the table a saucepan full 
of pieces of beef cut up, and seasoned with onions 
and papricd}^ — an ample banquet, round which 
gathered all the band ! As for plates, there were 
none ; each guest stuck the pocket-knife with which 
he was armed into the saucepan, and helped himself. 
The countess ate as if she had been fasting for three 
days. The brigand chief cut little squares of bread 
for her, which she dipped into the sauce. Perceiving 
that I remained by myself at a little distance, Fekete 
frowned ; but quickly calming his displeasure or 
annoyance, he asked me, smiling, if I were not going 
to eat. 

* " There 's too much paprica^' I answered. 

'The wine was served in ktdacs;^ these people 
never use glasses. Fekete Joszi drank first, then 
wiping the neck of the bottle with the sleeve of his 
shirt, he passed the bottle to the countess, who placed 
her beautiful lips to it, and swallowed a large draught. 

^ This national dish is called a gulyas. It is prepared with paprica, 
the red pimento of the Turks and Arabians, with which the Hungarians 
season all their dishes. * Wooden bottles. 
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It seemed to me that she drank a good deal that night. 
The bandit wanted to pass the kulacs to me also. 

*" Thank you," said I, "I must not drink; I am 
under homoeopathic treatment*' 

* " Ah !" cried he, laughing, " I understand : Similia 
similibus " (he knew Latin!); " I am also under homoeo- 
pathic treatment, sir. Yesterday I drank too much, 
and the wine'made me ill ; to-day I shall cure myself 
by drinking as much as yesterday." 

* I suspected he was trying to make us all drunk, 
so that he could rob us and kill us at his ease. It 
was a sight to see the kulacs being emptied as they 
went round ; in an hour a cask of wine had been 
drained dry, but I must own that in rising from table 
not one of the brigands was unsteady. 

* " Well, old gentleman " (he called me gentleman 
now), said Fekete, " you don't drink, nor eat, nor dance. 
What do you do then ? Do you play at cards ?" 

' And as he spoke he pulled a pack of cards out of 
his pocket. 

' " There now," I said to myself, " what a clever way 
of sounding me to see if I have any money ! *' 

* '* I don't play either," I answered. 

' " Never mind, TU teach you to play," he said ; " it is 
quite easy; see, I put one card here, and I put another 
there ; I stake on this one and you stake on the other ; 
the colour which comes out first has won." 

*He wanted to teach me lansquenet! he indeed! 
as if my apprenticeship to this game had not cost 
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me two estates ! What was I to do ? There I had 
to sit opposite this brigand and play cards with him ; 
I had in my pocket several pieces of copper money 
that I could risk ; I placed them on the table, 

' " What !" cried he, " copper money ; what do you 
take me for, sir ? Here 's a bank ; " and he flung on 
the table a handful of golden ducats^ which glittered 
as they fell. 

* I had not half the sum on me. 

' He shuffled the cards, we played, and I won. 

* The bandit paid. At no price would I touch his 
money. I left it as a stake. I won again ; and 
again I refused to take what I won ; and I went on 
winning, for the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
time. The perspiration beaded my forehead. Ah ! 
I assure you it is painful to win a bandit's money. 
The eighth stake fell to me too. Oh 1 why had I 
never had such a run of luck during the whole session 
of the Diet ? I inwardly prayed to heaven, " Lord, 
deliver me from this money, which is stolen money ; let 
this assassin win ! * Useless supplication ! Heaven 
would not come to my assistance. For the ninth time 
I won the game. 

* Fekete looked at me, smiling : 

* " You are certainly in love with the Countess," said 
he, " or you wouldn't be so lucky at cards." 

' The insolent man ! he sought a pretext to quarrel 
with me. 

^ A ducat is about 9s. 6d. 
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* Then he shuffled the cards for the tenth time ; my 
heart beat, as if it would break. 

' And I won again ! 

* This time the bandit struck the table so violent a 
blow with his fist that the gold pieces flew into the air. 

' He rose. 

' " If I let you go on winning in this way," he ex- 
claimed, " I should lose the whole province of Bihar." 
He burst into a fit of laughter, and put the rest of 
his money in his pocket. 

* " I entreat you to take it all back," I said, pushing 
the ducats towards him. 

'He drew himself up with wounded pride, and 
measuring me with a contemptuous look : 

* *' Whom do you take me for } — Sir, take up your 
money, or I '11 throw you and it out of the window." 

*I gathered up the money with a feverish hand, 
and distributed it among the Gipsies. But the next 
moment I repented of my generosity. Was it not 
showing that I was rich, and that money was nothing 
to me } The Gipsies, as is their custom when a present 
is made to them, came round me and asked which 
was my favourite air. I referred them to the Countess, 
who accompanied the popular melody with her siren 
voice ; she sang so well, so wonderfully well, that I 
forgot where I was, and applauded as vociferously 
as if I had been sitting in my box in the theatre at 
Pesth. 

* The chief of the brigands applauded on his part, 
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and then he asked permission from the Countess to 
sing her a song. 

* He chanted one of those wild ditties which one 
hears on the puszta : certainly Faure sings better, but 
I am sure he does not sing with more warmth and 
spirit. 

* Fekete next came to me and begged me to sing 
in my turn. I was not only put out but perplexed. 
Me, indeed ! to have to sing in a brigands* den ! I who 
could never learn to sing anything beyond " Adieu, 
sweet home!" 

* " But I have not the least idea of singing," I said, 
" not the least ; my voice is as harsh as a peacock's." 

* The Countess begged me in French to sing some- 
thing ; my resistance might cost me dear, she said. 

*I ask you, what could I do? Half heart-broken, 
I began my song, the only one that I knew, " Adieu, 
sweet home." I got on as far as the third couplet, 
but suddenly, I don't know how, I went all wrong, 
and broke down miserably. My goddess could not 
keep her countenance, and burst out laughing. The 
brigands did the same, and I, not to appear like a 
simpleton, laughed like every one else, though indeed 
I had no wish to do so. 

'The brigands began to dance again ; the indefati- 
gable Countess danced till morning. When the first 
dawn of light came in at the windows, she stopped, 
and said to her partner that it was high time to be 
on her way again. 
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' " The critical moment has come," thought I ; " may 
God have pity on us !" 

* The brigand went out, awoke the coachman, who 
was asleep, told him to put the horses in, and came 
back to tell us when the carriage was ready. 

' "They certainly have the intention," said I to myself, 
" of cutting our throats on the road." I got into the 
carriage nearly dead with fright ; my apprehensions 
and fears seemed to me all the more justified, because 
they let us depart, without asking anything from us, 
not even our purses. 

* Fekete accompanied us on horseback as far as the 
highroad ; then, having shown us which was the right 
way, bowed and wished us a good journey. But it 
was not until we reached Zevied that I began to 
breathe freely. I reproached the Countess seriously, 
and pointed out her imprudence in having exposed 
herself without necessity to such danger, and I 
warned her of the scandal which would result from 
the adventure, if it became known that she had 
danced with brigands. 

' She listened calmly, and when I had done speak- 
ing she asked — 

* " By-the-bye, are you sleepy? " 

* ** Not in the least," I replied, in a very bad temper. 
* " Then would you be so kind as to sing me that 

song which you left unfinished " — 

* I buried myself in a corner of the carriage, and 
pretended to sleep. 
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' Up to our arrival at Arad, I had flattered myself 
that the Countess would bribe me to silence by some 
little mark of favour. But not even by a hint did she 
ask me not to relate this strange adventure ! At six 
o'clock we reached Arad ; at seven o'clock all the 
town knew that the Countess had danced, eaten, and 
drunk with the brigands. She was the queen of the 
ball. She excused herself from dancing, on account 
of her fatigue, but nevertheless she was the woman 
most made of, and most sought after at the ball. 
She must have been exhausted indeed! She had 
danced no less than eighteen czardas with Fekete! 
I had had time to count, and I, who had not danced, 
could hardly stand upright, I was so tired. 

* I sat down at the whist-table, saying to myself, 
" You are in luck to-day, play boldly. Now I mean 
to pluck you, my pigeons !" 

* Alas ! upon my honour, I lost not only all that I 
had upon me, but a thousand crowns as well. 

'Six months after the events that I have here 
related, I read in a newspaper that Fekete Joszi, the 
famous brigand chief, had been taken and hanged at 
Szegedin. 

* I hastened to call on the Countess to tell her the 
news. 

' " What a pity," she said, letting the paper fall out 
of her hands, "he was such a good dancer!" ' 
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WE had arrived on Sunday; the general 
elections were to take place during the 
following week. In Hungary the De- 
puties are chosen every three years. The Upper 
Chamber is composed, as is the House of Peers in 
England, of members who have a right by their birth 
to a seat in it. These are in order : Austrian Arch- 
dukes possessing property in Hungary, the Prince- 
Primate, the Catholic Archbishops and United-Greek 
Archbishops, the Bishops, the mitred Abbot of the 
Abbey of Saint Martin, the Prior of the Convent of 
the Premonstratensians of laszo, the Grand Prior of 
the Chapter of Agram, the secular Magnates, amongst 
whom are the thirteen Barons of the Empire, the 
obergespan of all the provinces, the Governor of 
Fiume, the Princes who are no longer minors, the 
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Counts and the Barons of the Crown of St. Stephen, 
the holders of benefices in commendam from Transyl- 
vania, and two representatives of the Croatian Diet 

The Lower Chamber, or that of the Deputies, is 
composed of 447 members, of which 413 are elected 
from the provinces and towns of Hungary and 
Transylvania, and 34 in Croatia and Slavonia. 

At the age of twenty, every citizen born in Hun- 
gary, or dwelling in the country as a fixed abode, is 
qualified to vote, if he possess in one of the towns 
a house included in the three categories of real estate 
paying taxes, or if, being an artisan, he has a work- 
man under him ; or also if, being an employ^, he has 
a salary of at least ;^50. 

The members of the National Academy of Science, 
professors, doctors, advocates, physicians, chemists, 
engineers, diplomaed jurists, foresters, cur^s and 
chaplains, notaries and schoolmasters, have also the 
right of voting. 

Any elector of the age of twenty-four can be 
chosen Deputy, provided he knows the Hungarian 
language. The State employes cannot however be 
chosen as Deputies (except the Ministers, Secretaries 
of State, Directors of the National Establishnients, 
the Professors of the University and of the Poly- 
technic school, etc.) ; neither can the tenants of the 
State domains, the members of those financial societies 
which have relations with the State, the Administrators 
of the railroads subsidized by the State ; nor yet are 
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monks eligible as Deputies, except those of Premontr^, 
and of the order of Citeaux, and the Benedictines. 

Formerly the National Hungarian Assembly was 
composed of all the nobles, who assembled on horse- 
back, in the midst of their tents in the plain of Rakos. 
The last meeting held there took place a little before 
the defeat at Mohacs (1526). In 1575 the Diet was 
divided into two Chambers or Tables ; the Table of the 
Magnates and that of the Deputies, and these last re- 
presented the provinces ;^ they were like ambassadors 
to these different districts, whose federal organisa- 
tions recalls that of the Swiss Cantons. Hungary 
was the earliest country in the world which prac- 
tised parliamentary rule. From its very begin- 
ning the sovereign could fiot make laws, raise 
taxes, nor declare war without the consent of the 
Diet. In fact, the Hungarian people have reserved 
to themselves the right of insurrection, and the article 
of the Constitution which the king has to swear to 
observe is as follows : — * If we, or our successors, 
attempt to violate the principles of this Constitution, 
the bishops and nobles of this country, all and in- 
dividually, have the right to resist us or our successors 
without being liable to be accused of disloyalty.' 

The nation and the sovereign thus entered into a 
contract, which, if it were violated, became null. 

In the present day the candidature for the Second 

* The provinces are fifty in number. They are autonomous and 
independent. 
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Chamber is not within the reach of every purse. A 
candidate rarely spends less than £Zqo to 'warm' 
his seat. Elections are named which have cost even 
as much as ;^8ooo. At the last moment, should a 
hundred votes be wanting, they are to be bought at 
auction, and voters have been known to put them- 
selves up at a price of ;^8 a piece. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it sometimes happens that peasants who 
had thus sold their vote, vote again, and against the 
man who had bought them. This inconvenience is 
sometimes avoided by the candidate applying to 
election brokers, who are liable to punishment for 
breach of contract, and who answer personally for the 
flock which they lead to the electoral urn. All 
parties, moreover, have a military organisation, which 
perhaps explains the facility with which, when they 
meet, they come to blows. The election days are 
nearly always marked by bloody battles. In the Slave 
and Roumanian villages, brandy plays a preponder- 
ating rdle^ and generally the candidate who under- 
stands best how to moisten the electoral dough, 
carries the day. 

Those who personally intrigue for the honour of 
election as Deputies, constitute themselves commercial 
travellers for their own candidature ; a month before 
the voting day they perambulate the towns and 
villages, and perorate in the public squares like quack 
doctors and dentists. 

The Hungarians are born orators and politicians. 
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' The fluency of the language is the cause of one of 
the faults of this nation/ says a Hungarian bishop. 
* They have the gift of speech, they know it, they use it, 
and abuse it. In a meeting of a hundred persons, you 
will hear more than a hundred speeches, each longer 
than the other. If the Hungarians assemble to confer 
on the state of the neighbouring roads, they begin by 
settling the affairs of the whole world ; then they go 
to dinner, and the neighbouring roads are put off 
until the next year.' 

M. Kerkapolyi, who had offered himself for the 
district of Fiired, was expected on this very day at 
a village in the environs ; an opportunity of being 
present at a Hungarian election meeting was thus 
ready found for me. 

We had been waiting already a quarter of an hour 
before the Mayoralty, where the crowd grew thicker, 
being fed without ceasing by people coming from 
every side on foot, horseback, or driving. At last a 
procession formed, and with a banner at its head went 
to meet the candidate. During this time the grocer 
of the village, whose house was opposite that of the 
mayor, had piled some empty cases before the door 
of his shop, and had covered them with carpet so as 
to make a sort of stage. 

Cries oi Eljen Kerkapolyi! Eljen Kerkapolyi !^ of a 
sudden resounded in the air, greeting the arrival of the 
candidate. He was in an open carriage, drawn by 

* Long live Kerkapolyi ! long live Kerkapolyi ! 
VOL. IL K 
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two superb horses ; four carriages and several peasants 
on horseback forming a guard of honour accompanied 
him. The women, who were very numerous, placed 
themselves in front of him, waving their handker- 
chiefs, and uttering ' Eljens' not less enthusiastic. 

The candidate replied with a smile, bowing ; then 
having got out, he went towards the grocer's shop ; 
but at the sight of the new carpet (was he afraid of 
being called upon it to pay for it?) he contented 
himself with mounting on a chair. 

M. Kerkapolyi, whom I had only seen as he passed 
by in his carriage, has one of those striking faces which 
one never forgets ; his eye is as keen and bright as a 
live coal ; his mouth with lips thin, cold, full of irony. 
At one time only a schoolmaster he has raised him- 
self step by step till he has grasped the portfolio of 
the Minister of Finance. 

A circle was formed round him, the women in the 
first row, some carrying their children in their arms. 
All had a flower in their hands. It is the finish- 
ing touch of the Sunday toilet in Hungarian 
villages. If you look at the photographs of peasant 
girls, you will invariably find them with a flower and 
an embroidered handkerchief in their hands. There 
were amongst these now assembled some who were 
very young and charming, as they leant forward with 
a pretty bird-like movement, their heads inclined, 
their looks attentive and watchful ; behind them were 
grouped some ladies richly dressed, who had come 
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from Fiired, in silk dresses, lace sashes, and hats with 
feathers. A Jewess, a marvel of grace and beauty, 
stood on the door-steps of the shop. Her sparkling 
eyes, the brilliancy of her lips and teeth, the trans- 
parent and delicate pink of her complexion, and 
the dark waves of her hair, made her look like a 
vision of an Oriental queen, a modern Semiramis, or 
Cleopatra. 

The windows of the house were throng with the 
curious, and on the steps of the neighbouring church, 
the pale walls of which stood out against the deep 
blue sky, stood or sat a crowd of women, their 
foreheads shaded by silk handkerchiefs of some 
bright colour, their sleeves puffed, their red dresses 
distinct upon the clear background of the facade. 
These faces, turned towards the orator, following 
him with an expression of passionate interest, had an 
astonishing intensity of relief. Thin heads for the 
most part : rounded with the women : long, bony, but 
finely modelled with the men, with long hair falling 
on the shoulders, threatening moustaches, and jaws 
strong enough to grind bullets. 

In proportion as the orator, with his vibrating, well- 
modulated voice, developed his arguments, opposition 
showed itself Murmurs, sneers, and mocking ran 
through the first rows, then, suddenly, a dull buzzing 
arose : interrupting questions, sharp cutting words, 
sounded like hissing in the air. M. Kerkapolyi con- 
tinued his harangue with imperturbability and proud 
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disdain. He spoke with profound eloquence, or else 
with invincible logic, for by degrees the voices hushed, 
and silence re-established itself. His discourse lasted 
nearly two hours. When he came down from the 
chair on which he had balanced himself, the cries of 
EljenKerkapolyi! uttered by men, women, and children 
burst forth anew as a flourish of trumpets ; and the 
candidate received on all sides congratulations and 
hand-shaking. The opposition could not have been 
serious, or else not strong enough to measure itself 
with the partisans of the candidate; it had shown 
its teeth like a great dog that will bark but dare 
not bite, and then it had withdrawn itself. 

To this time the liberal and ministerial majority of 
the Hungarian Parliament has reckoned nearly 250 
deputies, the extreme left 40, and the opposition 
formed by the coalition of the radicals and clergy 
80.^ This latter party accepts in principle the union 
of Hungary and Austria on the dualistic basis ; but 
it does not want any political compromise, nor an 
Austro-Hungarian external policy ; it demands 
separate excise duties, and an external policy 
which shall be purely Magyar. The extreme left, 
which rallies under the name of Kossuth, demands, 
openly, complete separation from Austria, union with 

* The Socialistic party may be said to have no roots in Hungary, not- 
withstanding that an association of non-electors has been formed lately 
under the direction of the famous Frankel, member of the Commune 
of Paris. This association occupies itself exclusively in agitation in 
favour of universal suffrage, which does not exist in Hungary. 
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the Slaves and Wallachians, and the creation of a 
Danubian federation. As for the liberal and minis- 
terial party founded by Dedk, it has accepted the 
political compromise as a last shift, to spare the 
country from the evils that would result from a schism 
between the two parts of the monarchy ; it has 
adhered to the external policy of Count Andrassy for 
this reason — that Austro-Hungary can only be main- 
tained in its rank as a great power by adopting 
an exterior policy based upon the common interests 
of all the races inhabiting Austro-Hungary. An 
external national policy which was purely Slave, or 
German, or Magyar, would in fact stir up dissension 
between the different nationalities, and would lead to 
internal conflicts which would throw the Slaves into 
the arms of the Russians, and the Austrians into 
those of Bismarck. 

Forty years ago, travelling in Hungary was carried 
on in a much more picturesque manner than it is now. 
Railroads have spoiled all, even the trade of brigand. 
In those days it was necessary, as soon as you 
arrived on the Hungarian frontier, to buy horses and 
a vehicle. A pair of horses cost ^^8, and for £^ you 
could buy one of the long Hungarian cars, light in 
build, high of wheel, and covered with red matting 
in the form of a roof. You lay on a thick bed of 
straw, and were completely sheltered from the sun and 
rain, and in case the beds at the inns were bad and 
dirty, you could sleep in it at your ease. To complete 
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the turn-out, you hired a coachman who could speak 
Hungarian, Slave, and German ; so that in his person 
alone were combined a driver, a servant, and an 
interpreter. For persons of more modest preten- 
sions there were other means of locomotion. * The 
imperial, royal, and apostolic post* had its lemon* 
coloured postilion, his hat ornamented with a long 
feather; this 'regular* post only followed the high 
road, and when it had to carry sums of money 
was always escorted by gendarmes. There was, 
besides, the * peasant post,' which undertook the 
service between Pesth and Vienna ; it was drawn by 
half-wild horses, which galloped at lightning speed. 
Finally, there was the VorspaUy a requisitioned car- 
riage which every noble had the right of demanding, 
and which, on the order of the judge of the district, 
could be put at the disposal of travellers on payment. 
It was a variety of forced labour. The tariff of 
*the course,' a single drive of six miles, was a florin — 
about two shillings — which sum the peasant had to 
pay untouched into the municipal bank. This manner 
of travelling had more than one inconvenience : if 
you arrived at a relay station, fresh horses were never 
ready. The judge, before whose house you stopped, 
made many excuses, and after a thousand compli- 
ments, went off slowly and sedately, cane in hand 
and pipe in mouth, to inform the postmaster. The 
horses were in the field ; it was necessary to go and 
fetch them ; and often, when they were brought, they 
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were so tired that they could hardly drag themselves 
along. And if you should happen to arrive in a 
village of free peasants, that is, one of the ennobled 
villages, then adieu to the Vorspan^ and no more horses. 

In these days there is no Hungarian village, how- 
ever small it may be, which does not possess its 
hackney carriage. In one of those with two horses 
I left Fiired to rejoin the Danube, crossing the forest 
of Bakony, so famous in the history of brigandage in 
Hungary. 

The road first ascends through vineyards, then it 
spreads its dusty way across plains and fertile valleys, 
yellow with fields of com, and others glistening with 
verdure of a tall strong growth. Here, as we pass by, 
we see the wild horses, their manes floating in the 
wind, with a rush like a cavalry charge, escape on to 
some little hillock ; there, a machine for threshing 
com installed in the open field, propelled by steam 
with the dull noise of a locomotive puffing out jets of 
steam ; half-dressed women standing on the scaffold- 
ing, as if for an apotheosis, passing on the sheaves 
destined to feed the machine. In other fields the old 
methods were adhered to of oxen or horses moving 
in pairs in a circle or in line, under the charge of a 
young fellow with a whip ; and thus the sheaves were 
trampled until the ears of corn issued from their 
envelope — a spectacle of Biblical simplicity, which 
carries one back to the plains of Judah, and to the 
times of Ruth and Laban. 
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We met several villagers on horseback smoking 
their pipes with an air as grave and proud as that 
of an hidalgo. The costume of the peasant is, as it 
always was, picturesque ; the sun-burnt face is shaded 
by a large felt hat, which shows off the pale and 
manly physiognomy, and the extreme brightness 
of the dark eyes. The brims of these hats at 
the beginning of this century assumed such ex- 
travagant proportions that an order was issued by 
Government forbidding their dimensions to exceed 
more than eight inches. A cravat of some dark 
colour, fringed and falling to the middle of the chest, 
surrounds the neck and confines it tightly ; the shirt, 
though the large sleeves are longer than the arm, 
does not reach lower than the waist-band, and leaves 
sometimes between it and the trousers a want of 
continuity. Out of a pair of Hungarian trousers one 
could easily make ten pairs such as ours, and they 
sometimes take twenty yards of cloth. The more 
stuff there is in them, the more elegant they are 
considered. They only descend to just below the 
knee, and float, garnished with their white fringe, 
on very well varnished boots, ornamented with long 
spurs, which resound in the dance. A pelisse, of 
which the hair is turned inward when it rains, a 
frogged round coat, a tobacco-pouch, and a short 
pipe of clay or red earth which is carried in the hat 
ribbon, or even in the cravat at the back of the 
neck, complete this Asiatic costume seen often in the 
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towns twenty years ago, but which is now only to be 
noticed in the country. 

As we advance the road widens and extends ; fields 
ripe with com undulate in the distance with a gentle 
silky movement ; meadows of an alpine freshness rest 
the eye ; the fine outline of rows of poplars shows 
against the sky ; oaks stand here and there as massive 
as cathedral porches ; little villages dot with white 
marks the rich and sombre background of the rising 
ground ; and on the distant hills, dim in the hazy light, 
we saw with the aid of an opera-glass immense flocks 
of sheep, which to the naked eye looked like a sheet of 
dirty snow. The breeding of sheep, which are small 
and thin, and only valuable for their wool, is carried 
on largely in the provinces of Vesprim and Albe- 
Royale.^ It is related of Prince Nicolas Esterhazy 
that he betted one day with an English nobleman 
that he had as many shepherds as the peer had sheep. 
The prince gained the bet Formerly the sheep- 
farmers formed a corporation or guild, like the 
tanners and carpenters in the Middle Ages. To obtain 
the grade of first hand or workman of the first skill, 
or to become master workman, it was necessary to 
give proofs of capacity; to understand arithmetic, 
writing, the German and Hungarian languages, and 
the proper remedies to combat the various diseases 
of sheep. 

* Albe in the Hungarian language means 'white.' In Austria this 
comitat or province is known under the name of Stuhlweissenburg. 
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But we have arrived at Vesprim, which seems to 
kneel at the foot of the little hill which bears the 
castle of the Prince-bishop. The town is surrounded 
with vineyards belonging to the bishopric, and the 
wine is considered one of the best vintages of the 
country. 

Although Vesprim is situated in the heart of one 
of the most fertile districts of Hungary, it seems to 
languish under cruel neglect. Its large houses are 
as melancholy as mausoleums ; grass grows in many 
of the streets, which are paved with sharp flints, on 
which the carriages jolt, and the wooden wheels of the 
heavy carts cry out as if for mercy. Agricultural and 
town life elbow each other ; barefooted women walk 
alongside of gentlemen in varnished boots and white 
gloves ; carts of com drawn by bullocks with muzzles 
pink, dripping with threads of iridescent foam, cross 
lordly carriages and hired cabs ; butchers spread in 
open air quarters of yet bleeding meat; the sunk doors 
of some of the shops give forth fusty, sickly odours, 
emanations from petroleum and damp tobacco and 
rancid candles. The signs of these shops reach a 
height of drollery ; above a grocer's shop an elephant 
balances itself with a sugar loaf under its tail ; and 
everywhere float flags ornamented with the name of 
the candidates who have offered themselves for the 
suffrage of the electors. 

The convent which the Benedictines possess at 
Vesprim passes for one of the curiosities of the town. 
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The heraldic bearings on the fagade are surmounted 
by a royal crown, which signifies that the Benedictines 
of this convent are independent of the bishop, and 
only submit to the king. 

As you leave Vesprim you pass immediately into 
the forest of Bakony. It would take several days to 
traverse lengthways this thick sea of leaves, which 
is at least sixty miles in length. 

The road crossing it, beginning at the Convent of 
St Martin, is varied, vagabond, and capricious. It 
has not the usual monotony of Hungarian roads ; it 
buries itself in precipitous valleys, climbs hills, wind- 
ing in and out like a snake, gaily crosses smiling 
glades whose bright surface is dotted with thatch- 
roofed villages; then it loses itself in suspicious- 
looking gorges and rugged hollows, a daik chaos, 
beneath which the thicket, in the dim twilight, seems 
enveloped in an emerald shadow, which gives to all 
around a strange and fantastic appearance. You 
appear to be in a land of dreams, in the midst of a 
region unknown to reality. But if a ray of sunshine 
happens to be reflected back into these depths, if a 
wandering spark of daylight chances therein, touching 
up the leaves with its brightness, then the forest takes 
a mysterious and legendary tint. It is as though you 
were transported into an avenue in Fairyland. 

The oaks and the ash trees with their trunks 
marbled with lichens and spotted with yellow mush- 
rooms, form wall and roof with interlacing branches, 
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and spread their eccentric architecture, their rows 
of columns, their scaffoldings like cathedrals or pan- 
theons, rounding their galleries and arcades, opening 
their ivy-draped porticos, or raising triumphal arches 
of superb entablature. 

Varied and changing in its aspects, the immense 
forest ever displays before you new pictures, and 
unexpected views and novel decorations. To the 
century-old oaks with their black and cracked bark, 
like the skin of a mummy, succeed fragile birch-trees, 
their long flexible and spotted necks calling to mind 
a giraffe ; on these follow audacious beeches sway- 
ing their wide branching arms, robbing the other 
trees of their share of sunlight and space, always in 
quest of more ; further off are austere pine-trees, 
keeping together in squares, pressed one against the 
other like a battalion closed to receive the shock of 
the enemy. In other places the forest indulges in 
paternal tenderness, the embraces of love; its branches 
cross and intertwine as if to celebrate a wedding. A 
little further off it would seem as if nature were in 
rebellion in their branches and trunks, and as if all 
the trees had here united, as on a field of battle, to 
provoke and fight with each other; there are some 
which throw themselves into tragic attitudes, and 
bear high aloft the amplitude of their dome-like 
bucklers of bronze ; or which give themselves up to 
contortions of rage and anger, to sink in death, 
or to exult in sounds of victory. Some display 
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their trunks — knotted, tortured, torn with wounds ; a 
freshly-opened bark, as if it were bleeding flesh. 
Others seem to be disembowelled with a blow of a 
hatchet, falling over in their agony and crushing in 
their heavy fall their weaker neighbours. The birches 
arch their tall and amazon-like figures ; the pines 
brandish their black spears ; oaks twist their knotted 
and muscular giant arms ; ash trees, with their 
trembling leaves, shake their wild locks as with a 
movement of defiance ; whilst the light breath which 
stirs the forest sounds like the mufiled groans of the 
wouijded. Watching the torments, and efforts, and 
struggles of all these trees, you half-persuade your- 
self that the spirits which the legends of ancient lore 
have imprisoned in them are awake and rise in 
rebellion. 

What strange and delicious sensations one experi- 
ences in walking thus for a whole day through 
this immense forest ! The invigorating odour of the 
pine trees, the freshness which circulates around the 
mosses, strengthen and restore you ; the stillness 
as of a sanctuary which surrounds you, the flashes 
of light which fall like lost stars in the darkness of 
the branches, the filtrations of daylight which lacquer 
the leaves and give them tints as of old gold-work, 
the mysterious tinge of the atmosphere shaded with 
rose, blue, and yellow, as if coming through invisible 
painted windows ; all this splendour and richness of 
decoration vaguely seen, this profound peace succeed- 
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ing to wild visions of battle and of tortured and 
quivering limbs, steeps and cradles you in reveries, 
which give meaning to the poet's song when he 
says, *In the forest, light dreams take wing and 
alight on each leaf/ 

From time to time on the edge of the wood a stag 
flies, galloping like a horse. Game abounds in the 
thick brushwood and impenetrable forest undergrowth, 
where nature quickly repairs the breaches made rarely 
enough by the hatchet Besides, it is neither easy 
nor prudent to penetrate too far. A huntsman who 
should venture alone in these unknown thickets, in 
these endless depths, would risk either losing himself 
altogether, or falling into the midst of a brigand 
encampment. The forest of Bakony with its inacces- 
sible nooks, its labyrinth of virgin wood, seems to 
have been made expressly to serve as a refuge and 
haunt of the bandit Traversed by winding valleys, 
it is full of grottoes and natural caves where the 
temperature, summer and winter, does not vary much. 
The isolated inns which one meets at the cross- 
roads favour the enterprises of the brigands ; for 
the innkeeper is always their accomplice and their 
associate. 

From time immemorial brigandage has been one 
of the pests of Hungary ; the Corpus juris of the 
country is full of penal laws against assassination, 
pillage, and theft From the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century the nobility, intrenched in their 
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fortified castles, themselves exercised the trade of 
knights of the highway. They enrolled, for the pur- 
pose of the expeditions, peasants, herdsmen, and shep- 
herds in their bands. The success of these * noble ' 
enterprises tempted even the free towns, and so raised 
brigandage to the height of an institution. These 
disorders were marked not only at the epoch of in- 
testine wars, but also during the flourishing reign of 
Matthias Corvinus (1458-90). A decree, that was 
countersigned by this great king, ran thus : * During 
our long absence the number of criminals has so 
much increased, that no one is safe, either on the 
public roads, or even in his own house/ But the 
most severe edicts were powerless to repress the fever 
of rapine which had taken possession of the whole 
country. Armed bands, acting under the conduct 
of skilful and redoubtable chiefs, annihilated whole 
villages, and extended their marauding expeditions 
as far as Moravia and Silesia. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries the brigands still held their 
own as masters in certain localities. Grimmelhausen 

• 

(1625-76), in the travels recorded in his book, Simpli- 
cissimus, tells us that during a journey he made from 
Poland into Hungary he was obliged to have an escort 
of brigands, whom he paid very highly, in order to 
be protected from other brigands encamped in the 
mountains. At the entrance of a defile of the 
Carpathians he met several of them, who resembled 
in their costume the Pandours of the province, with 
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their wide trousers, their tattered shirts, and their 
iron-bound sticks. He was led before the chief of the 
band, who wore a hat ornamented mth a double row 
of golden ducats, and who invited the traveller to 
dinner; he made him drink to the health of his 
ancestors who had been hanged on the gibbet. 
Janko — that was the brigand's name — charged * Sim- 
plicissimus ' to pay a visit to his wife, and to tell her 
that if she allowed any one to make love to her in 
his absence he would kill her and her lover. 

Evening having come, the brigands waylaid a 
caravan of merchants, and celebrated their success 
in copious libations. As ' Simplicissimus ' spoke of 
leaving them soon, they were on the point of breaking 
one of his legs to prevent his resuming his journey ; 
but the young man succeeded in escaping, and after 
thirty-six hours of tramping through the wgods, he 
rcjichcd a village, from which no one would accom- 
pany him for fear of incurring the displeasure of 
the bandits. 

The whole band of Janko was captured some time 
afterwards, and * Simplicissimus ' was present at the 
horrible torture to which the bandits were subjected. 
The executioner tore off with the edge of his knife 
long strips of Janko's flesh, which he wound round 
him like a girdle ; then he was hung up in the sun on 
an iron hook. The unfortunate man actually lingered 
three days. One of Janko's captains, named Beyhus, 
was broken on the wheel, and then flayed alive. 
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Some sixteen miles from Vesprim we reached the 
midst of an oak forest, the old trunks black with 
age, their powerful columns supporting heavy arched 
branches, extending themselves, to make an aerial dais ; 
in the far depths of the vaults and arches thus formed 
a wandering sunbeam glimmered with the yellow 
tinge of a lamp ; and here stood the abbey of Zircz, 
suddenly presenting its two towers apparently of 
white marble, its distempered walls, and roof covered 
with red tiles. What a surprise it was to meet in this 
leafy desert, in the heart of this sombre and tragic 
forest, an asylum of hospitality, peace, repose, and of 
study 1 Houses were grouped round the convent, 
forming a village whose population subsists entirely 
through the abbey and the forest ; the men are wood- 
cutters, carpenters, swineherds ; the women weave 
clothes for themselves and the monks. My coach- 
man took me straight to the monastery. The con- 
vents take the place of inns ; the door is open to all 
comers, day and night, and one calculates the day's 
journey so as to arrive in time for the meals or bed- 
time ; the going and coming is especially great 
during the holidays. 

The convent of Zircz, reconstructed in 1845, dates 
from the reign of King Bela, who founded it about 
1260, calling the order the monks of Citeaux.^ These 
long-booted monks formed the first teaching body in 

^ The ancient monks of Citeaux are a branch of the Cistercians, 
founded in 1089 at Beaune in the Department C6te d'Or, France. — 7r. 
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the country ; they opened at Zircz a seminary for 
theology ; they possess three Colleges in Lower 
Hungary ; they have founded a hundred schools on 
their lands, and are required to keep up fourteen 
livings. The returns from their vast estates enable 
them to meet all these expenses. 

The convent library resembles a quarter of a 
little town, with its compartments, its lobbies cross- 
ing each other like streets and passages, its high- 
ways and cross roads, where stand statues of the gods 
and goddesses, that must make the novices dream. 
There are also signboards in letters of gold, to tell 
that here Greek, there Latin, may be learned ; and 
further on, instruction in the learning of modern days, 
which is not a prohibited subject amongst the Hun- 
garian monks. 

After the library I was shown the king's room, 
furnished with gay luxury, and ornamented with very 
fair pictures of the royal family. The refectory, where 
we dined, was large, cheerful, and well lighted. The 
sun made the silver-plate shine, and showed off 
the fineness of the tablecloth and napkins, brighten- 
ing the crystal caraffes, in which sparkled red or 
white wine of a generous growth ; the glasses 
rose in ramparts around the delicate porcelain 
plates, manufactured in the forest of Bakony, at a 
spot several miles distant from the convent. The 
abbot, seated upon an elevated chair, occupied the 
head of the table ; the dishes did honour to the 
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Magyar cookery and to the monks' cook. At dessert 
they drank toasts ; and glasses were clinked against 
each other to the sound of Eljens^ the Magyar word 
for * long live !' On rising from table, each shook 
hands with his neighbour, and wished him a good 
digestion ; formerly they embraced each other, which 
must have by no means been disagreeable in the 
case of a pretty neighbour. We then went into the 
smoking-room, where whole racks of pipes and 
pyramids of boxes of cigars mounted to the ceiling. 
The presence of an open piano seemed to invite us to 
dance ; but for the moment partners failed us. 

On leaving Zircz, the forest of Bakony closes in. 
The woods become thicker, as if the trees sought to 
oppose barriers to the passage of man. On both 
sides of the road, oaks, larches, and beeches stood 
like dark walls, to which the pines behind them gave 
a crenelated ridge. At the end of an hour we began 
to descend ; the trees disappeared by degrees ; we 
found ourselves in a bare valley, one of the declivities 
of which was crowned by an old castle in ruins. Its 
jagged walls were as ragged and full of holes as a torn 
spider's web, and stood out against the limpid azure 
of the sky. One of the naked towers, hollow from 
top to bottom, still stood upright, a prodigy of equi- 
librium, on the edge of the ravine. The rain and 
the wind have maltreated this ruin, which still 
maintains an air of grandeur, notwithstanding its 
lamentable state. Above, as the personification of 
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victorious time, hovered an eagle. As we moved 
away from beneath the ruin, we heard a sound of 
violins and of songs. 

The coachman stopped his carriage : we listened ; 
the melody and the songs continued. 

* Brigands would not make all this noise/ said the 
coachman to me ; * they must be Kanaszes (herds- 
men) or Gipsies.' 

* Secure your carriage, tie the horses to a tree, and 
let us go and see ; you shall have a reward.' 

The coachman hesitated, but without waiting for 
his answer, I went on in front, and he soon followed. 

The road was steep, and the earth was covered by 
a layer of crumbling ddbris ; but at last we reached 
a little ladder half overgrown with brushwood, and so 
we arrived in the interior of the ruins, passing through 
a gaping opening, which, as the stones had become 
detached, had formed a Moorish arch. It was the very 
frame that suited the quite Oriental picture that we 
had before us. Picture to yourself a party of about 
twenty Gipsies, in all manner of lazy attitudes, 
whether sitting or lying down ; the youngest were 
quite destitute of clothing, the men wore red waist- 
coats ornamented with large silver buttons, the 
women enveloped in ragged garments of some bright 
colour, the old women wrinkled, yellow, worn out, 
with eyes like live coals, and profiles like witches, as 
ugly as death, and reeking of tobacco smoke. The 
tout ensemble was like a parterre of tulips, cast 
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haphazard round a burning brazier. Before the 
fire were all sorts of animals roasting on spits, or 
simmering in an old saucepan hanging over the fire 
by means of three stakes meeting in triangle. At 
the bottom, close to a fragment of the old wall which 
still remained standing, and over which crept various 
gay-coloured plants, was erected a tent, hung with 
pine branches, the door of which was closed ; on the 
right, on a heap of stones, sat the orchestra, composed 
of four persons. 

Our sudden intrusion seemed to trouble nobody. 
The music and singing continued with the same en- 
thusiasm. Like the Slaves and Hungarians, the Gipsies 
have their songs and their popular melodies ; but one 
cannot help being surprised that the profound love 
of nature which they possess, has not produced 
among them a poetry more personal, of a more 
marked style and original turn. 

What were they singing ? 

Possibly the following couplets, which I took down 
later from the mouth of a Bohemian : — 

* Kiin Kelel po Schiakrber ! 
Szido, badje da Scheker ; 
Seli ruscha de fereeste ! 
Tcheljel men Ketche newaste, 
Sprintscheneto me i eli, 
Tschejel deschistke me redi.* * 

^ * How beautiful she is with her light legs — She dances over there 
on the polished stone — Truly she is an enchantress ! Her eyes are black ; 
few women in the world are like her — And she has stolen away my 
heart and my peace.' 
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The chief of the tribe, sitting upon a heap of old 
carpets, occupied the place of honour; he was in 
parade costume, a three-cornered hat, braided with 
silver; a scarf, ornamented with his arms, was fas- 
tened round his waist. My coachman conducted me 
to him, saying that I spoke German ; he at once 
addressed me in that language with a drawling Hun- 
garian accent. I broached a conversation made easy 
by florins, which ended in an invitation to seat my- 
self by him and take part in the entertainment. 

The Gipsies were celebrating a wedding.^ Many 
of the neighbouring Bohemians had come to it, for all 
those who present themselves on such occasions are 
welcome, and received as friends. 

The marriage was between a young girl of the tribe 
and a young man belonging to a band which had 
lately emigrated from Germany. The tribes had 
encamped one day on the borders of a wood, and the 
two young people had fallen in love with each other. 
As the parents on both sides were opposed to the 
marriage, the lovers had run away, and had afterwards 
joined another tribe. They had returned at the end 
of several weeks to implore the forgiveness of the 
chief of the tribe. He, after giving the young man 
a box on the ear,^ and uttering some sharp re- 
proaches, had received him into the band, but only 

^ Piaw^ in Gipsy language * a wedding, ' means rather * to drink and 
make a feast.' (Me piawa, I drink, or I am going to marry.) 

^ A box on the ear is the least of the penalties that a Gipsy chief has 
the power of inflicting. 
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as a servant. For two years he had faithfully served 
his future father in-law, and they were going at last 
to admit him into the family, and marry him openly 
to her who had already borne him a child. 

In a country where, as in Hungary, he is not 
persecuted, it is easy to gain the confidence of a 
Bohemian, and make him talk. At bottom they are 
but big children ; they like people to be interested in 
them, to question them, to amuse them. Whilst the 
chief was giving me the details I have related about 
the young pair, I was noticing his neighbours. There 
were some who had woolly hair and thick lips, and the 
complexion of a Havannah cigar ; these are the true 
Gipsies, the tscka tschopes Keravardm^ that is, * pure 
breed ; ' the others, with whom the type was not com- 
pletely pure, had more regular features, straight glossy 
hair, the complexion fairer, and the whole style of the 
features European. Hideous and tanned as are the 
old women, those who are young have every outward 
charm. Their bodies, well set on their hips, vigorous 
and strong, are pictures of physical, almost manly 
beauty, developed in air and sunshine. Their slender 
flexible figures have an undulating feline suppleness ; 
in their gestures there is a majesty as of a prophetess, 
and a fascinating look as of a serpent glitters in the 
depths of their large Oriental eyes, full of sleeping 
passion. Several of these Gipsy girls, the youngest 
and most coquettish, wore scarlet bodices, chemisettes 
spangled and trimmed with gold, opening on the 
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golden tint of a throat firm as amber, and orna- 
mented with necklaces and glass beads. Bits of red 
ribbon were fastened like bleeding hearts in the midst 
of their blue-black tresses. Others were dressed in 
the costume of Hungarian peasants, or had a shawl 
knotted round their waists like a long flowery train. 

It is only necessary to let imagination picture 
these Gipsies dressed as dancing-girls in the sheen 
of magnificent costumes, precious stones, and jewels 
of gold, in the half-concealed nudity of spangled 
transparent gauze, to understand the irresistible 
power which they exercise in all the East. 

The music had ceased, the chief of the tribe rose to 
address some words to the assembly, then the door of 
the tent opened, and the young pair appeared. 

The young man might have been about seventeen 
years of age ; the young girl not more than fifteen. 
The Bohemians have preserved the custom of the 
country from which they draw their origin, to marry 
their children at an age when young ladies amongst 
us still play with their hoops ; it is not unusual for 
a girl to marry at twelve. • 

The young man was tall ; his oily hair descended in 
curls on his shoulders ; , he wore a white shirt and 
trousers ; his feet and head were bare. The young 
girl wore over her chemise only a scarlet bodice ; 
in her thick black hair sparkled an ornament of 
copper, and round her throat was a necklace of blue 
glass beads, whilst, with pride in her large, slow- 
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moving, half-wild eyes, she regarded a new silver 
ring on her finger. 

The pair advanced, hand in hand, and knelt before 
the chief; then they exchanged their rings. The 
master of the tribe now raised a jug which was full 
of wine and wreathed with a garland of flowers ; he 
poured a few drops out of it on the heads of the young 
couple, finished the liquid himself at a draught, and 
then flung the pitcher high in the air, to fall, smashed 
into a thousand pieces. These were carefully counted ; 
the more numerous the pieces are, the more chances 
of happiness for the young pair. 

The orchestra began to play again ; those present 
accompanied it, singing, and the children began to 
dance. A place was made for the young couple, and 
dinner commenced. 

I should have liked to pass the rest of the day 
with the Gipsies ; but my conductor was deaf to all 
my prayers and bribes, and asked me if I did not 
object to being surprised by night in the woods, and 
if I had the heart to detain him so that he would be 
beaten by his master an(J|dismissed from his place, and 
he implored me to return at once. 

I left a little souvenir with the newly married pair, 
the musicians played an air in my honour, and I took 
leave with regret Of the chief of the tribe. 

It is in a country such as this that we should come 
to study the Gipsy people, so worthy of interest and 
pity. For ''it is then possible to regard as virtues 
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qualities which are defects in the eyes of the races that 
consider themselves their superiors. The Bohemians 
are accessible to all the generous sentiments, and 
those amongst them who are in domestic service are 
faithful above all suspicion. They are to be found 
in every castle in Hungary ; their duty is to execute 
commissions and go on errands ; considerable sums 
of money are often intrusted to them, and they have 
never been known to run away with them. Strange 
circumstance! these vagabonds have in a supreme 
degree the family instinct ; paternal authority does 
not extend, amongst them, only over their children, 
but even over their grandchildren and the children 
of deceased relations. No one can quit the tribe, or 
marry, without the authorisation of his father; he alone 
indicates the route to be taken, he alone decides what 
halts are to be made ; he divides the work, and takes 
care of the money. But the chief of the tribe never 
undertakes anything without first consulting his 
wife, the * old mother,' whose advice is like an oracle 
to them. 

If amongst the Gipsies marriage has great facilities, 
for the brother is allowed to marry his sister, divorce is 
still easier. If the woman does not come up to the ex- 
pectations of her husband, he is allowed to divorce her 
without any other formality than that of announcing his 
intention to the chief of the tribe. Adultery is not a 
cause of divorce ; the erring woman is condemned to 
be marked with a sign of disgrace ; for example, by a 
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gash with a knife on her face. The man is punished 
on his side ; he is shot in the arm or in the leg, in 
such a manner as to disable the limb for the rest of 
his days. The chief of the tribe usually presents 
several weapons to the guilty man, who is allowed to 
choose the one with which he shall receive his punish- 
ment. 

If a member of the tribe incurs debts that he 
cannot pay, he is expelled. He then becomes * dis- 
graced,' every one is forbidden to have intercourse 
with him, and he is no longer allowed to wear any- 
thing green ; this being among the Gipsies a symbolic 
and sacred colour. 

The ceremonies which are performed at births and 
deaths are little known and curious. The Gipsies 
baptize their children at night, with unguents which 
they rub over the body, holding them to the fire. 

When one of them dies — and it is very rare that 
death is caused by illness — they carry the corpse 
dressed in its best clothes into the depths of the 
forest, where they bury it. Whilst the body is being 
covered with earth, the relations and friends sing — 

'Descend, descend; the world is large ;'^ in other 
words, * Thou hast become nothing ; disappear, make 
room for others !' The relations of the dead, as a 
mark of mourning, often abstain for a year from 
eating meat. 

On the death of a chief, all the tribe break out 

* O polopen baro wele ! 
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into lamentations and tears ; music accompanies the 
funeral procession, and over his coffin, which is made 
out of the trunk of a dead tree, muskets and pistols 
are fired off. Chiefs are buried with their weapons ; 
the grave is plentifully watered with beer, brandy, 
or wine, and a tree is planted that the spot may be 
recognised. The year following they return ; but to 
dance and feast. 

If the deceased has left some money, they distri- 
bute a part of it amongst the poor, so that they 
shall respect the place of burial : his clothing, the 
mattress or carpet on which he slept, are burnt ; when 
nothing but the cinders remain, one of the relations 
treads his bare feet in them, and the next day, 
according as the imprint has widened or narrowed, 
they see a presage, how soon he who is dead will be 
followed by another. 

Only the widow, the children, or the brothers of 
the dead man can inherit his horses, his carriage, his 
tents, his cooking utensils, his instruments of music, 
snuff-boxes, or silver-cups, which constitute the real 
wealth of a Gipsy. A Bohemian never makes a 
will, nor dictates his last wishes. For him death is 
an absolute abdication, a complete annihilation, a 
return to chaos. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The population of the Forest of Balcony — The Kanasz — 
Arrival at St. Martin — Peep into the kitchen — The dining- 
room — Panorama on awakening — The Abbot of St. Martin — 
The town of Raab. 

WE continued our way in the woods ; the 
road prolonged itself interminably — it 
was an endless green alley. Sometimes 
sudden vistas opened out on a blue sky or on little 
gently swelling hills, looking like waves on the horizon. 
We passed several villages in the open spaces ; always 
the same low houses, built of clay, and roofed either 
with thatch, or reeds grown green with time. In every 
spot were the same wells of the same form, that raised 
their cross beams with the angularity of a gibbet ; 
the same acacias before the doors, the same geese 
sleeping in the dust, the same little frightened chickens 
hiding themselves under their mothers' puffed out 
wings ; and always in the midst of the village the same 
slender church-steeple, covered with tin. 

The population of the forest of Bakony has the 
reputation of being the most savage in Hungary. 
Far from all contact with the civilised world, it lives 
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and dies without knowing other scenes than those 
of its vast solitudes, peopled with oaks, herds of pigs, 
and bands of brigands. The men are small and 
thick-set ; their exterior is wild. The women pass 
for the prettiest of this part of Hungary. Tall and 
strong, they have red cheeks, dark eyes, and some- 
thing of the freshness of the woods in the midst of 
which they live. One should see them dancing on 
Sundays to the sounds of the bagpipes, with their 
pretty red petticoats, their violet stockings, their 
dancing shoes, and their long tresses interwoven 
with green ribbons, showing off the graces of their 
physical development. 

The men exercise for the most part the calling of 
swineherds ; the fattening of pigs goes on fast in these 
enormous forests, where oaks abound and strew the 
earth as with a sheet of acorns ; two or three thou- 
sand pigs may often be seen in a single herd. These 
animals are almost in the wild state ; with their 
bristling hair, fierce eye, and snout armed with tusks, 
they might be taken for wild boars, if they were 
not guarded by men. 

The Kanasz or swineherd leads a hard and 
laborious life ; in winter as in summer he wanders 
about and sleeps in the woods — his only food salt 
bacon, his only drink water from the springs. ' Far 
from love and pleasure,' says one of their ballads, * the 
swineherd of Bakony is lost in the midst of leafy 
silence. He hears no other voices than those of 
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the wolves that howl and the tempest which rumbles 
and roars. The birds never sing around him, for 
they dwell only on the borders of the forest in the 
bushes and reeds. On Sundays alone there may 
chance to be wafted to his ears the melancholy sounds 
of the village bells from the depth of some valley.' 

If the Kanasz possesses a hut made out of branches, 
the brigand becomes his companion for the night. 
His relations with refugees and vagabonds of the 
forest are the result of circumstances ; he is their spy, 
their sentinel. In return for his services the brigands 
respect the animals he guards, and for which he is 
responsible ; but if the opportunity occurs of doing 
a stroke of business for himself, the Kanasz does 
not neglect to profit by it. He manages the little 
hatchet which he carries in his waist-belt with as 
much dexterity as the Spaniards the knife and the 
Italians the stiletto. The Kanaszes are fond of as- 
sembling together for games of skill, and hurl their 
axes, which whirl round and round in the air as they 
fly whistling into the trunk of a birch-tree at forty 
or fifty paces distant, with great exactness of aim. 
To the Hungarian peasant, as well as to the Russian 
and Wallachian, the hatchet is a weapon of warfare 
v/hich he prefers to a gun. I have often seen in 
Transylvania the peasant going out to hunt bears 
with nothing but a single axe ; he lies in wait, and 
when the animal comes up, lets fly this axe, which 
splits open the animal's head. 
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It was nightfall, the coachman urged on his horses, 
but they would not go fast against the invading 
twilight, which already overpowered the landscape, 
and stretched like a thick smoke, hanging on to the 
trees and rolling in eddies and sheets pervading every 
corner. The indistinct shades of the birch-trees dis- 
appeared, the oaks and ashes massed themselves 
together like horsemen wrapped in their black 
mantles. 

We came out at last into a large valley, hollowed 
in the form of an ampitheatre ; in the centre, on 
the summit of the rising ground, rose the grey walls 
of the convent of St. Martin. The outlines of the 
church appeared indistinct and vague on the horizon, 
which the dying twilight lighted up with shades of 
violet, streaked with faint yellow lines. 

Notwithstanding the steepness of the ascent, we 
luckily arrived at the monastery before the doors were 
shut. The kitchens were all alight, and through the 
windows, illuminated by the strong fires, we saw 
women, their sleeves tucked up, going and coming, 
looking like Chinese shadows, carrying smoking dishes, 
shaking saucepans, lifting up the covers, and basting, 
with long spoons out of dripping-pans, fowls which 
were roasting in long strings — gourmand rosaries. 

We had supper in a large gilded saloon, orna- 
mented with mouldings, pier-glasses, volutes, and 
medallions, and further enlivened by frescoes, and illu- 
minated by a hundred wax candles, whose reflec- 
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tions played on the silver candelabra and glasses, on 
the bottles of wine and the massive plate. The 
monks, novices, and strangers, were seated at different 
tables, as in the restaurant of some great hotel. And 
soon the capricious spirals of the smoke of cigars and 
pipes rose to the ceiling, in graceful grey clouds. 
The room in which I awoke the next morning was 
vast and cheerful, furnished with carpets and with 
every other comfort of modem elegance ; on its walls 
hung some very fine pictures ; but my window framed 
another, no painter could make the like. It was a 
succession of beautiful views and scenery ; hills rising 
so gently, that they seemed made by the hand of 
man ; harmonious perspectives, so beautifully propor- 
tioned, that they appeared to mould themselves and 
vanish as in a dream-cloud ; fields of a subdued tint 
which meadows of clover relieved as with tufted red 
embroidery; there were also large fields of corn look- 
ing like lakes of molten gold ; vineyards and isolated 
farms in the midst of plains, which had also villages 
grouped together on some sunny hill-side. It is 
the centre of the old classic kingdom of Hungary. 
On the north the scene stretches as far as Pres- 
burg, and on the other side, the Danube, as far as the 
Carpathians, whose rugged summits, white with snow, 
look in the distance like the waves of an angry sea. 
On the east is the fortress of Komorn, and the Buda 
mountain. On the south the eye plunges into the 
forest of Bakony, which extends like a dark and 
VOL. II. M 
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impenetrable \\*all. Fourteen comitats (or provinces) 
lie extended at one's feet ; and in the horizon, at a 
distance of five-and-twenty or thirty miles, you see 
the Danube, which glides on like a gigantic serpent, 
its green and yellow rings glittering in the midst of 
the grass ; nearer at hand lies the town of Raab, with 
its neglected bastions, its tawny walls spotted with 
light and shadow. A supreme serenity, a profound 
peace, falls on this immeasurable space, broken by 
towns and villages, intersected by water-courses and 
roads, and fields of com, maize, clover, and colza, 
sparkling like mosaics incrusted with precious stones. 
Moses, when he beheld Canaan from the heights of 
the Pisgah, could not have had a \'ision of land more 
fertile, more grand, and more beautiful. A tender 
cheerful light, the caressing smile of a summer 
morning, heightened still further the mag^nificence of 
this picture. 

During breakfast, the Father, who was doing the 
honours of the convent, gave me some historical 
information concerning St Martin. 

The hill on which the monastery, like a fortress, 
is built, was formerly called Mount Pannonia; the 
Romans, who inhabited the country, held it in as 
high veneration as Olympus itself St Martin, bom 
of heathen parents, often came there to offer up 
sacrifices to the false gods. But one day, obeying an 
inspiration of his heart, he directed his steps towards 
Italy, and, arriving at Mount Cassin, he was con- 
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verted, and received baptism. On his return to his 
own country he was made bishop, and converted the 
whole land to Christianity, In memory of his 
apostleship, Charlemagne gave the name of Martin 
(Martinsberg) to the church which he had built on 
this Olympus of Pannonia, after having expelled the 
Avars. This church was the first in all Hungary. 
The convent, begun in the year 998, and finished in 
1000 under St Stephen, was placed in the centre of 
the fortress, the ruins of which are still to be seen. 
After having resisted the, invasion of the Tartars, it 
was obliged to yield to the Turks, who burnt it. 

The Abbot of St Martin has a right to a seat in 
the Chamber of the Magnates, and it is he who 
appoints the abbots of all the other monasteries 
of Hungary. The estates of this convent cover an 
extent of land equal to about a hundred and twenty 
square miles ; and the revenues which they yield are 
employed in part to keep up schools and rectories. 

The Benedictines of St Martin have founded and 
keep up at their own expense two academies, six 
colleges, thirteen village schools, and fifteen rectories. 

At ten o'clock I got into a carriage bearing the 
arms of the convent, and drawn by four horses, with 
a coachman in sky-blue frogged livery, and started 
for Raab. 

Raab is an old Magyarised German city. It has 
an air of antiquity and of neatness which shows its 
German origin. The houses are tall, solidly built, 
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with large roofs of red tiles ; some of them are 
ornamented with turrets and caryatides, whose mus- 
cular arms uphold the heavy stone entablature. The 
population has nothing of Magyar in its features or 
dress. They would look quite at home in one of the 
old streets of Vienna. 

A little river shaded by willows, and in which the 
buffaloes delight to plunge during the burning heat 
of the day, unites the town of Raab to the Danube. 



CHAPTER X. 

The Danube, King of rivers — The mouth of the Raab — 
Water-mills and boats — History of the Danube — It anciently 
formed great lakes — The Greeks — The Romans — Tiberius, 
Aurelius, Septimius Severus, and Diocletian — First appear- 
ance of the Barbarians — Charlemagne — The Magyars — The 
Slave Empire is crushed — St. Stephen — The Crusades — The 
Tartars — ^The Turks and the French — The future r6le of the 
Danube. 

IT IS only on leaving Presburg that the Danube 
puts on its proud and majestic air as king of 
rivers. Up to this point it struggles like a 
prisoner, within deep gorges, between murderous 
mountains, which try to strangle it. Beginning at 
its cradle, the Alps of Swabia and Switzerland would 
stifle it in their embraces ; then the Bohemian Alps 
and those of Tyrol and Styria league together and 
conspire against it, seeking to bar its passage ; they 
fling it back from the south to the north, they 
drive it from the north to the south, and at last, as 
if to get rid of it, they, by dint of squeezing and 
pressure, restrict its course beyond Vienna to the 
gates of the East. The river at last freed, shakes its 
foaming mane, and spreads itself out with overwhelm- 
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ing pride in a vast bed, and embraces with the robust 
voluptuousness of a mythological god the large islands 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, which seem to 
struggle in its powerful arms. 

At the mouth of the Raab the Danube slackens 
its course once more, and sweeps round, presenting 
to the eyes the splendid appearance of a tranquil 
gulf. On its right bank, fields of various kinds of 
grain checker like a draught-board the flank of 
Mount Pannonia; the little houses ornament the 
village as with lace, half seen as they are through the 
trees on the velvet background of the rising fields or 
the blue satin of the sky. The little town of Raab 
at the foot of this hill looks like a large water-colour 
picture drying in the sun. And the convent of St. 
Martin stands out in its dusky shade like old majolica 
on its pedestal of vine-festooned rocks. On the other 
bank, herds of oxen pass by, led by a Hungarian 
peasant in a large black hat, embroidered pelisse, 
and white fringed trousers flowing to the top of the 
boot. The islands formed by the river are here divided 
into many islets joined by canals either natural or 
hollowed by the hand of man. Aquatic birds, with 
plumage sparkling as a casket of jewels, play under 
the silvery shades of the willows, or around the 
reeds which rear themselves as stiff as lances ; melan- 
choly herons, perched on their tall legs like stilts, 
watch at the edge of the lake, with the immova- 
bility of stuffed specimens, for the fish that does not 
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come; swallows accustomed to build their nests in 
the steep banks fly uttering cries of joy like children 
released from school, spreading themselves out in the 
air like necklaces of black pearls. 

The steamers and other boats which come down 
the Raab as far as the Danube, the magnificent 
steamers of the Austro-Hungarian Navigation Com- 
pany, which ply up and down here as in the open 
sea, the towing-boats, the sloops, the large vessels, 
the rafts which go by, give to the river a life and 
animation which it does not possess in its upper part, 
fettered as it is in its course. And it is also after 
leaving Presburg and the mouth of the Raab that 
one meets those picturesque villages floating ladder- 
wise along the banks of the river, and composed 
of mills fixed upon boats fastened to each other by 
chains. The wheel, put in motion by the current, 
turns in the midst with a merry click-clack. During 
the winter the mills are dismounted and taken in 
until the return of spring. Whole families live thus 
upon the water a part of the^year, only coming to 
shore to sell the ground corn, or to seek provisions 
and more corn. Whilst we were resting at Gonyo, 
waiting for the arrival of the steamer from Vienna, 
the sky-light windows of the mills which were nearest 
us were crowded with heads of curious girls with 
sweet smiles and gentle looks, as if the Danube had 
also its water-lilies. 

Nearer us were large vessels at anchor, waiting for 
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cargo, or for a tow-boat. These vessels are con- 
structed for long voyages; at the stern stands the 
pilot, upright in a sort of cage, much elevated, but 
which yet shelters him from the tempest of wind 
that might carry him away. In the midst, of the 
bridge are two cabins, where pots of growing flowers 
make a little parterre. One of these is the house, the 
other is the kitchen. On one of these boats, two little 
laughing girls were bathing a crying baby in the 
kneading-trough which was used in making bread. 

Our steamer was on its way again ; we glided on 
without noise or shock, with the speed of a bird, and 
as if we had been carried on wings. Right and left 
of us the banks, which now served as battle-fields of 
the elements before becoming battle-fields for human- 
ity, fly swiftly by us in boundless perspective. Far 
back, in the beginning of creation, the Danube formed 
an immense lake, here communicating with other 
lakes by cataracts of which the one at SchaffTiausen 
gives some idea. When the first explorers of the 
Danube, the Greeks — more adventurous and more 
greedy than the Phoenicians, who had not dared to 
ascend the river — penetrated as far as the Iron Gates, 
they had to encounter one of these great lakes above 
Gladova, where the last cataract may even yet be 
seen.^ It was in the seventh century before our era 

* See Le Danube, by L. Bontoux. It is the most complete and 
interesting book which has appeared on this subject, touching on the 
historical, commercial, and political aspects of the river. 
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that the Greeks built upon the banks of the river a 
tower that they called Istros, from which the name 
of Istria, given to the country, is derived. As far as 
it concerned them, the Danube — the Ister — stopped 
here ; they imagined that its source was behind the 
gigantic and rugged rocks, whose mysterious caves 
their superstition peopled with spirits of whom they 
were afraid. 

But Rome was bolder than Athens. The Romans 
who were established on Lake Constance, on ascend- 
ing the Rhine, discovered the source of the Danube. 

Then slowly the Roman invasion came down upon 
it. Everywhere fortified castles and intrenched 
camps were formed in communication with naval 
stations, which were called Vindobona, now Vienna ; 
Carnuntum, now Petronell ; Sicambria, now Buda ; 
Nicopolis, now Nicopoli, and Decasterum, which is 
Silistria. 

Carnuntum, the ruins of which are seen before you 
arrive at Presburg, had become the central point of 
Roman military and commercial power. A city of 
luxury, industry, and of war, the customary residence 
of the Emperors, the seat of the municipality and of 
the fourteenth Legion, she possessed her palaces, her 
mineral baths, her temples, and her amphitheatres. 
Tiberius constructed a bridge here, and erected a 
triumphal arch. Aurelius, the philosophic emperor 
whose gentleness tamed the barbarians, said in 
his 'Meditations,* not without irony, *A spider is 
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proud of catching a fly, and amongst mankind this 
one is proud of having caught a hare, the other a fish, 
another wild boars and bears : such are the Sarma- 
tians.' Septimius Severus and Licinius were in turn 
proclaimed emperors of these Legions. Diocletian 
abdicated the power. *I only wish,' he wrote to 
Maximian, who urged him to remain at the head of 
the State, * I only wish you could see the beautiful 
cabbages that I have planted, you would not talk any 
more to me of the Empire !' In the port of Carnun- 
tum there was formerly as much animation as there 
is now in the two towns of the Adriatic, Adria and 
Aquileia, which communicate with the Danube. 
Roman galleys brought w^ithout ceasing fresh troops, 
provisions, or materials necessary for the construc- 
tion of new colonies on the Lower Danube. Greek 
triremes, with their rows of oars on each side 
manned by slaves, carried the tribute in cereals levied 
by the conquerors of the river. The fur merchants 
of the north met on the mighty stream colleagues 
from Vindobona, Reginum, and Alcimonnis — that is 
from Vienna, Ratisbon, and Ulm. 

During four centuries Rome reigned without a 
rival on the Danube, just as she also reigned on the 
Rhine. After having taken possession of the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor, she stretched out her hand 
on those of the Ister, and kept the keys of the 
Eastern gates. The Roman camps and castles which 
occupied the right bank kept watch over the other, 
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where lay another and an unexplored and savage 
world, from whence issued the barbarous hordes 
which incessantly threatened the West. The day 
came, however, when the Empire did not feel itself 
strong enough to keep back these invaders. From 
the heights of their castles the soldiers of the Legion 
looked on, terrified at this inpouring of the barbarous 
swarms, at this irruption of Asia into Europe. It 
was in vain that the Romans had broken up and 
destroyed the bridges which served to keep up com- 
mercial relations between the two rivers ; the Huns 
precipitated themselves into the Danube, and swim- 
ming, crossed it on horseback or by rafts. Crushing 
all as they went along under the iron feet of their 
masses of cavalry, they ascended the river, terrify- 
ing the Romans, who fled at the sight of these flat- 
nosed men, with their high cheek-bones and obliquely 
placed eyes, dressed in wild beasts* skins, and who 
scorched their chins to prevent their beards from 
growing, and fed like wolves on raw flesh. And 
when Attila succeeded Rugilas, the western world 
became pale with terror at the aspect of this barbar- 
ous chief, who used to appear in the midst of eclipses, 
of clouds of blood and fire, like the king of the 
infernal regions, and who actually paused in his 
devastating route to marry his own daughter. 

The West was overcome and laid bare. And after 
the Huns came the Goths and the Vandals : all 
barbarism, which spread like a vast inundation, 
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carrying away everything before it. During five 
hundred years the Danube slept in the night of 
its history. 

At last Charlemagne restored to the kingly river, 
as he had done to the Rhine, civilisation, progress, in- 
dustry, and navigation. Merchant flotillas reappeared 
on its deserted waves, and once more renewed the 
long interrupted relations with Europe and Asia. But 
in the far horizon a menacing cloud was seen to 
form ; this black cloud grew, came nearer; and poured 
forth new hordes, kinsmen of the first ones, speeding 
their wild horses at a gallop over the steppes of Asia, 
once more to overwhelm the West with fire and 
blood. These terrible horsemen were the Magyars, 
Finnish by origin, inhabiting formerly two declivities 
of the Ural chain. They had crossed the Volga on 
light rafts supported on leathern bags, and established 
themselves on a vast plain, near the upper Danube. 
Led away by their reputation as intrepid warriors, 
the Emperor Arnulf (in the year 889) took them into 
his service, to destroy the great Empire of Moravia. 

After the victory the Magyars went back to their 
country, but they had learnt the road to the Danube. 
In 89s they returned, bringing with them their carts, 
their tents, and their horses, wives and children. 
Hungary seemed to them not only their lawful prey, 
but a new country to conquer. 

Once master of the country that they coveted, they 
devastated Europe. Their hordes carried pillage and 
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fire into Germany, France, and Italy. They returned 
laden with booty, and their name became the 
synonym for brigandage and destruction ; the ancient 
historians do not speak of them as sons of men, but 
attribute their birth to spirits of darkness. 

Their king, Stephen the Saint, having embraced 
Christianity, they gave up their roving life to settle 
in the vast pusztas which they inhabit to this day. 
From this moment the commercial navigation of the 
Danube took a rapid stride, and was further upheld 
and developed by the passage of the Crusaders. The 
Netherlands and Germany exported by this route 
arms to the Infidels, notwithstanding the threats of 
the Pope. Friesland and the towns of Magdeburg 
and Salzwedel sent their woollen stuffs to the ports of 
Asia. Passau and Ratisbon (Regensburg) furnished 
all the East with their scarlet cloth ; Bohemia and 
Hungary transported to Constantinople the gold and 
silver collected in their mines. 

Germany did not only send arms and armour, 
leather, wool, furs, and grain, she trafficked also in 
human flesh, and carried on the slave-trade, selling 
the white serfs of Bohemia, Moravia, and the Wend 
countries. The noble lords of the epoch had mono- 
polised exclusively for their own profit this unchris- 
tian commerce. They even especially provided for 
the fancies of the great Turk, who did not disdain to 
admit into his harem young German girls, blond and 
plump, the Gretchens and the Dorotheas. 
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The East for its part sent to the West raw silk, 
mantles of purple cloth of gold, sacerdotal garments 
and ornaments, sword-belts with clasps in bronze or 
copper, of gold or silver finely worked, and chiselled 
by the skilful hands of Hellenic or Byzantine artists. 
All the essences of Asia, all the spices, the saffron, 
the pepper, the ginger, the nutmegs, the cinnamon 
(which was well known by that name among the 
ancients) : all these followed the route of the Danube 
to arrive at Vienna and Ratisbon, 

But the irruption of barbarians was only stayed for 
a time, it was not ended. Tamerlane suddenly 
appeared on the threshold of Europe, like another 
vision of Death, as if the ghost of Attila had risen 
from his grave. He led his bands to the assault of the 
Magyar towns, employing all sorts of stratagems to 
spread terror around him. He set the forests on fire, 
he made his attacks at night to the sounds of instru- 
ments which sounded like the trumpets of Jericho, 
he fastened gigantic figures of men on large horses, 
and set them free to gallop over the country; the 
Hungarians regarded with terror these giant warriors, 
which were double the usual size of men, and they 
took to flight. 

Hardly had the Tartars retired, when the Turkish 
hordes streamed in. Hungary was one vast burial- 
ground. Following the banks of the Danube, the 
Infidels advanced as far as the walls of Vienna. 
Driven back, they always returned ; and it needed 
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in later years (1683) the heroism of Sobieski and the 
intrepid courage of Charles of Lorraine before they 
were finally overthrown and turned back beyond the 
frontiers of Christendom. 

In 1815 the French appeared on the shores of the 
Danube; and in 1849 ^^ was the Austrian reaction 
which dyed with blood the waters of the beautiful 
river, until the year 1856 gave to Hungary at last, 
after so many years of wars and struggles, an inde- 
pendence richly deserved. 

It is thus that the Danube, uniting the West with 
the East, rolls its majestic waves across the history of 
humanity. Successively Greek, Roman, Barbarian, 
Slave, Turk, French, and German, it has become 
Magyar once more, and having ceased in the present 
day to be a highway for invasion and war, it may 
serve as the channel of broad and progressive ideas 
which shall be to the twentieth century the rallying 
cry of the Crusade of peace and of liberty. 



CHAPTER XL 

The island of Schiitt — The fortress of Komom — Gran — The 
Cathedral — * Magyar Rome * — ^The Magyar god — The Prince 
Primate of Hungary — The upper and the lower clergy — The 
Hungarian Church essentially a national Church — The Mag- 
yar bishops at the Council of Trent and at the Council of 
the Vatican — Gran seen in the winter — ^A night with a band 
of Gipsies — Princely dwellings of the Canons — Gran during 
the Middle Ages — The Troubadours — Burgundian merchants 
and French traders — The * thousand beauties of Gran.* 

THE Danube continues to roll on through vast 
plains, on the boundaries of which rise from 
time to time little hills erected by the Turks, 
who on them stationed their sentinels and planted 
their standards. These hillocks, like those which 
one still meets on the steppes of the Caspian Sea 
and the deserts of Africa, are the only works of 
defence that the Osmanlis ever raised on the shores 
of the river. 

The steamer passed through the isles of Schiitt, the 
largest of which is not less than sixty miles in extent. 
Its astonishing fertility has gained for it the name of 
the * golden garden.' It is peopled by about a hun- 
dred villages, in which scattered amongst the trees 
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the little white houses look as fragile as tents. Some 
cutters were anchored in the creeks, which were full 
of sleepy shade ; at the bottom of these, as from be- 
hind an ambuscade, appeared the heads of some of 
the islanders, with bronze skins, looking like heads of 
Indians. Cows standing still in the river threw their 
shadows on the limpid green of the water ; boatmen 
in shirt-sleeves crossed the current, standing upright 
on their long boats laden with coal, and little children 
were bathing, uttering cries like savages as they rolled 
their little naked bodies in the overflowing robe of 
the stream. 

Suddenly there came into sight two tall clock- 
towers high above the trees ; then a town which 
seemed to rise entire from the bosom of the waves. 
It is Komorn, the ancient Komaronium of the 
Romans, the Gibraltar of Austro-Hungary, one of 
the first fortresses of the world, for long named, like 
that of Metz, * the maiden,' because no army has been 
able to take it. An emblematic virgin is incrusted 
in its walls, with this mocking inscription addressed 
to besiegers, *Kom Morn,'^ ix, 'come to-morrow.' 

* Who possesses Komorn,' says a proverb, * possesses 
Hungary.' All the Magyar kings have successively 
strengthened and fortified the cftceinte of this vast 
fortress. The eagle of Napoleon paused before its 
walls, too high even for its flight ; but it was a curious 

* Literally ^ Komm Morgen,^ In Hungarian this town is called 
Kom^om. 
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circumstance that in 1848 the tri-colou red flag floated 
therefrom, taking the place of the Austrian flag on 
the citadel ; the reason of this was that the tri- 
coloured flag was also that of revolutionary Hungary, 
then mistress of the place. The Austrian army could 
not re-take the fortress until long after the flight of 
the provisionary Government to Debreczin, and not 
until after several days of furious bombardment, at 
which the Emperor Francis- Joseph was present. 

Nothing could be more peaceful, more tranquil, more 
calm in outward appearance than the actual aspect 
of Komorn. This fortress has the air of an innocent 
shepherdess. There are no cannon to be seen- open- 
ing their throats of bronze, or stretching out their 
threatening necks, as on the bastions of the fortified 
places on the shores of the Rhine. 

After passing the warrior city, we come next to 
the sacerdotal city. The cathedral of Gran stands out 
from the height of its rock, like the citadel of Faith. 
Nothing more magnificent can be imagined than the 
view of this monument on a fine summer's day, 
when the setting sun flings its golden rays obliquely 
over it. The cathedral seems then literally to float 
in the azure, like those churches in the pictures of 
Gothic missals, held up in space by angels. One 
imagines one's-self in the portico of the celestial 
Jerusalem in these colonnades of marble and gates of 
bronze. Figure to yourself the basilica of St. Peter's 
at Rome, transported to the summit of a porphyry- 
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tinted rock, reflecting its cupola and its marble 
columns in the water of the most beautiful river ima- 
ginable, and towering over immense plains covered 
with fields of ripe corn, and hill-sides carpeted with 
vines stretching far away to the horizon. The portal is 
open ; the sun, that great disperser of darkness and of 
mystery, penetrates as far as the nave, and illuminates 
the interior with radiant light as of Paradise. 

It is well fitted to be the temple of the ancient 
worshippers of the Magyarok isten — the Magyar God, 
* who is neither the avenging God of the Jews, nor the 
thundering God of the Greeks and the Romans, nor 
the merciful God of the Christians, but that of reason 
and of justice.' The Hungarian character is not 
adapted for those sombre Gothic cathedrals which 
adorn the banks of the Rhine ; such edifices would 
have been too sad and sombre, too severe, for this 
people who hate mysticism, this people who love 
light, and who, like the Italians, only understand a 
sensuous and half-pagan religion, a religion falling 
under the dominion of the senses, which she flatters 
and caresses. 

Gran is the Magyar Rome, as Cologne is the Ger- 
manic Rome. It is the town of miracles, the town of 
legends, the town of Saint Stephen, the town of the 
first bishop of the kingdom, the Prince Primate, 
who to some extent governs the country. He ranks 
immediately after the king and the palatine, and a 
king who is not consecrated by him would not dare 
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to ascend the throne. Assisted by his chapter, he 
forms a court of justice before which certain cases are 
carried ; in the chamber of the lords of Pesth, where 
he sits by right, his place is set apart, higher than any 
of the hereditary lords ; he has the privilege of 
speaking first in all circumstances, and of drawing 
the forty-eighth part of the dividends of the Bank of 
Kremnitz. Formerly, whenever there was a national 
war, the Prince Primate furnished two thousand armed 
men, and, after the ancient custom, was himself 
expected to command them. He had, up to a few 
years ago, his mounted guard, a symbol of his tem- 
poral authority; and before the year 1848, which 
changed so many things in Hungary, he could even 
confer patents of nobility within the limits of his 
diocese. The annual revenues of his farms and vine- 
yards are still estimated at more than ^60,000. 

The upper Hungarian clergy have preserved, 
amongst all the ruins of the Middle Ages, their posi- 
tion and their feudal riches.^ The aspect of their 
princely residences contrasts strongly with the humble 
dwellings of the lower clergy, with the small clay- 
built cottages of the Protestant pastors, and the 
miserable huts of the schismatic priests. These last 

* The private revenues of the clergy are worth even now upwards 
of ;£'70,ooo. Those of the bishop of Vesprim are vahied at ;f 32,000 ; 
those of the bishops of Fiinfkirchen and of Stuhlweissenburg at 
;£'28,ooo, and so on. There are besides in Hungary three archbishops 
and twenty-six bishops, who are equally liberally paid. Before the 
reforms of Joseph 11. the Hungarian clergy possessed one third of the 
kingdom, and held all public instruction in their hands. 
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are above all to be pitied. The * Fund for religious 
purposes '^ makes them the magnificent allowance of 
8s. 4d. annually ; and to prevent themselves literally 
starving to death, they have to work for bread with 
the sweat of their brow, like the peasants. In Tran- 
sylvania I have met priests who, trowel in hand, were 
repairing the mud- walls of their cottages ; I have seen 
others, armed with a stick, driving a half-starved cow 
to graze in the woods. 

If the upper Hungarian clergy has managed to pre- 
serve to this day its lands and its riches, it is because 
it has always been tolerant, and liberal, wise, prudent, 
and politic. Never has this priesthood favoured 
the projects of despotism ; Hungarian and national 
before all, it has never given ear to suggestions from 
without, whether they came from the Court of Vienna, 
or the Court of the Vatican. From its earliest origin 
the bishops exercised their rights as a Church inde- 
pendent of that of Rome ; they organise the diocese, 
and appoint the incumbents; they distribute the 
revenues, decree and promulgate ecclesiastical laws ; 
they place in their coat-of-arms the double patriarchal 

* The 'Fund for religious purposes* was founded by Joseph li., 
who in the year 1 780 suppressed six hundred and twenty- four religious 
communities in Austro- Hungary, and appropriated the revenues there- 
of for the pay of the clergy. The prelates receive £^0 a year out of 
this Religious Fund ; but all the prelates enjoy besides an enormous 
benefice attached to the title. Since 1792 the bishops of the Non- 
United Greek Church have also been admitted into the Upper 
Chamber, but in the lowest rank, and they have not the right of 
voting. 
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cross, as symbol of their apostleship.^ They recognise 
the Pope ; but they have always refused to become 
an instrument in his hands. The Hungarian Church 
has never given itself the title of Roman Catholic. 
This distinctive title has been forbidden by law, which 
only admits of a Catholic and Apostolic Church. 
The royal coronation oaths went further still, and 
only made mention of the 'Church of God,' thus 
guaranteeing liberty of worship to all denominations, 
and that at an epoch when Spain was burning the 
Protestants, and France massacring them on St. 
Bartholomew's Eve. It was in vain that Gregory 
VII., that terrible Pope, before whom kings trembled, 
tried to impose his ecclesiastical bulls upon Hungary ; 
the bishops, who for the most part were married, and 
the cur6s, who had also wives and children, united in 
synod, and resented celibacy. The Pope was obliged 
to content himself with threats, lest he should bring 
about a schism. The two Magyar bishops who took 
part in the Council of Trent (in 1563) voted for com- 
munion in both kinds to the laity, marriage of priests, 
and reform in the Church. They also demanded, in 
the name of the King of Hungary, the cessation of 
violence towards dissenters ; in fact they protested 

* King Matthias Corvinus wrote to the Pope, in 148 1, that he would 
rather triple the double crown of Hungary, than ever permit that the 
Holy See should arrogate to itself the right of bestowing the ecclesi- 
astical benefices, or that it should have any influence whatever in the 
temporal affairs of the country. A priest who should address a petition 
to the Pope was punished with the loss of his benefice, and banishment. 
— {La Liberti religieuse en Ilortgrie. Bruxelles. ) 
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against all intolerant decisions of the Council. Each 
time that Austria tried to infringe upon the autonomy 
of the Protestant Church in Hungary, the Catholic 
clergy undertook its defence, as if * the liberty of the 
Protestant Church were an additional guarantee for 
the independence of the Hungarian Catholic Church/ 
In many villages to this day the Catholics and Pro- 
testants have only one place of worship between 
them ; when the Reformed service is over, the priest 
begins the Mass. In 1848 the Hungarian priesthood 
played its highest role as the national and patriotic 
clergy. The great prelate Haynald, Archbishop of 
Kalocza, now cardinal, submitted to exile and the 
displeasure of the Austrian Court, rather than injure 
the independence of his country. The learned Arch- 
bishop Lenovics, the Baron Bishop Bemer, and the 
Baron Bishop Rudnyanszky, were thrown into prison 
and condemned to death ; the Primate Archbishop 
was deprived of his archbishopric, Bishop Jekelfalusy 
of his bishopric; Gasparits was shot. Amongst the 
Protestants, Mr. Haubner found himself condemned 
to ten years* imprisonment, and his daughter to be 
publicly flogged. 

And is it necessary to recall the attitude of the 
Hungarian bishops at the last Council of the Vatican t 
The venerable Bishop Fogarasy said to me one day, 
on the subject of the question of the Infallibility, 
*We never speak of it, we never make mention of 
it either in our churches or in our seminaries. We 
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desire that this dogma, which is only a party cry of the 
Schools, and which is in opposition to all modern ideas, 
may be forgotten. The Church and the State were 
not meant to thwart and oppose each other ; but to 
live, thanks to mutual concessions, in perfect harmony 
for the good of all, and the union of the country.' 

This problem of a good understanding between the 
Church and the State, which seems otherwise impos- 
sible, the Hungarian clergy has solved by its enlight- 
ened liberality, admirable tolerance, its noble devotion 
to its country, and its inexhaustible generosity. 

The bishops take the initiative in all the patriotic 
works of benevolence and charity. Their money 
keeps up schools, hospitals, orphanages ; they send 
at their own expense poor students to study in the 
foreign universities ; they give grants to scientific 
societies, and even construct bridges and make roads. 
It is to them that the people look when they are in 
need of being instructed, enlightened, relieved. 
Cardinal Haynald, during the ten years that he has 
occupied the archbishop's chair, has spent more 
than ;^ 1 20,000 in founding hospitals and schools 
alone. This truly typical Hungarian prelate has 
collected in the galleries of his residence the most 
magnificent herbarium that exists, and his observa- 
tory at Kalocza is the most celebrated in Hungary. 
Lately he organised the jubilee fites at Pesth, in 
honour of Liszt ; and on the occasion of the Silver 
Wedding of the Emperor of Austria (1879) he sent a 
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sum of ^2800 to the * Benevolent Committee.' Arch- 
bishop Haynald, as well as Bishop Fogarasy, played 
a great part during the last Council, and quitted Rome 
with the minority, after having addressed to Pius IX. 
a last protest against the inopportuneness of the 
dogma which proclaimed the Pope infallible. This 
Archbishop was also the only orator whose convincing 
arguments made the legates retract their words dur- 
ing the course of the deliberations. 

Beneath the Cathedral of Gran the houses of the 
little town stretch upwards in many break-neck 
and perilous stories, with their irregular eccentric 
roofs, jostling against each other like waves, rear 
themselves proudly like the wing of a Matamoras 
felt hat, or form a succession of notched and 
pointed flaps, grey shadows of little black triangles 
superposed, and as if in the act of flying. I had seen 
Gran the preceding year in winter, in the month of 
February. Whilst the boat was steaming by at the 
foot of the town, I saw the scene again in imagination 
with the magic of memory. But then, the vast plain 
was as in a sleep of death, and lay under a winding- 
sheet of snow, whose ends floated in the horizon, on 
a pale and frozen sky. 

On that occasion I had come by train from Vienna. 
The- station is rather more than two miles from Gran, 
and to get into the town it was necessary to cross 
the Danube, — a very difficult affair at that season, 
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when the river brings down enormous blocks of 
floating ice. A thaw had set in, and the violence 
and the shock of these miniature icebergs had carried 
away the bridge of boats* which unites Gran to the 
left bank. There were always a great many boatmen 
who carried on the service of the river; but I was 
warned, that at night and for a single passenger, they 
would not disturb themselves. A little light shone 
at five hundred paces from the station ; it was a 
csarda^ an inn half-buried in the snow, like an alpine 
chdlet. I went into it to ask for refuge for the night. 
The common room, whose only flooring was the 
blackened and hardened earth, was full of gipsies 
returned from a fair, where they had bought two or 
three small horses, having put in pledge at a money- 
lender's their silver waistcoat buttons, and the old 
silver cups which belonged to the tribe. They were 
very merry these gipsies ; they sang, and drank, and 
danced. The oldest of the band, the patriarch, with 
his long curly hair framing his thin face with its 
hawk profile, was seated at a table before a row of 
bottles ; he had his arms round two young girls, and 
was playing with them in a manner that recalled to 
mind Lot and his daughters. An old woman who was 
sitting in a corner rose as I came in, and advancing 
towards me, asked if she should tell my fortune by 
my hand. In exchange for all the good luck she 
promised me in a tongue I could not understand, I 
had the empty bottles filled, which kept the band at 
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the height of merriment until dawn. At day-break 
they departed whistling ; the old man, followed by 
the two girls, like a sultan amongst his Circassian 
beauties, walked at their head, his curled locks sur- 
mounted by a large Rembrandt hat, his cane in his 
hand like a drum-major. The women crawled after, 
laden with bundles, blowing into their red hands, and 
the young men on horseback brought up the rear. 
In the hazy, silvery morning air, upon the vast and 
empty plain, the picturesque procession stood out in 
relief, like a fine and exquisite black carving on a 
background of white glazed paper. 

As soon as I had breakfasted, I set out in a sledge 
for Gran. How delicious are the rapid drives at the 
highest possible speed upon the earth covered with 
snow as white as a maiden's bed ! Like a boat at 
high steam pressure, the sledge splits and tears u 
the dumb immovability of this sea of snow. I fancied 
myself transported to the depths of Siberia, or in one 
of the vague and floating landscapes of the. North Pole. 
Trees rose here and there, like gigantic madrepores, 
their crystallised ramifications changed into opal. 
Others forming large candelabra in Venetian glass, 
twisted their branches, to which the hoar frost gave 
an appearance of lustrous bouquets of flowers made 
in glass. Necklaces of burnished pearls festooned 
the bushes; they might have been taken for some 
strange winter fruit. At the edge of the leaves, 
bordered by a fine silvery lace, hung trembling 
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pendants of ice. What a skilful workman, what a 
marvellous artist, what an inimitable silversmith, is 
this old Winter with his shaking hands and hoary 
beard ! How well he knows how to decorate a hedge, 
a rock, a tree, a corner of a wall, a window, the edge 
of a roof — a whole town ! 

The sky was of a cold intense blue, a steely azure ; 
The air cut my face, as with the edge of a razor ; my 
moustaches were powdered with sparkles of ice ; but 
this keen frost is a tonic; how it braces nerves which 
no longer vibrate, and how delightful it is, wrapped in 
warm furs, and with a good cigar, to bury one*s-self 
in this immensity of spreading snow, like ermine and 
swan's-down, and to give free reins to one's thoughts ! 
In the pale and wan light of the horizon, on the right 
flank of a little hill, there passed by a long file of 
oxen dimly visible as on an old bas-relief. 

At my request the coachman stopped his little 
horses, which the frost had fringed with silver, at the 
foot of a ravine where the gipsies had hollowed out 
caves for themselves in which to spend the winter. 
I had some trouble in getting near these dwellings, 
guarded like the Arab douars by lean dogs as fero- 
cious as hungry wolves. At last an old woman, 
clothed in rags, came out of her den, and hushed the 
noisy pack. She took me down into the hole, where 
were grovelling, as promiscuously as animals, a family 
of about a dozen individuals. The young girls and 
young boys of twelve years old were completely 
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naked, and sleeping pell-mell upon a bed composed 
of leaves and dry grass. At one end a saucepan was 
cooking over a fire of green wood which filled the den 
with a biting smoke : on the walls hung two or three 
images of the Madonna smiling softly, lowering their 
eyes under their golden nimbus. 

I got up again into the wicker basket of my sledge, 
and soon Gran appeared to me in the distance, con- 
gealed in its winter stiffness, its roofs and chimneys 
wadded as it were with the snow, its gutters decorated 
with long stalactites, and its cathedral looking as if 
its dome, its arcades, and columns and arches were 
all cut out of a mountain of ice, 

A ferry-boat, in which were installed monks, 
women, peasants dressed in sheep-skin, and freckled 
Jews wrapped up in their long cloaks of yellow fur, 
like the Jews of Albert Diirer, transported me to 
the other bank, where the lower town lies. 

Gran madfe a strange impression upon me ; one is 
overpowered with its vestry-like dampness and 
closeness. It is still a picture of a clerical city of 
the Middle Ages, with its winding streets and blind 
alleys, its dark and mysterious recesses, its windows 
barred like those of a confessional ; its little sus- 
picious-looking half-opened doors ; its few shops with 
their devout show of wax candles and chaplets, its 
lanterns hung by chains, shedding at night a subdued 
light as in a church. 

At each step you meet monks, women, abbots. 
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and priests ; monks by no means of an ascetic 
appearance with patched vestments, but fat-cheeked 
and dressed in substantial cloth, large hats and 
strong boots ; abbots with faces as rosy as those of 
choir-boys, and priests with stout figures, happy- 
looking, and walking in their handsome pelisses of 
sealskin, with the dignified and assured air of pro- 
prietorship, showing that they are certainly at home 
here. 

Ah ! happy monks ! The bells of their convents 
can hardly know how to awaken them for matins ; 
and water, even holy water, only inspires them with 
religious horror. 

In the high town two long rows of buildings extend 
themselves, at the end of which rises the cathedral 
and the white-washed and uniform palaces of the 
canons, whose incomes are princely.^ The windows 
of the rooms on the ground-floor are raised, so that 
no profane eye can penetrate therein. The massive 
bronze-coloured doors are grave and silent. But 
enter ; follow those corridors garnished with tall 
carved cabinets, in which linen is piled in pyramids, 
and you will arrive in rooms full of gilding, and 
carpets and objects of art, silver-plate sparkling upon 
ebony sideboards, the furniture of dandies, of hang- 
ings and tapestry, where gallantry lurks as under 
the transparent embroidery of an altar. In a little 

* The pay of a canon of Gran is ;f looo a year, besides a house and 
perquisites. 
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boudoir lined with scarlet, the canon and his friends 
were playing a game of Macao, — the favourite game 
of the Hungarian ecclesiastics, and they smoke their 
pipes while they sip perfumed coffee served to them 
by two young servants as fresh and beautiful as 
angels. One might imagine one's-self back to the 
time of Boccaccio. Remains of the Middle Ages are 
still to be found in Austria and Hungary, in out-of- 
the-way corners, thanks to superannuated traditions. 
To a certain extent canons form a caste apart in 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, because the aspirant 
to a canonry must belong to the nobility. A man 
who possesses an entailed estate will often dedicate 
one of his sons to the Church while he is yet in 
the cradle ; but before taking up his place in the 
choir of some rich cathedral, the young noble 
becomes a soldier, often a cavalry officer, and 
frequently not until he has drunk deeply at the 
sources of many other pleasures, does he consent to 
gather the grapes of the Church's vineyard. He 
studies hurriedly a little theology ; he always knows 
enough to chant in Latin, and to squander his in- 
come. There are also in Hungary many honorary 
and irregular canons who enjoy splendid revenues 
and salaries, without ever putting their foot inside a 
chapel. These favoured posts are in general granted 
by the sovereign to those prelates whom he wishes 
to recognise and reward for their services. But 
reforms are being made here, and as the old canons 
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die off, the privileges are being abolished. At Nagy- 
Varad (Grosswardein) there are six literary canons 
{Stalla litter arid) y nominated as a recompense for their 
literary works. Three of these benefices have been 
given to scientific men, to Mr. Florian Romer, an 
archaeologist well known in France, to Mr. Wilhelm 
Fraknoi, Life Secretary of the Academy of Science, 
and to Mr. Sigismund Rubies, formerly Guardian of 
the National Prints. 

Before it became a town of priests, of dark 
streets with turnings and corners, and recesses like 
Gothic chapels, before it had this air of decay and 
melancholy, Gran was a beautiful and lively town 
peopled by the gentry, by proud warriors and 
women of ^nown, with merchants and traders that 
successijejprivileges had placed on almost a par with 
the nobility ; and at that time Gran was more of a 
stronghold than Buda, richer than Grosswardein, more 
important than Presburg. A city of defence and of 
commerce, it was also the capital of luxury and of 
pleasure. What Avignon was at the time of the 
Popes, Gran wa^j^he time of the Crusades, when 
its vast harbour wa^^S^pbered by galleys, bearing 
the flags of all nations, the floifcg homes of all 
Christianity. The greater part of these merchant 
vessels passed the winter in this emporium of com- 
merce, midway between the east and the west. 
Along jjhejBhores of the Danube extended vast 
warehouses; where weapons, silks, cloth, furs, and 
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spices were heaped up. Oh ! what beautiful fiteSy 
what pleasant days ! From the height where now 
reigns the cathedral formerly rose a fortified castle 
with its bastions and turrets, its belfry, its gates and 
drawbridge, and its enclosure which contained the 
Church of St. Stephen, and the dwellings of the 
nobles, who lived in massive houses, with balconies 
worked in iron, ornamented with pediments and 
capitals, guarded like true palaces by heidukes, and 
having poets to animate the feasts by their song. 
For poets were then^all the fashion at Gran, and those 
who were not exactly caged like nightingales by 
their noble owners, played on the violin, and sang 
their ballads and songs at the corners of the streets. 
Often their poetry armed itself with the rod of satire, 
and chastised without pity the extravagances of 
fashion, the exactions of the great, the avarice of the 
priests, the coquetry of women, and the foolishness 
of husbands. A subject was never wanting to the 
poet ; every passer by furnished him with a new 
theme for his fancy ; he made game of the simple 
clumsy peasant who stopped open-mouthed to stare, 
of the corpulent and proud townsman, the quarrelsome 
dwarf, the canting pilgrims, the Jew with his crooked 
fingers. Sometimes the poet presumed too much, 
and then they broke his violin over his back. At 
last the people freed themselves from the influence 
of the troubadours, and all except those who were 
afflicted with some infirmity so as to be disabled 
VOL. II. O 
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from work were forbidden to sing at the corners of 
the streets. Around the Church of St. Stephen, on 
Sundays and y?/^-days, splendid processions defiled 
slowly, to the sound of sacred music and of 
bells and banners borne aloft in the air ; knights 
on horseback armed from head to foot, whose 
cuirasses sparkled in the sun, escorted the archbishop 
to his dais ; then came magnates in costumes of 
velvet and gold, with their helmeted and plumed 
suite, the merchant corporations, Burgundian work- 
men, rich merchants of France and Lombardy, 
accompanied by their wives in national costume of 
strange design. 

Three quarters of the town of Gran were inhabited 
by strangers. Each nationality occupied its own 
street or distinct quarter, in such a manner that in 
one part you might fancy yourself in France, in an- 
other in Italy, in Germany, in Bulgaria, and so on. It 
was difficult for a traveller who arrived for the first time 
to discover where he was, in the midst of so many 
languages and types and different costumes. These 
rich traders, wrapped up in gold and vanity, surpassed 
the nobility in luxury and magnificence. The facades 
of their palaces were in white marble ; delicately 
carved iron-work ornamented their windows, and 
from the angles of the roofs stretched out grotesque 
gargoyles and winged dragons with threatening and 
angry mouths, like aerial guardians of the dwelling. 
The wives of these sumptuous merchants took the air 
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in chairs carried by porters ; and sometimes, when 
they went to church, they had carpets extended the 
whole length of the street. During the week, seated 
behind their desks, they reigned like queens, and 
whilst their husbands, with heads buzzing with figures, 
worked in the warehouses, they held quite a court of 
noblemen and distinguished strangers. These women 
were so beautiful and so celebrated, that they were 
called * the thousand beauties of Gran,' and the rich 
nobles who came to see them with purses full of gold, 
gave themselves up to so much folly on their account 
that when they went away they had lost all they had 
except their swords. 

But on one terrible day the horizon appeared red 
with blood and fire ; the Tartars suddenly appeared — 
and Gran, with all its riches, its treasures, its palaces, 
its fortresses, its ramparts, its lovely women, became 
the prey and spoil of the Barbarians, and it never 
rose from its ruins. 



CHAPTER XII. 

From the bridge of a steamer on the Danube — ^Vizigrad — 
Ancient splendour of this castle — Gardens, terraces, and 
tournaments — Saying of the Pope's legate — Vacz — Evening 
on the Danube — Arrival at Buda-Pesth. 

THE cathedral of Gran gradually faded away 
behind us, a rosy shadow on the far-off clouds, 
which was soon lost in the distance. A 
young Benedictine who had come on board our 
steamer at Gony5 was explaining to a lady, with 
fervent gestures, that the cathedral, begun in 1821 
by the Primate Rudnez, was not even yet completed, 
though it had cost millions of guldens, that the times 
were bad, that they were obliged to make use of a 
subterranean part of it for the services during the 
winter, and that the whole of the interior was 
inlaid with red marble, and rested upon thirty- 
eight columns. He then told the lady that St. 
Stephen was born at Gran, in a castle on the site of 
which the cathedral now stands, and that he had 
been baptized there by St. Adalbert ; and to recall 
the memory of this to his country, Prince-Primate 
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Rudnez had wished to build this imposing monu- 
ment. 

Unfortunately one no longer sees the picturesque 
sights that formerly presented themselves to the view 
as one stood on the bridge ofone of the Danube boats. 
An English traveller, Quin, who visited Constanti- 
nople in 1834, has left us an original sketch of the 
oddly mixed company amongst whom he found 
himself during the journey from Vienna to Pesth. 
First of all there were some hundreds of Tyroleans 
who were going with their wives and children to 
Transylvania to work in the State mines ; some were 
lying asleep, others walked the deck incessantly 
smoking, singing, and whistling, or kneeling in a 
circle, whilst the younger ones sought to dislodge 
some of the many intruding inhabitants from the hair 
of the others. Besides these were a troop of wander- 
ing comedians, a French charlatan, an Italian poet, 
a * little man who must have been a Russian spy,' 
a Jew and his daughter, both of them dressed like 
Turks. In the first cabin were about thirty Magyar 
nobles, grouped around different tables, playing at 
cards and talking Latin. In these days Hungarian 
noblemen speak very good French, and are Idressed 
by Parisian tailors. As to the foreigners one meets 
on these Danube steamers, they are in great part 
commercial travellers, cattle merchants, or French 
speculators who come to Hungary to buy * Bordeaux 
wine.* 
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The Danube — after leaving the great plain where, 
in 1683, Sobieski and Duke Charles of Lorraine 
inflicted a second defeat on the Turkish army, already- 
beaten before Vienna — narrows and penetrates into a 
romantic country, abrupt and shut in. No more 
villages are to be seen, no more church-steeples, nor 
little chimneys lost amongst the willows, and pouring 
out into the blue sky their thin black line of smoke ; 
on every side the view is shut in by high banks, 
where the torrent roars with a surly air. Blocks of 
stone emerge like reefs from the bosom of the flood. 
Cliff's where stunted trees hold on by desperate 
efforts, above which birds of prey whirl about, lead 
to the storm-wasted gorge, where again the horizon 
is walled in by high hills, with tall palisades of pine- 
trees. 

Yet vestiges of life and of past civilisation are to 
be met with in the midst of this waste. On a wild 
rock, burnt and blistered by the sun, are still to be 
seen some walls nearly crumbled into dust, in part 
upheld by falling towers. These are the ruins of 
Vizigrad. The Romans had built a castle there 
which they called Castrum alburn^ White Castle. 
Subsequently the monks built churches and convents ; 
and kings seized from the monks these churches 
and convents to build in their stead the most 
splendid castle in Hungary, in which the crown of 
St. Stephen was for long guarded. 

What would one not give to see these crumbling 
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stones once more take their old places, forming anew 
the walls, ramparts, donjons, porticoes, and balconies ? 
to see arches round themselves, and unfold their 
escutcheons, the old mouldings their lace-like carving? 
And how interesting to reconstitute the prodigious 
architecture of this legendary castle with the pomp 
and animation of its happier days, to make the jets 
of water fall again in drops of rain in the gardens 
ornamented with grottoes, peopled with statues of 
gods and goddesses, and full of women as lovely as 
the flowers crushed by their long trains, and who 
were consecrated to the glories of love and beauty 
and chivalry, and of whom, in a burst of admiration, 
a legate of the Pope exclaimed, * This is a terrestrial 
Paradise!' 

A tragic event bathed Vizigrad in blood towards 
the end of the reign of Charles-Robert. This king, 
fond of luxury and pomp and the arts, had for his 
second marriage taken to wife a beautiful Polish 
princess, whose brother Casimir came in 1330 to the 
Court at Vizigrad, where he fell desperately in love 
with one of the queen's ladies of honour ; but as she 
refused all his advances and solicitations he got into 
her room at night, and vanquished her by force. The 
next morning, overwhelmed with shame, the unfor- 
tunate Clara Zacs told her father what had happened. 
He took up his sword and ran to kill the king, when 
the servants rushed up, disarmed him, and cut him to 
pieces. But his death did not satisfy the vengeance 
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of Charles-Robert ; he caused the son of Zacs to be 
seized, and ordered him to be tied to the tail of a 
horse, and dragged until his body was torn to pieces ; 
he had the further barbarity to cause the nose, lips, 
and fingers of the unfortunate Clara to be cut off, 
and every member of her family was banished up 
to the second generation. 

Under Matthias Corvinus the court of Vizi^rad 
became unrivalled in luxury and the arts. In the 
midst of gay parterres, Venus, carved in marble, 
arose anew out of the waves, twisting her fair hair ; 
marine nymphs blew on their mother-o'-pearl conches 
the triumph of the mother of the god of love ; and 
Tritons, riding on dolphins swimming in basins of 
silver, preceded the car of shells of Neptune armed 
with his trident, and crowned with dripping sea- 
weed-. By the side of mythological groups, in tender 
embraces, were other groups representing gladiators, 
and statues of bronze raised to the memory of the 
heroes of the Magyar nation. Matthias Corvinus 
gave splendid entertainments to the town of Vizigrad. 
He used to come there to rest from his fatigues in 
the midst of poets and troubadours. This epoch 
was the most flourishing and the most glorious of 
Hungary (about 1450). 

But Vizigrad in its turn disappears as our steamer 
follows the bends of the river; the landscape 
changes and takes an idyllic freshness and tender- 
ness; to desolate rock and abrupt gorges succeed 
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smiling plains ; meadows full of orchards and fruit- 
trees plunge us into a sea of flowers and grass ; the 
Danube flows freely again with a proud independ- 
ence, spreading out like a royal mantle the majestic 
expanse of his waves. 

The sun was setting as we came opposite Vacz, 
illuminating the dome of its cathedral, constructed, 
like that of Gran, upon the model of the Basilica of 
St. Peter's at Rome. 

The town of Vacz is divided into three distinct 
quarters; the Catholic quarter, the Greek or Ruth- 
enian, and the Protestant quarter. A penitentiary of 
fine proportions stands in a magnificent position. 
The philanthropy of our day prefers that thieves 
and assassins should lodge in palaces. 

The rosy tints of the twilight began to colour the 
waves with their delicate shades ; it seemed in some 
spots as if the Danube were rolling pink roses. 
Gradually, however, the brilliant reflections paled and 
disappeared ; the shadows thickened like a net 
woven by invisible hands, the silhouettes of the trees 
became entangled like floating hair, the outlines 
of the distant mountains dissolved into space, all 
nature seemed to be covered with a fine and half- 
invisible veil ; nature seemed to put on mourning for 
the burial of the day in the deep blackness of the 
night. 

On a height pencilled out in broad strokes, as of a 
giant artist, stood the town of Buda, whose lights 
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shone out into the darkness, its outlines and its 
circles of fire growing larger at every turn of our 
paddles. Pesth stands on the opposite bank, wreathed 
in gas-lights which fall with broken reflections on the 
moving water, scattering them like a rain of gold. 
And Margarethen-Insel, along which we coasted, 
gave the illusion of an immense garlanded vessel 
arrested in its progress up the river ; the air was full 
of music, whose harmonies seemed to fly upwards 
trembling to the skies ; a falling star shot along the 
horizon. 

When you arrive in Buda-Pesth in the summer, 
approaching it by the Danube, you imagine that the 
town is in fite^ so full is the air of sounds of music, 
and so brightly lighted the whole length of the quays, 
which are crowded with people who come to breathe 
the fresh evening breezes on the shores of the river. 
The tables of the cafds intrude into the streets, 
which are alive with rustling of dresses, laughter, and 
talking. Chairs and benches are installed all over 
the quays as in the Champs-£lys6es. Carriages are 
not allowed to pass, and you are there under the 
shadows of the trees as in a fairy palace. It is a 
perpetual going and coming, a fluttering of light 
dresses, a confusion of hats, head-dresses, and fans ; 
an interesting crowd of pretty women all on the qtii- 
vive, and on parade at the hour of the day when the 
sun goes to sleep and love awakes. You might 
fancy yourself on the Prado, for these Hungarians 
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have all the grace, the dignified air, the serpentine- 
like suppleness of the senoras of Spain ; besides 
which they have the pretty ways and graceful man- 
ners of the Parisians, with the eyes of the Oriental 
women ; those eyes so gentle in expression, so pas- 
sionate, with such depths, that they reveal a heart 
overflowing with tenderness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Morning landscape — Buda at daybreak — The Turks in 
Hungary — Sultan Soliman — The defeat at Mohacs — Flight of 
Queen Mary — Burning of Buda — ^Jean Zapolyi — The siege 
of Buda — Charles of Lorraine — Abdi-Pasha — The Turks 
chased from Hungary. 

NOW that I have seen the sun rise on the 
Danube and on the Buda mountains, I may 
confess without shame that I have never 
seen his ascent from the Righi, and that I have 
no longer any desire to be present at this spectacle, 
of which books speak as of something so wonderful 
that it makes even the tough hearts of ladies in 
spectacles and blue veils beat. 

Here at Pesth the curtain rises on one of the most 
beautiful scenes in the world. The sun, which glows 
in the horizon with the brightness of a vast con- 
flagration, tints the river as with a rose-coloured 
garment, a glittering as of emeralds and rubies ; 
purple and grey tints mingling, according as the waves 
rise or fall, a storehouse of fluttering and dancing 
lights like sparks, and which one might take for the 
morning saraband of the volatile spirits of the waters. 
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Great steamers at anchor are taking in passengers or 
unloading merchandise ; in one place you see a pro- 
cession of porters carrying sacks of corn, with an 
epic air, half-naked, the torso strained in the 
attitude of an academical model ; then in the 
middle of the stream are to wing-ships with their 
picturesque crews, dragging a line of boats ; little 
steamers which cross and recross, making the passage 
between the two banks, going and coming with a 
swallow's rapid flight. The quays are full of the 
varied colour of this active crowd, which the early 
hours bring without fail to the same spot ; a crowd 
of workmen in their blouses, women with bare 
heads, young shop ladies in hats walking by gaily, 
and holding up their dresses coquettishly ; ragged 
apprentice boys idling, postmen on their first rounds, 
employes and town functionaries airing their dogs 
and their ennui, or reading the papers, before going 
to shut themselves up in their offices. 

On the left, in the midst of a violet haze, the new 
railway bridge raises its fine network of bars crossing 
and re-crossing each other, and sail-boats soar away 
foreshortened by the distance into the shape of wild 
swans. On the right the suspension-bridge which 
unites Buda with Pesth hangs between the sky and 
the water like a black thread, upon the top of which 
it seems as though insects of various sizes are pass- 
ing, some yoked to a walnut shell, others single, or 
walking two and two. Beyond the bridge is some 
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dense shrubbery, the thick foliage of the Margarethen 
Insel, glittering in the pale morning light as if 
powdered with diamonds. 

Opposite, the mountain of Buda rears its heavy- 
mass of yellow rock and citadel of grey walls, which, 
tinted by the rosy dawn like the cheek of a child, 
resembles, standing on its solitary ridge, a forgotten 
sentinel. Beneath, strewed about like tents in a 
camp, are the little houses of the Servian quarter, 
painted in different colours after the Oriental fashion. 
This part of Buda is called the Taban or the 
Raizenstadty that is, the Servian town. The twelve 
hundred little houses which here exist have all the 
same shape, the same height, and the same breadth, 
forming streets and lanes which rise perpendicularly. 
This Slave colony dates from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. When Buda was delivered from the Turkish 
rule, Charles of Lorraine recalled the Servians, who 
had fled from the yoke of the Pashas, and who had 
scattered themselves on the banks of the Danube. 
They occupy themselves in petty commerce, and are 
so sharp in business that a Hungarian proverb says, 
' Out of one Servian you can make four Jews and five 
gipsies.' 

Further on, upon a second mountain not quite so 

high, the royal castle is placed like a crown of stone 

which the sun transforms into a diadem of gold. Its 

immense fa5adc lighted up as by fire, glowed, and each 

1 of its sixty windows ranged side by side sparkled and 
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flamed. Constructed upon the site of the ancient 
palace of the kings of Hungary, which was destroyed 
by the Turks, it is an enormous square edifice which 
partakes of the appearance of the fortified castle, the 
convent, and the barrack : its terraces descend in a 
gentle slope towards the river, and spread themselves 
out with their parterres of flowers and bushes like a 
magnificent Oriental carpet. On two sides of the 
castle, the roofs of the upper town crowd and undu- 
late like the waves around two churches; immense 
vessels whose masts are surmounted by a gilded cross. 
Lower down, on the banks of the Danube, rows of 
modern three-storied houses stand stiff* and solemn 
like old judges in white cravats. A recent construc- 
tion, with arcades, a square tower, a pavilion decor- 
ated with frescoes, a portico with columns and statues, 
discloses a long white gallery which ends in two 
turrets in the Persian style. A terrace with a marble 
balustrade is built in front of this edifice, destined to 
serve as a bazaar, and which will be, when once it is 
finished, one of the most curious constructions in 
Buda-Pesth. 

The green hill-sides planted with vineyards or 
woods, and which are gradually lost in a horizon of 
an astonishing splendour, make a magnificent back- 
ground and frame for this beautiful picture ; to com- 
plete its Eastern appearance all that is wanting are 
a few carob trees with their majestic domes, figs, 
plantains, orange trees, and pomegranates, and if there 
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were also the ash-coloured leaves of olive-trees and the 
crenelated ramparts of oval form, and the columns 
of mosques, it would exactly resemble Beyrout-the- 
happy or Smyrna. 

But a hundred and fifty years ago the voices of 
the Muezzins were still to be heard from the heights 
of the steeples of Buda transformed for the time into 
minarets ; but a hundred and fifty years ago the 
Osmanlis still reigned as masters in the capital of 
Hungary. In 1686 the soldiers of the Pasha of Buda 
still stood sentinel behind the high palisades, which 
defended the city on the side of the river, and 
mounted guard upon the walls which on the land 
side rose behind deep moats. 

Before taking a survey of Buda, let us trace back a 
little the history of this dramatic epoch. 

The wars between the Magyars and the Turks 
lasted half a century. It was a colossal duel, a death- 
struggle between these two peoples of the same origin, 
but who, having embraced different religions, followed 
different destinies. In vain the Ottomans invited the 
Hungarians to remember that they were of the same 
blood, and offered to unite with them to divide the 
world ; the latter resisted them with a nobility and 
courage, an heroic valour, and for long unaided re- 
sisted the shock, and defended the West against the 
East, which had risen against it like an ocean in its 
fury. 

Mahomet II., after having conquered Constant!- 
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nople, arrived before Belgrade, which since the capture 
of Byzantium had become the key and the boulevard 
of the West. Hunyadi hastily collected all the boats 
and barges that he could find, and flew to the succour 
of the place that his brother-in-law was defending ; 
he overthrew the Ottomans, dispersed their flotilla, 
and threw his troops into Belgrade, where he himself 
fought sword in hand, killing as many as a dozen 
Turks in a single sortie. The Sultan swore that 
if he could not take the place * he would kill him- 
self.' 

' It is easy to die,* answered one of the chiefs of the 
Janissaries, *but not to conquer Hunyadi.' 

Mahomet II. was obliged to raise the siege and 
retreat fighting. 

Hunyadi died. Between the Turks and the Magyars 
a sort of truce was established which was prolonged 
until the reign of Soliman I. This Sultan, who 
on account of his pomp and exploits was called the 
Magnificent, sent an embassy to the Hungarians 
to conclude a definite peace, but they answered him 
with so many evasions and delays as to lead instead 
to a resumption of hostilities. This time the Turkish 
invasion advanced with formidable preparations, with 
thousands of camels and of mules laden with muni- 
tions of war and provisions, with silken tents and with 
gold. Soliman brought with him a numerous artillery, 
a complete equipage of falconry, and a suite of three 
hundred chamberlains mounted on horses richly 
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harnessed, whose glittering spurs and horses' bits were 
of solid gold or silver. The Janissaries marched at 
the head under their scarlet banners, in their long 
white caps with hanging ends ; they were armed 
with two sabres, a lance, and a long gun. Immedi- 
ately in front of the Sultan were borne seven banners 
striped with gold, and seven gilded horses' tails. Soli- 
man, mounted upon a white stallion, was surrounded 
by seventy of his body-guard, wearing cuirasses, 
and armed with lances of gold. The Marshal of the 
Ottoman empire and a hundred and fifty of the State 
couriers, with their batons garlanded with silver chains, 
trotted at his side. Never had *the magnificent 
Sultan ' displayed such luxury. Belgrade was taken 
after a bloody struggle. Hungary was seized with 
terror. *The Turks! the Turks have come again!* 
Such was the cry that resounded everywhere, and a 
bloody sword was sent round through all the towns 
and villages, to warn the inhabitants of the fate that 
awaited them if they did not take up arms to defend 
their country. 

Soliman crossed the Drave with two hundred 
thousand men, seized the fortress of Peterwardein, 
and the Magyar army, which was hastening to the 
succour of that place, met him in a plain near the 
village of Mohacs. The Hungarians accepting battle 
moved to the sound of their warlike instruments 
and sacred chants ; they dispersed the first corps 
of foot soldiers, and thought themselves sure of a 
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victory ; but it was only a ruse of the Turks, who 
wanted to get them out of their position and bring 
them within reach of their artillery ; for of a sudden 
the three hundred cannon of Soliman were unmasked, 
and sowed death and disorder in the ranks of the 
Magyars, who were driven back into a marsh, where 
the greater part perished, and where the king himself 
was swallowed up. Seven prelates, twenty-eight 
magnates, and twenty-two thousand men fell on this 
tragic day (Aug. 28, 1526). 

On the evening of the morrow, a German servant 
arrived out of breath at the castle of Buda ; he came 
from the field of the battle of Mohacs, and brought 
the fatal news of the defeat of the Magyar army, and 
of the death of the king. 

Queen Mary immediately summoned her treasurer, 
Alexis Thurzo, and had a long consultation with him» 
And when night fell, after the curfew had sounded, 
the whole of the German servants of the castle were 
seen hurrying in all haste towards the Danube with 
boxes, which they placed on board several ships. 

* What is the matter ? what has happened ? where 
are you going.?' asked the Hungarians, whom the 
noise had attracted to the windows and thresholds of 
the doors. 

The Germans made no answer. 

Towards midnight the queen came out on horse- 
back by the gate of Logod, escorted by fifty men. 
Her ladies-in-waiting carried torches, and three 
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hundred German servants followed her laden with 
furniture and packets. 

At Logod the queen took the road to Vienna, and 
fled to that town. Six days afterwards, on the 6th 
September 1526, the Turks encamped at Tolna, and 
on the nth September they were before Buda. They 
hastened to despoil all the churches of their orna- 
ments, and to send them to Presburg with the sacred 
cups, lamps, pyxes, reliquaries, and chandeliers. 
Every one had fled, all but the blind, the lame, and 
the sick. They did not wait for the arrival of 
Soliman to present him with the keys of the capital ; 
they had sent them to Foldvar, a day's journey from 
Buda. 

On the 1 2th September the Sultan, accompanied 
by his Grand-Vizier, explored the town before giving 
it up to the flames. 

The conflagration lasted three days and three 
nights, after which all that remained was given up 
to pillage. The castle had been miraculously spared. 
It stood alone with its blackened walls, its broken- 
down glacis, in its mournful grandeur above the ruined 
town. Soliman took possession of all the objects of 
art which he found there, as well as all the most pre- 
cious manuscripts of the library founded by Matthias 
Corvinus,^ and sent them to Constantinople ; he also 
transported in his boats, as far as Belgrade, the bronze 
statues which decorated the avenues of the royal 

* These manuscripts were restored two years ago to Hungary. 
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garden, and the large gilded balls which surmounted 
the castle. 

After two days of festivities given on the ruins of 
Buda, the Sultan raised his camp, recrossed the 
Danube, and put himself en route for Constantinople 
with eight thousand prisoners. But hardly was 
Soliman out of sight when the citizens of Buda 
returned in arms and killed the enemy's garrison. 
The Sultan hastily retraced his steps, and massacred 
all the Magyars who had not taken flight; Buda 
became a Turkish town, as did the great part of 
Hungary a pashalik. Those churches of which the 
walls still remained were converted into mosques. 
The Ottomans constructed a block-house above 
Buda, upon Mount St. Gerard, which has kept to this 
day its name of Blocksberg, meaning *the hill of 
the block-house.' 

Soliman had proclaimed John Zapolyi king of 
Hungary; he was also Prince of Transylvania, and 
one of the Sultan's known vassals ; but the Hungarian 
States belonging to Presburg refused to recognise 
him, and elected Ferdinand to be king. 

The following year Ferdinand presented himself 
before Buda, and all the citizens of the town hastened 
to his camp. The Turkish garrison of the castle 
were obliged to surrender, and Zapolyi appealed to 
the Sultan for help. 

In 1529 Soliman returned to Hungary with an 
army of three hundred thousand men. Zapolyi 
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went to meet him as far as Mohacs, and knelt at the 
foot of his master's throne of solid gold ; the Sultan 
embraced him. The Pasha of Buda had also come 
to meet the Sultan ; but the latter could not forgive 
him for letting himself be conquered, and exclaimed 
when he saw him — 

* The penalty of death has been pronounced against 
thee — die, and be accursed !' 

A curtain of the tent was raised : the executioner 
appeared ; he had been waiting. 

The Pasha saw his case was hopeless ; he gave 
himself up into the executioner's hands, begging him 
to despatch him quickly. 

He was strangled. 

On the 3d September the Turkish army encamped 
for the third time on the banks of the Danube. 
Pesth, which was only a straggling village, was taken 
in an hour, and all the inhabitants massacred. The 
three thousand Jews who had established themselves 
in the upper part of Buda showed a lion-like courage, 
and resisted the Janissaries' attack for three hours- 
The castle, which was defended by seven hundred 
German soldiers, was given up by the treachery of its 
commander. 

From Buda Soliman went to lay siege to Vienna ; 
but being forced to retreat, he returned to the castle of 
Buda, where he held a divan, and made the magnates 
who were present swear upon their swords the oath of 
obedience and fidelity to the king, John Zapolyi. 
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From 1529 to 1686, Buda remained entirely under 
the power of the Turks. It had become nothing 
more than a vast ruin, in which soldiers encamped. 
The doors and the windows of the castle were all 
broken ; in the chamber that was formerly the queen's 
slept a son of the prophet ; and what still remained 
of the Corvin library served to heat the baths. 

After several fruitless attempts to get the ancient 
capital of the kings of Hungary out of the grasp of 
the infidels, Charles of Lorraine decided in a council 
of war held at Vienna that Buda should be besieged. 

The imperial army, 92,000 strong, set out on their 
march on the 1 5 th June 1686. The Duke of Lorraine, 
who had under his orders twenty-five thousand 
soldiers, encamped upon the heights to the west and 
the north of the fortress, and established his head- 
quarters upon a hill which from that time has been 
called Schwabenberg, that is the Swabian Mountain, 
because his troops were composed of Germans from 
Swabia. The Elector of Bavaria occupied Blocks- 
berg with twelve thousand men. Twenty thousand 
Hungarians and Croatians, and eight thousand 
Brandenburgians, were stationed in echelon on the 
banks of the Danube. The other troops advanced 
along the valley of Paul, still called the * Pretty 
Shepherdess's Valley.' The artillery for the siege 
was composed of a hundred cannons great and small, 
and forty mortars. 

Abdi-Pasha commanded sixteen thousand Turks 
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in the fortress of Buda. The town reckoned at that 
period about forty thousand inhabitants, including 
ten thousand Jews. 

The imperial army first seized the Margarethen-Insel, 
and established its hospitals and ambulances on it. 

On the morning of the 24th June the attack began. 
Cannon thundered all along the line, and the anxiety 
was as great at Buda as at Pesth. After a furious 
struggle, the Christians took the wall of the enceinte 
of the Viennese gate by storm ; but they could not 
force the town. The second attack, which took place 
on the 13th July, was not more successful. On the 
23d of the same month a red-hot ball entered the 
powder-magazine at Buda, and blew it up. The 
shock of the explosion was so great that the Danube 
leapt from its bed, as if seized with terror, and a part 
of the ramparts fell. The Duke of Lorraine then 
called upon the Pasha to surrender; the proud 
Ottoman made answer by fixing a hundred heads of 
Christians on the branches of a tree near the Water- 
gate. 

The next day the Duke of Lorraine himself com- 
manded a general assault ; and a heiduke of Raab 
planted the imperial banner on the outer walls of the 
fortress. 

Charles again called on Abdi-Pasha to surrender ; 
but the latter had received information that the Grand- 
Vizier was marching to his succour with a corps of 
eighty thousand men, and again refused. 
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In fact, on the nth August, the out-posts of the 
Christian army signalled the approach of the Turkish 
troops coming to the rescue of the besieged ; but all 
the efforts that the fresh arrivals made to force the 
Duke's army to raise the siege failed. The Grand- 
Vizier sent for fresh reinforcements to Caraffa, who 
occupied Upper Hungary. In face of the increased 
danger which threatened him, Duke Charles judged 
that there was not a moment to be lost. He harangued 
his soldiers, inflamed their imagination and courage, 
told them that nothing was left to them now but to 
conquer or to die. And on the same day — it was 
the 2d December — at six o'clock at night, six cannon 
fired from the heights of the Swabian Mountain gave 
the signal for attack. For the first time the Christians 
rushed forward with their bayonets, whilst the artillery 
battered a breach in the ramparts and in the walls. 

The struggle was desperate — terrible. The im- 
perial soldiers could only advance over the bodies of 
the Turks whom they had killed. The first Hun- 
garian to climb up to the foot of the fortress, 
after having got over the ditch, was Captain John 
Fiath. The old Pasha hurried immediately to this 
side with his Janissaries ; but the Duke of Lorraine 
on his part advanced at the head of his men ; the 
Pasha was killed with every one who surrounded him. 

A passage was forced ; the Christians became 
masters of the fortress. The Turks hoisted the white 
flag. 
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In the camp of the Elector of Bavaria a 7> Deum 
was sung to the accompaniment of trumpets and 
salvoes of artillery ; then the conquerors passed the 
night in pillage. It was only on the following day 
that they learned how great had been the fury of 
the struggle, the ferocious rage, which on both sides 
had animated the combatants. The streets ran with 
blood from the fearful butchery. Everywhere were 
piles of dead bodies ; men pierced with bayonet 
thrusts, gashed by sabres, and some headless, others 
mutilated or cut in pieces ; walls riddled and broken 
down by cannon-shot ; empty and falling houses ; 
children seeking their parents ; mothers with dis- 
hevelled hair calling on their children. The spectacle 
was frightful. Four thousand bodies of Turks were 
discovered under the ruins. 

It was not until the course of the following year, in 
1687, that Buda was cleared out and purified, and 
that new houses were built, whose inhabitants, by 
special royal privilege, were exempt from all taxes. 
The Magyars never came back to it ; the town is 
peopled by colonies of Germans, Servians, and Jews. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Origin of Buda — An Asiatic Bath — View from the heights 
of the Blocksberg — The plain of Rakos — The castle of 
Buda — Its splendour during the time of Matthias Corvinus 
— General Hentzi and the siege of Buda — The tomb of a 
holy Turk — Turkish pilgrims — A Calvary — Fortified mills — 
The Emperor*s Bath — Margarethen-Insel — The Hungarian 
women. 

1HAD seen Buda from Pesth : I wanted to see 
Pesth from Buda. Leaving my hotel, I got into 
a little steamer, which transported me to the 
other side of the Danube, at the foot of the Blocksberg. 
The Romans had already established a colony on the 
actual site of Buda, and had given it the name of 
Aquincum ; that is, aqucs quinque (the five springs), 
on account of the five sources of mineral water which 
gush from the mountain. The Huns having driven 
out the Romans, Attila took up his abode for a 
while in the environs of Buda, and as he had a 
brother named Buda or B16da, he gave his name to 
the infant town. Later, the Germans called it Ofen 
(oven or stove), because, say the etymologists, there 
were many lime-kilns there. At present the two 
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towns form but one, and since this union of their 
interests and their destinies, they have had but one 
name, Buda-Pesth. 

Before climbing the Blocksberg, let us take a peep 
into the bath constructed by the Sultan Soliman, at 
the foot of the mountain on the ruins of an ancient 
bath which belonged before the Turkish invasion to 
the Archbishop of Kalocsa. This bath is called in 
Hungarian Budas Fordo^ and is one of the greatest 
curiosities of Buda, being used only by the poorer 
classes. Imagine a vast rotunda supported by eight 
large pillars, the entrance to which is by a black vault- 
shaped door, ornamented with a Turkish inscription ; 
all around the walls are fixed stone seats, on which 
men, women, and children were dressing and undress- 
ing, showing bare arms and legs, bodies arched, backs 
foreshortened. Here a woman bending, taking off 
her stockings, her petticoats tucked up over her knees ; 
by her side a man putting on his trousers ; there the 
supple body of a young girl disappears in a chemise ; a 
little further on, another young girl, her arms arched 
over her head, her bosom bare, is fastening the ends of 
her hair. The steam which rises in clouds from the 
sulphurous water fills every corner with a sleepy haze, 
and seems to cradle the pale beams of daylight which 
fall from the high cupola. In this great marble basin 
men and women bathe indiscriminately, and help 
each other to bathe, the children held to the surface 
in the grotesque attitudes of tadpoles and frogs, the 
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young girls playing with the limpid water with the 
grace of nymphs and naiads. 

Leaning against a pillar a gipsy woman was dry- 
ing herself, as coolly and calmly displaying the 
beauties of nature as if she had been a wild animal ; 
her finely-shaped head was poised upon a perfectly 
rounded throat, whose firm and delicate contour 
would have delighted a sculptor ; her dark hair fell 
in waves down her shoulders ; all the lines of her body 
formed a lovely ensemble ; her whole attitude was 
full of grace as she wrung out the water from her 
magnificent hair, the drops falling all over her like a 
shower of pearls. There she stood ; one might have 
taken her for the strange divinity of some mysterious 
Indian temple. 

But however great was the novelty of this Asiatic 
bath, and the interest which one might have taken 
in these pictures from an artistes point of view, it is 
not possible for one who is clothed to remain many 
minutes in such a high temperature ; the perspiration 
ran down my cheeks, my breathing was oppressed, 
and I quickly left.^ 

'Ah, sir,' said the door-keeper, 'you should come 
on Sunday morning at six o'clock, if you want to see 
the bath at its gayest time ; at that hour all the 
peasant women of the neighbourhood come to bathe ; 
my faith, there are some pretty ones ! ' 

* The temperature of this bath is 117° Fahrenheit ; in the winter the 
poor spend the whole day in the water to warm themselves; the charge 
is one penny. 
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From Budas Fordo, to climb the Blocksberg, you 
must ascend a little precipitous road which winds 
through the Servian quarter, the houses of which 
are suspended like swallows' nests on the steep sides 
of the mountain. The ascent is difficult ; but what a 
marvellous panorama rewards you for your pains ! 

At your feet rolls the Danube, with many a turn 
and bend, its waves covered with ships and boats 
and steamers and sloops, which give to it all the 
animation of a commercial harbour ; on the right 
bank Pesth stretches out its fine new buildings with 
handsome facades and gilded balconies ; the predomi- 
nating colour, lilac, calling to mind the palaces of the 
Grand Canal at Venice. The national museum, the 
palace of the invalids, the town-hall with its high square 
tower, the tobacco manufactory, the Ludovicum, the 
University, the new Academy of Medicine, the 
Basilica, rear themselves up in the midst of the grey 
ramifications of the streets, like the principal summits 
of a chain of mountains ; here and there tall factory 
chimneys pour out smoke, leaving a black track in 
the sky. The gilded steeples of the churches, and 
the bulb-shaped cupolas of the synagogue, sparkled 
with Oriental magnificence. The Redoubt spreads its 
Moorish wings contrasted by the green turf of its little 
park ; a Mercury, placed upon the Exchange, seems 
with his winged feet to be about to take his golden 
flight into the blue air. On the east the eye plunges 
into the leafy depths of the park, which is to Pesth a 
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Bois de Boulogne or a Prater. The vast plain of 
Rakos extends in the same direction, its level surface 
lighted up by the sun as far as the walls of 
Belgrade. Rakos is the sacred plain of Hungary. 
It was in these consecrated fields that the prelates, 
barons, and magnates, all blazing with velvet 
and gold, sparkling with diamonds and other 
precious stones, robed in rich pelisses of fur, or 
draped in skins of tigers and panthers, assembled 
formerly, armed and on horseback, to hold their 
Diets, under the shade of their banners em- 
broidered and emblazoned with all the colours of an 
eccentric heraldry. Often the meeting terminated 
in bloody strife, the air was filled with cries of 
men and wild neighing of horses, and squadrons 
dashed together with the noise of arms and of battle ; 
but anon peace was restored, the discussion ended 
without further hindrance, and the return to town 
was made amidst loud eljVns from the people pro- 
claiming liberty. It was upon this plain of Rakos 
that the laws proposed by the king were voted for, or 
were, on the other hand, submitted by the Diet for 
the sanction of the sovereign. 

It was at Rakos that on the 6th July 1055 the 
nobles protested against the right which the Pope 
arrogated to himself of imposing a sovereign on the 
nation : it was here that on the 17th November 1308 
Charles-Robert declared null the papal intervention 
which he had first of all solicited, and where he was 
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obliged humbly to submit himself, like his pre- 
decessors, to the chances of an ordinary vote.^ It 
was at Rakos, also, that the Hungarians in 1849, after 
four days of battle, summoned up anew their sinking 
courage, and once more marched with their exhausted 
forces against the enemy. The history of this nation 
is as touching as an epic poem. 

The island of Csepely arrests the eye ; it was 
here that the unfortunate Count Zichy was hanged 
by Georgey as an Austrian spy. Nearer us lay the 
Margarethen-Insel — the isle of Margaret — round 
which the Danube slowly sweeps. On the opposite 
side are perceived Palota, and Foth, with its large 
sombre-looking park, and its beautiful church con- 
structed by Count Karolyi. In the distance lies 
Nag^'szal, at the foot of which is Vacz. Behind Buda 
extend green valleys and gently sloping hills, dotted 
with villas and carpeted with vines. The wines 
which are made in these parts are celebrated, and 
have been sung by the poets. 

'What! my friend, my countryman,' exclaims 

* Royalty has from the most ancient times been elective amongst 
the Magyars, and amongst them the idea of * divine right* never 
attached itself to monarchical authority. The Golden Bull of the 
Hungarians, contemporaneous with the Magna Charta of England, 
grranted to the people the same constitutional privileges. It may be 
said that Hungary never passed through the feudal regime properly so 
called, since absolute sovereignty was always exercised by the king 
(instead of being parcelled out into a thousand divisions amongst the 
hands of the great vassals), by the Diet, and the provinces, composed 
of free men. Hence the Republican spirit which has ever breathed in 
the country. 
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Vorosmarty, art thou sad or discouraged ? then drink ! 
pour out and drink ; wine is a cure for all griefs, it 
restores a healthy thrill, wine is the panacea for all 
ills.' 

A triumphant sun poured out his benediction on 
this lovely landscape ; the sky was of an intense deep 
blue, that sapphire shade which warms and glorifies 
in its light the commonest and most insignificant 
objects. 

I descended the Blocksberg and visited the castle 
of Buda. What dramas, what touching scenes have 
taken place here, since the first building of the walls 
in the time of the Arpads in 1015, until the final re- 
storation of the Castle under Maria-Theresa in 1771 ! 
In 1302, when the Pope's legate, Nicholas of Ostia, 
convoked a synod in favour of the pretender Charles 
of Anjou, the burghers of Buda revolted and drove 
out the papal envoy. In 1396, the Constable of Eu, 
at the head of his thousand cavaliers, the Grand 
Master of the Order of St. John, the Bailiff" of 
Nuremberg, met in the castle and hung up their 
shields as a pious offering on the walls of the church 
of St Nicholas. The young Count of Nevers received 
here from the hands of the king the accolade of 
knighthood. Sigismund, elected Emperor of the 
Holy Empire, brought from Paris two hundred 
artists and workmen to enlarge and decorate the 
castle. Bertrand de la Bructi^re, Gentleman-Squire 
of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, stayed at 
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Buda during this time on his return from the 
Crusades. 

Under the reign of King Matthias (about 1450) the 
Castle of Buda was still further embellished : the 
rooms were filled with objects of art, with pictures in 
fresco, as in the Roman palaces : marble and silver 
were lavishly used, bronze statues peopled the 
gardens, cascades and fountains of water flung their 
diamond drops in basins of agate and jasper. Matthias 
had a staircase constructed of solid porphyry. He 
had even intended to place a bridge of marble across 
the Danube in imitation of the bridge of Trajan. 
The celebrated library to which the king gave his 
name, occupied two large vaulted halls, and was 
especially rich in manuscripts in Arabic, Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee. Matthias employed 
thirty copyists to transcribe these precious manu- 
scripts, which he afterwards had printed at Florence. 
Later, he established a printing press — the first that 
had ever been seen in Hungary — in his own Palace. 
The aged Felix of Ragusa was appointed Director of 
the royal press. Besides all this, Corvin summoned 
celebrated painters and goldsmiths who ornamented 
his castle with their masterpieces. The rooms liter- 
ally glittered with gold ; galleries upheld by sculp- 
tured columns were paved with mosaics ; the walls 
of the saloons were hung with valuable tapestry 
and decorated with lustres and trophies, with painted 
panels and Venetian glass : the dinner-services were 
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ornamented with precious stones. * Fifty carts/ said 
the pontifical legate — the Bishop of Castile, 'would 
not have sufficed to carry it away/ 

Corvin spoke Latin, French, German and Italian ; 
he was in correspondence with all the literary 
celebrities of Italy. 

In his reign the Cathedral of Buda also was 
completed, and the Magyar capital was reckoned 
amongst the most beautiful in Europe. But after 
the lamentable day of Mohacs, Buda, as we have seen, 
fell into the power of the Turks, and all this magni- 
ficence vanished like a mirage of the puszta. 

The Government has once more opened its offices 
in the castle, which has been repaired, and restored, 
and is visited by the king every year when he opens 
the session of the Hungarian Chambers. 

In one of the chapels belonging to the castle church 
is preserved the right hand of St Stephen; and 
sentinels keep guard day and night before the door of 
the cellar, where since 1771 the insignia of Magyar 
royalty have been deposited. The crown is enriched 
with fifty-three sapphires, fifty rubies, one emerald, 
and eight hundred and thirty-eight pearls: this crown 
was given in the year 1000 to St. Stephen by Pope 
Sylvester II., as well as the sceptre and the globe, the 
sword, gloves and stockings, the sandals, also the 
mantle of pale blue silk on which Queen Gisela, wife 
of St. Stephen, embroidered with her own hands the 
image of the Virgin, and of Christ on the Cross. 
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The Crown is enclosed in an iron coffer sealed with 
the seals of the Palatine, the Primate, the two guard- 
ians of the crown, and of the commissary royal. It 
is never taken out of its case until three days before 
the coronation of the King, and during the three days 
which follow this ceremony it is exposed to public 
view. This crown has for ages been looked upon 
as a national talisman and marvellous symbol of 
power. That sovereign who has not had it on his 
head would be looked upon as a usurper, and no one 
would owe him obedience and fealty. But there is no 
crown in Europe which has had a more momentous or 
curious history. In 1430 Queen Elizabeth, deprived 
of all money, put it in pledge for the sum of 2800 
ducats,^ with one of her relations, Frederick III., 
Emperor of Germany, replacing it with an imitation 
of the same weight. Matthias in vain tried to re- 
cover it, and actually went to war with the Imperial 
usurer ; at last Frederick, being beaten, was obliged 
to restore the crown, and the palladium of Hungary 
was received in the midst oifites and rejoicings. 

A law was passed which ordered that the crown 
should henceforth be kept in the fortress of Vizigrad 
guarded by an escort of sixty-four men, and two high 
dignitaries chosen from amongst the barons of the 
realm. When, after the second invasion of the Turks 

* It does not state if these are gold or silver ducats. It was probably 
the gold coin, which is worth about 9s. 6d. 2800 ducats would be 
equivalent to ;f 1 330; if in silver, half as much. — Tr, 
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into Hungary, Soliman seized the fortress of Vizigrad, 
he took the crown and gave it to his prot^gd John 
Zapolyi. In 1703 the crown of St Stephen was 
transported to Vienna, where it remained nine years. 
Given back to Hungary by the terms of the treaty of 
Szathmar, it was once more carried away, this time 
in 1784 by Joseph II., and was detained at Vienna 
like some prisoner of noble birth. 

Hungary at that time opposed a passive resistance 
to all the decrees of the Austrian Empire, and Joseph 
II., at the end of seven years of useless struggles, was 
obliged to give in ; to avoid the threatening storm he 
consented to give up the Insignia and to let himself be 
crowned King of Hungary. But at the very moment 
when the cannon of Buda announced the safe return 
of the royal Insignia with a salute of five hundred guns, 
the soul of the monarch passed away ; and Joseph II. 
never having been crowned, is not reckoned amongst 
the legitimate Kings of Hungary. 

In 1848, the royal Insignia were transported to 
Debreczin, and there hidden by Kossuth in a meadow 
in the environs of Orsova. The present Emperor 
Francis-Joseph was treated as a usurper until his head 
had been encircled with the crown of St. Stephen. 

In front of the palace of Buda stands a monument 
of a religious aspect raised to the memory of General 
Hentzi, killed in 1848, in defending the fortress 
against the Hungarians. 

Hentzi had already bombarded Peath and Buda, 
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when, on the isth May, he was in his turn bombarded 
by the Hungarian batteries. As soon as the breach 
was large enough, Georgey gave the orders to the 
Honveds (militia) to mount to the assault. In the 
midst of profound darkness the battalions advanced 
creeping along the houses ; but the attacking party 
did not remain long undiscovered ; the fortress sud- 
denly transformed itself into a volcano ; bombs, 
grenades, red-hot shot, fell like hail upon the heads 
of the Hungarians, who were forced to retreat after 
three hours of a terrific struggle. 

Four days later, the 2i9t of May, Georgey disposed 
his forces to make a new attack against the fortress. 
At nine at night they began a series of false man- 
oeuvres and redoubled bombardment, hoping to 
intimidate the besieged. Meanwhile the columns of 
attack advanced as near as possible to the fortress. 
Georgey posted himself on the heights of Mount 
Swabia, from which he directed the movements of 
the troops. At three o*clock in the morning a rocket 
fired off from head-quarters gave the signal for assault. 
All the guns of the Hungarian battery poured forth 
at once ; a tremendous shout. rose to the skies ; the 
Honveds, appearing like spectres firom beneath the 
earth, began to climb the walls by the aid of long 
ladders. The imperial army received them with a 
terrible fusillade, but nothing could daunt the fury of 
this national militia. Those who fell were imme- 
diately replaced by others, as wave follows wave. 
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General Hentzi himself mounted upon the breach 
to defend it ; the struggle had already lasted two 
hours, the day was breaking, and the combat was 
still undecided. At last the Imperialists were driven 
back into the enclosure of the fortress. Hentzi struck 
by a ball fell mortally wounded and was carried 
into a casemate. The Honveds with indescribable 
courage rushed up to the cannon-mouth, captured 
some that were still loaded, killing the gunners with 
their bayonets. At nine o'clock the Magyars were 
masters of the place ; they had lost 600 men and had 
taken 25,000 prisoners. 

But the triumph of the Hungarians was not of long 
duration ; on the 13th July, Buda again fell into the 
power of the Austrians, and the revolutionary govern- 
ment under Kossuth was obliged to flee beyond the 
Theiss, to the large puszta of Debreczin. 

Close to the Castle, a little tooth-wheeled, almost 
perpendicular railway carries on the service between 
the upper and lower towns ; the sensation is that of 
being let down in a basket from a tower by a crane. 

The streets of Buda have a rural aspect. Large 
carts incessantly pass, yoked to oxen or horses with 
gay harness, ornamented with crescents and figures 
of copper. The courtyards of the inns are full of 
these rustic vehicles, which carry corn, wine, fruits, 
and tobacco.^ 

^ In Hungary there are, roughly calculated, 33,419 square miles of 
ploughed fields, 13,347 square miles of meadow land, and 1237 square 
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I had been told that a little Turkish chapel still 
existed at Buda. I asked a passer-by whereabouts 
it was. 

' You have only/ he answered, * to go straight on in 
front of you, and when you arrive at Niedermaier 
Uteza, you must follow it. The Mosque, or rather the 
grave, is on the heights.' 

The Niedermaier Uteza is a street which literally 
climbs the mountain. It might be taken for the bed 
of a dried-up torrent. The houses which stand on 
either side are small and of a wretchedly miser- 
able appearance, having but one story, through the 
windows of which I saw from time to time the head of 
an old man or the profile of a young girl ; for furni- 
ture, a table, a bed, and a chair. Sometimes during 
the hot burning summer's day may be seen a sunburnt 
man, with a long beard, his head shaven and covered 
with a turban, with baggy trousers, his shoes and 
stockings covered with dust, climbing breathless the 
stiff ascent, telling his beads and muttering a prayer. 
He is an old pilgrim come all the way on foot from 
the interior of Turkey, for the purpose of praying on 
the tomb of the holy Hadji-Gul-Baba (the father of 
Roses), who was born at Buda, and buried in the little 
chapel which crowns the mountain. These Maho- 

miles under vineyard cultivation. The average production of wine is 
1,351,135 hogsheads. Last year (1879) grapes were so abundant that 
the vine-dressers offered a cask full of grapes for two empty ones. 
Tobacco is also a source of wealth to Hungary ; it is exported, and 
sold under the name of Turkish tobacco. 
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metan pilgrims receive a fraternal hospitality in the 
Christian convents. One of them, who came from 
the depth of Arabia, was even received in the castle 
of Buda by the Grand Duke Palatine. 

The chapel is surrounded by vines, and stands be- 
hind a wooden barrier, its little spire ornamented 
with a crescent and its shingle-covered roof built in 
the form of a cupola. 

By virtue of a special clause in the treaty of Carlo- 
witz concluded between the Porte and the Emperor in 
1699, the Hungarian Government engages to keep up 
and respect this mausoleum. 

As the door was shut, I scrambled up to the win- 
dow to have a view of the interior. I had been told 
that the walls were hung with weapons, flags and 
other objects ; all I could see were some spiders' 
webs, and threatening cracks which seemed to cry 
out to the Hungarians that they had forgotten one 
clause at least of the treaty. 

A little higher up, also amongst the vines, a 
Catholic chapel called a Calvary stands upon a 
grassy terrace. From this point, the view which one 
has of Buda and Pesth is still more picturesque 
and extended than that from the summit of the 
Blocksberg. If I were an artist and wanted to paint 
the capital of Hungary, I should here place my 
easel. You have a panorama of the whole of Buda, 
with the white terraces of its gardens, the rich red 
brown walls of its fortress and castle, the slender 
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and quaint spires of its churches, the pompous and 
morose facades of its old palaces ; and the view takes 
in also a far distant perspective of the Blocksberg, 
the Danube with its changing shades, and the long 
range of edifices which ornament the whole length of 
quays of Pesth. 

I came down the Niedermaier Uteza street, and, 
continuing my walk, directed my steps towards the 
Czaszarfordo, or Emperor's Bath. Here are still to 
be seen interesting remains of the Ottoman dominion. 
These are some mills which Mustapha-Fasha caused 
to be surrounded with ramparts and towers. They are 
put in movement by a spring of sulphureous water 
which issues from the rock. From the Turkish days 
the Emperor's Bath was called the Kaplia Bath ; 
it is built in the same form as that used by the 
peasants, the Budas-fordo already described. It is 
upheld by a dozen pillars with a marble basin in the 
centre. Mahomet-Pasha erected on this spot a con- 
vent for dervishes. 

The Emperor's Bath, which has become the pro- 
perty of the * Fathers of Mercy,' is the most com- 
fortable and most frequented in Buda. For a 
moderate sum one can plunge into a private bath 
made of marble, and imagine one's-self, during the 
duration of a pipe. Pasha of Buda. Casanova 
relates that in Berne in ancient days the bathers 
were waited on by attendants, whose only covering 
was the water in which they gambolled around you 
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like the Naiads of Rubens. In the garden adjoin- 
ing, a gipsy band plays every afternoon, and there 
is always a crowd of beautiful sirens and pretty 
sinners who flutter about, of officers and respectable 
cur^s who find 'that everything is for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds.' From the Emperor's 
Bath to the Margarethen-Insel you cross by an arm 
of the Danube. This pretty little island, which raises 
its head coquettishly above the waves, has been 
surnamed the * Pearl of the Danube.' In ancient 
days the daughter of a king, who was deeply in love, 
retired here to pray. She was called Margaret, and 
gave her name to the island, and also founded a 
convent on it. The monastery has disappeared to 
make place for a hotel-restaurant ; thus do the chil- 
dren of evil dispossess the children of light. The 
Archduke Joseph, son of the great Palatine, has 
transformed the deserted island and made it into a 
beautiful park and gardens. He has cleared it, and 
has had walks and roads traced, has built villas, and 
after the example of Moses has made springs to 
appear. He lives on it all the year round, not like 
the Hebrew legislator and Commander-in-chief, with 
whom I have permitted myself to compare him, but 
as a Robinson Crusoe. He is to be met armed 
with his long pipe and umbrella, happy in the 
limited sovereignty of this little island of woods and 
flowers, and in having during six months of the 
year no other subjects than the rabbits, of whom 
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the discontented are suppressed under the form of 
ragouts. 

The Margarethen-Insel has during its fine season 
thick vegetation, shady alleys, velvety lawns, and 
large leafy trees as in English parks, and yet withal, 
something which recalls to mind France rather than 
England ; gaiety, toilets full of taste, merry laughter, 
bright sun-light, dance music. The smiling per- 
spectives of these walks are not spoiled by some 
policeman planted like a scarecrow to frighten away 
lovers and birds ; there is perfect liberty in its laby- 
rinth of lovely walks, the liberty that the squirrels and 
linnets enjoy in the free woods. The Grand Duke 
Joseph has made a terrestrial paradise of this park ; 
all is to be found here, which must have been wanting 
in the first paradise — where it is not improbable that 
Adam and Eve sinned from ennui — an hotel and 
restaurant, a dancing-room, terraces where you can 
dine in the shade of jasmines and glycinas, a gipsy 
orchestra, and marble baths with carpets and look- 
ing-glasses. You feel yourself enveloped in an 
atmosphere of love and grace and luxuries and 
pleasure, which pervades the whole being with a sort 
of intoxication. This Island of Venus is the habitual 
rendezvous of the beau monde during the summer ; 
and those who want to see the true type of feminine 
Magyar beauty should come here, seat themselves 
in the shade, and watch the women who pass by. 

What strikes one at first among the Hungarians 
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is the extreme freshness, delicacy and purity of the 
complexion, whether they be brunettes or blondes. 
Their wavy hair, as in all women of this race, is 
superb ; in their large Oriental eyes, shaded with 
long lashes, reverie mingles with passion ; their lips 
are the colour of roses, and the teeth have the bright- 
ness of pearls ; the neck, throat, and arms leave no- 
thing to wish ; the figure is slender, the body supple, all 
the joints fine, the feet arched and tiny. You recog- 
nise a Hungarian woman at once by her walk, so 
completely without affectation, so noble and full of 
ease. There is in her whole being something, I do 
not know what, of the perfume of gentleness and dis- 
tinction. It is an indescribable stamp of aristocracy, 
and of good manners, which makes the German women 
who live among them quite yellow with envy. The 
Hungarian belle exercises the witchery of the first 
woman on the first man. The most beautiful of these 
charmers are to be found amongst the nobility of 
Transylvania, where the blood is the least mixed, but 
even in this distant province it would be difficult to 
find the pure type of true Magyar. The Hungarian 
race of to-day is like the English, a happy fusion of 
the blood of two races. 

Night crept slowly on ; every one was seated at 
the little green tables of the restaurants, and was 
supping to the sounds of music. Towards ten o'clock 
the last boat took me back to Pesth amidst the 
twinkling of the stars, which ornamented as with an 
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aigrette of gold or diamonds the moving and chang- 
ing crest of the waves. The moon, pale and misty in 
the depths of a watery and vapourish horizon, seemed 
to be plunged in a dream. The nearest houses of 
Buda cast their shadows in broken lines on the river, 
which reflected and confused them in its undulations ; 
whilst on its enormous plinth of black rock the 
fortress of Blocksberg, enclosed in its walls, seemingly 
lighted only with the faint reflection of a veiled lamp, 
slept profoundly. 
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The Bridge of Buda — Count Szechenyi and Deak— The 
National Academy — Francis-Joseph Square — The Coronation 
Square— The Redoubt— The Mont-de-pi^t^— The National 
Museum — Prehistoric antiquities — The Treasure Hall — Herr 
Franz Pulszky — The Chamber of Deputies — The Synagogue 
— The Jews in Hungary — Appearance of the streets of Pesth 
— Story of a Jew with a pearl — The Queen— The bouquet- 
sellers — The public vehicles. 

A SUSPENSION bridge, the entrances to which 
are guarded by two enormous lions, and under- 
neath which the steamers pass without having 
to lower their masts, unites Buda to Pesth. The 
Danube has a width here of about a third to nearly 
half of a mile, and nothing can be more beautiful than 
this bridge so boldly thrown across ; for with seem- 
ingly the lightness almost of a spider's web, the aerial 
platform and iron cables of enormous weight are 
balanced to a nicety. * 

Facing the palace is Coronation Square, which 
is at present being transformed and decorated with 
statues of the king on horseback, of Count Szechenyi 
and of Dedk. 
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Szechenyi — Deak, what names! what memories! 
These two men personify modern Hungary and 
their country's triumph in the struggle for indepen- 
dence. 

The chivalrous and generous heart of the Magyar 
nobility beat pure in the former ; the grand soul of 
the ancient citizens of Sparta and of Rome animated 
the latter. The spirit of the one flashed forth as 
lightning, the other shone with a calm steady flame 
that brightened the world. With a rare disinterested- 
ness Count Stephen Szechenyi consecrated his life and 
his fortune to the material and moral progress of his 
country ; at the head of all reforms, of all social 
amelioration, himself the representative of the aris- 
tocracy, he made common cause with the revolu- 
tionary government, in order to temper the ardour of 
innovators by the sagacity of his counsel. 'What 
will Szechenyi think.?' was the question first asked 
when some radical measure was proposed ; Szechenyi 
was, as well as Dedk, the founder of the great liberal 
party in Hungary, It was he who proposed, when 
the great suspension bridge between Buda and Pesth 
was in course of construction, that every one alike 
should pay toll ; up to that time the nobles, whether 
they were barons or of the class of ennobled peasants, 
were all exempted from every tax of the kind. 
When the law was voted, in the Upper Chamber, the 
supreme head of Justice declared, that on his part, he 
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would never go over this bridge, *the erection of 
which was the signal of the downfall of the nobility.' 
Count Szechenyi was the first who awoke the national 
sentiment of his fellow-countrymen ; it was he who 
gave the first impulse to that magnificent burst of 
patriotism which has made of Hungary a free land, 
and of Pesth a capital worthy of the Magyar 
kings. 

Franz Dedk, who died in 1 876, was * the Solomon 
of Hungary,' as indeed he was surnamed. A 
distinguished lawyer, he modified, according to the 
feelings or wants of the epoch, the penal code of his 
country. As a Deputy, he became chief of the oppo- 
sition. As Prime Minister, he had the courage to 
propose a tax upon the property of the nobles, who 
up to the time had been exempt from all imposts 
whatever. In 1848 he accepted the portfolio of 
Minister of Justice, but kept aloof from all party 
struggles ; he was never weary of pleading for 
reconciliation with Austria. When Kossuth came 
into power, Dedk retired into private life. In 1861 
the town of Pesth sent him up to the Reichstag, or 
Diet, and then it was that Dedk addressed to the 
Emperor of Austria that series of addresses which 
will ever remain memorable in the history of Hun- 
gary. After the defeat of the Austrians by the 
Germans at Sadowa, in July 1866, he came to 
Vienna in order to arrange the basis of the compro- 

VOL. II. R 
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mise which during the following year conferred on 
Hungary its autonomy, and divided the empire into 
two distinct parts : the Cisleithan and the Trans- 
leithan. The Leitha, a tributary of the Danube, 
marks the boundaries of Hungary on the Austrian 
side. 

Dedk, who had grouped around him a parliamentary 
majority, a large section of which had adopted his 
name, always obstinately refused absolute power. 
He lived with the simplicity and disinterestedness 
of a philosopher, in a small furnished room on the 
second or third story of the Hbtel de la Reine 
d'Angleterre. And often has the Emperor Francis- 
Joseph been seen climbing up to Dedk's room, sitting 
by his side on a straw-bottomed chair spending long 
hours in conversation with this 'wise man of the 
nation!' 

When Dedk died, on 29th January 1876, his body 
was embalmed and placed in a mortuary chapel. 
Queen Elizabeth came to pay a last and striking 
homage to the memory of the man for whom all 
Hungary wept. Accompanied by her ladies of 
honour, by Countess Festetics, and the Grand Alaster 
of the Court, Baron Nopcza, the sovereign, dressed in 
black and wearing a court mantle of fur, approached 
the coffin sorrowfully ; then she placed on ita crown 
of laurels ornamented with white camellias and a 
broad ribbon, on the ends of which were embroidered 
in letters of gold, * To the memory of Franz Dedk.' — 
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' Elizabeth/ The Queen then knelt, and having 
prayed, left the room.^ 

It was Dedk who persuaded the Emperor of Austria 
on the 8th of June 1876, to have himself crowned 
King of Hungary at Buda-Pesth. What a grand 
and magnificent spectacle was this royal procession 
defiling by under a dazzling sun and blue sky, under 
triumphal arches, in the midst of streamers, trophies, 
and flags borne by the crowd assembled on the 
quays, dressed in all the gay and rich and varied 
costumes that the country affords ! Every nation in 
the monarchy had on that day sent representatives to 
Pesth. Here were Magyar peasants, their moustaches 
waxed, a small hat ornamented with a feather placed 
over one ear, cravat with fringed ends of silver, their 
air proud and martial ; behind them, like a flight of 
captured butterflies, the pretty daughters of the town 
of Szegedin, their floating hair tied with ribbons, 
their shoulders covered with gay handkerchiefs tied 
over their dresses of green, blue, violet or orange. 
Near, again, in this pictured scene, were fair-haired 
Wallachians in white tunics, their legs wound round 
with bands of ribbon in the fashion worn by their 
ancestors in the Roman days ; these stand pensively 
leaning on their long sticks, cut from some hedge 
on the road. Jews of the Oriental type, with 

^ Zichy the artist was commissioned by the Hungarian Government 
to represent on canvas this touching scene, and he has done.it with the 
talent for which he is so remarkable. 
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long, neglected beards, hooked noseSy curl papers 
issuing from their velvet-caps or greasy hats, their 
figures buttoned up in a black taflfeta caflan, trying 
to look small and humble, stooping and cringing; 
further on, great German peasants with bloated faces 
and fair hair, stood close by meagre Slovacs with 
sharp features and timid looks. Secklers of imposing 
figure, Heidukes with embroidered jackets, Gipsies, 
Ruthenians, Croatians, Kumans, and all the savage 
representatives of the puszta ; the Czikos on horseback, 
marked by their long hair, sun-burnt face, and bright 
eyes, the moustaches twisted upwards, and wrapped 
in a large white woollen cloak ; the gulyas, in linen 
trousers and high boots : all these, and many more, 
drawn together from many different parts, formed 
groups of a striking originality of type and colour, 
covering like waves all the vantage ground of the hills 
and rocks of Buda, as far as the eye could reach. En- 
thusiastic shouts of eljen! salute the arrival of the pro- 
cession at the foot of Coronation hill, the delegates of 
the provinces heading it, some wearing the blue velvet 
dolman trimmed with swan's-down, others ruby velvet 
mantles bordered with sable or ermine ; behind them 
advance the magnates covered with silver coats of 
mail, and leopards' skins fastened over the chest by 
clasps set in diamonds ; these are armed with iron 
maces, and caracole like the valiant knights of old on 
their heroic chargers caparisoned with precious stones, 
and feathers and cloth of gold or silver. The arch- 
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bishops and prince-bishops were also on horseback 
wearing gold mitres and glittering chasubles, their 
croziers literally resembling little suns, so brightly 
flashed the gems set in them. These preceded the 
king, who advanced with the apostolic crown of St. 
Stephen on his head, and wrapped in the mantle em- 
broidered by Queen Gisela, and which none but royal 
hands are allowed to repair. In three bounds the 
king's horse dashed up the Coronation hill, formed of 
earth brought from each of the provinces ; then mak- 
ing his charger rear four times, the emperor had to 
wave his sword of justice, first towards the north, then 
to the south, next towards the east and west, to show 
that come the enemy from whatever quarter he may, 
he, the king, would defy him, and would be always at 
hand to repulse him, and defend the Fatherland. 

Then bells rang out merry peals, cannon were 
fired off, trumpets sounded, and the people, wild with 
joy, shouted elje7is sufficient to bring down the sky. 
The hurrahs and the shouts redoubled when the queen 
appeared in the national costume, in the carriage 
which formerly belonged to Maria Theresa, and which, 
painted and gilded like a fairy's car, was drawn by 
eight horses with long tails, their heads surmounted 
by white plumes, and their trappings of blue velvet ; 
knights on horseback streaming with pearls, spark- 
ling with emeralds, flaming with rubies, bedizened 
with necklaces, loaded with badges and clasps, orna- 
mented with gold and silver embroidery like the 
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From the Coronation Square, follomng the Fran- 
c:<-jio>eph Quay, we reach the hall of the Redoubt, 
specially constructed for balls and concerts, and 
whose handsome facade presents a happy mixture of 
various st>*les, Byzantine, Moorish, and Gothic 

In going from the Redoubt to the National Museum, 
1 had the curiosit>' to follow some people, men, 
women, and children, the greater part of whom carried 
a parcel under their arm, as they passed beside a 
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low dull-looking building. As I looked along a badly 
lighted corridor, steps sometimes rapid, sometimes 
heavy, and a rustling of dresses, gave a touch of 
the mysterious to this sombre and solemn-looking 
building. I stood on the threshold of a low room, 
where a crowd of people was gathered round gratings, 
where employes with faces like owls, and goose quills 
behind their ears, were slowly and frigidly turning 
and examining the various objects which were held 
out to them. I had come without knowing it to the 
Mont'de-pidtdy or pawnbroking office of Pesth. A 
young woman, followed by half-naked children, was 
pledging her last garments ; a gentleman dressed in 
black drew a watch out of his pocket to * hang on the 
nail,' blushing as he did so ; a military man in civil 
garb ^ held out a revolver with a hesitating and guilty 
air ; a lady's-maid, a little, round, smart creature, with 
bright eyes, coquettishly dressed in a short petti- 
coat and elegant shoes, carried, tied up in an old 
newspaper, her mistress's silver-plate ; a commission- 
aire, with his red kepi and copper badge, was speak- 
ing in a low voice to an employ^ who slid a gold 
bracelet set in diamonds into the scales. Different 
groups awaited their turn without exchanging a word, 
with grave and anxious faces, and an air of embarrass- 
ment and shame. Most of the women carried a little 



^ As officers on duty on the Continent are always required to wear 
their uniform, they only appear in plain clothes when they do not care 
to be recognised. 
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covered basket on their arm, full of diflferent objects 
tii put in pawn; the greater part of them wore a 
tDuching expression of misery nobly borne of 
struggles carried out to the end, with the an^ish of 
a brave iieart. 

WwX. now we have arrived at the National Museum, 
whicli stands in the midst of a pretty park. This 
museum, like tlie National Academy, owes its exist- 
ence entirely to the generosity of the Hungarian 
nobility and clergy. Count Batthyanyi gave the site ; 
Counts Szechenyi and Esterhazy their valuable 
libraries and collections of coins and antiquities * the 
Archbishop of Erlau his collection of pictures. It 
would require a volume to describe all the objects, 
statues, antiquities, pictures, ethnographical collec- 
tions, and those of natural history, which fill the vast 
halls of the museum of Pesth, 

This museum is particularly interesting for its col- 
lection of prehistoric antiquities. The age of bronze 
is represented in a different and more complete 
manner than in the German museums; for the 
nations on the shores of the Ister (the old name of 
the Danube), coming directly from Asia, were entirely 
different from those who lived on the banks of the 
Rhine. Their swords have quite another form ; the 
weapons and copper utensils found in Hungary are 
unique, and give rise to the supposition that there has 
been also a * copper age/ The walls of the first hall 
arc hung with bones of prehistoric animals found 
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on the banks of the Danube, A bone of a mammoth 
is shown, which remained during ages exposed for 
the worship of the faithful in a village church, where 
it passed for the thigh-bone of St. Christopher, the 
iron ring by which it was suspended still remaining 
in it. The ichthyosaurus head, in the same hall, came 
also from a church where it did duty as the head of 
the dragon cut off by St, George. 

The old Hungarian heathen gods are in gold and 
silver ; some depict a dog, and this fact has given 
rise to the notion that the first representatives of the 
canine race came from Asia, from the Deccan, and 
the Himalaya Mountains, where they are still found 
in a savage state, and that they have been intro- 
duced into Europe by the Huns, the ancestors of the 
Hungarians. 

A French savant, a rival of Mommsen, M. Des- 
jardins, has enriched the Roman antiquities in the 
museum of Pesth with numerous tombstones dis- 
covered amongst excavations. Amongst the objects 
collected from Roman sarcophagi are a little jointed 
iron chair, which folds up ; a palette, compass, 
and colours of an artist — one of the colours is 
red, the other green. The art of glass-making has 
made great progress ; the vases are graceful, of be- 
witching and varied forms. They are shaped to 
appeal to the eye, for the women used them at their 
toilet ; they were made to hold perfumed waters, 
powder and paint. The jewels also impress you with 
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the i Jca of the age. and wcr-increasing influence of 
the • everlasting feminine creation/ 

The collection of arms of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth ccntunalso shows us the increasing n^/^- which 
uomen played in society and civih'sation ; their pre- 
>encc at the tournaments and i%-ar-like games softened, 
aiul even rendered beautiful and agreeable, instru- 
nu nls destined to inflict death. The fine ornaments, 
arabes<]ues incrusted in gold, and flowers and emblems 
w oi ked in silver or ivor>% make some of these weapons 
ually pretty— amongst them pistols set in gold, of 
tSo Nixloenth ccntur)', destined to protect the virtue 
oi iiixMt ladies, and which they wore attached to their 
\\.UNi-lvlts» as the Venetian women used to carry a 
^sMuaid tuckix] into the garter. 

Auv^ther hall, the one called the Treasury, contains 
\>\ti\oV.ous siHvimcns of jewellery and goldsmith 
xxxvv oi xKnly use; this elegant and original branch 
o: r.>x'\ixtjy liv^k its rise in the tenth century, and, 
^ .*,1*>a;;> dcx-cloping and improving, produced the 
l^^.^v■'^»J^*vn^ and artistic awakening of the Renais- 
v^.>,v Nolhinj;: could be more delicately designed 
H.^,^ MVM^w^ out than these bracelets, these waist- 
K''iv tho^v buoklos, these earrings in gold and silver, 
."^ f 'i^iw and onamcK produced by the hands of 
.», ■>>Ti\^] M\Mkoi-s of Hungar>\ The goldsmiths of 
■/-!-»s> ivania wcvc unrivalled in their manner of 
,,.,:.-;.^^ X'arious enamels as in mosaic work, and 
v^-Vimt'nting iht^m with pearls. Behold the delicacy 
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of these ornaments, the fineness of the design of this 
patch-box in opal, formerly the property of Queen 
Elizabeth of Hungary ; see this chaplet of pearls 
which belonged to the Princess Catherine of Branden- 
burg ; examine these rings, these chains, these watches 
and clocks ornamented with bronze-work, these 
chiselled cups made as if for a feast of gods and 
goddesses: would you not say that they had all 
come from the workshops of an unknown Benvenuto 
Cellini ? There are hanapers too,^ cups, which held a 
litre, and of which history tells us that only twenty- 
four were emptied as a daily measure at the court of 
a certain Prince of Transylvania whose reign was 
marked by drunkenness. 

In the last hall of the museum are collections more 
modem ; the harp given by Marie-Antoinette before 
she left Vienna to the Princess Esterhazy, with 
whom she had been brought up ; the flags of the Hun- 
garian revolution ; the golden crown offered to Liszt 
on his jubilee fite; the bed, table, and chairs which 
furnished the chamber of Dedk. 

The National Museum is in the charge of a man as 
agreeable as he is learned, Herr Franz Pulszky, who 
also played his part in the Revolution of 1848. After 
the affair of Villagos his property was confiscated, 
and he went to London, where he was forced to live 

^ Hanapers were a kind of basket used in early days by the kings of 
England for holding and carrying their money ; hence ' Clerk of the 
hanaper/ — 7r. 
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by his pen ; his wife, who had rejoined him in exile, 
published at this time a book which is still famous, 
'Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady/ Herr Pulszky 
accompanied Kossuth on his voyage to America, 
and returned only in 1867 to his own country. His 
salon is the most literary and most hospitable in 
Pesth. Every Saturday he receives the various 
political persons of note, great ecclesiastics, and other 
distinguished, scientific, artistic, and literary men of 
the capital. Though a Protestant and grand-master 
of the Hungarian Freemasons, Herr Pulszky receives 
archbishops and bishops, canons and abbots. Franz 
Liszt takes his place there by the side of the 
Archbishop of Kalocza; Cardinal Haynald, and 
the novelist Jokal talk with the illustrious explorer 
Vamb^ry ; the Bishop of Neusohl discusses natural 
history with Herr Berecz, Director of the Zoological 
Gardens, who was formerly a Catholic, but has turned 
Protestant and married ; magnates talk with news- 
paper writers ; bankers chatter with poets ; it is the 
realised dream of universal equality and brotherhood. 
The Chamber of Deputies and the Chamber of 
Lords are situated in the neighbourhood of the 
National Museum ; a porter dressed like a drum- 
major in a tight scarlet tunic, braided with gold, long 
boots, an Astracan cap surmounted by an aigrette, 
walked up and down in front of the door holding a 
cane with a silver ball in his hand. Notices placarded 
at the corners of the streets announced every day the 
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hours of the sitting of Assembly ; but the spectacle 
in these days has lost much of its charm and origin- 
ality. The aspect which these assemblies formerly 
presented must have been magnificent The laws 
then required that not only every deputy, but also 
every visitor of the Parliament, with the exception of 
officers and priests, should wear a sword at his side, 
a special robe, and the kalpak^ or national helmet. 
The bishops sat on their benches in silken cassocks 
with golden chains, and short scarlet cloaks; the 
nobles appeared in attilas bordered with furs, in em- 
broidered caps surmounted with eagle's feathers, 
whilst at their waists, in velvet sheaths, hung their 
long sabres curved scimitar-fashion; the officials of 
higher rank, with their red or green and gold em- 
broidered velvet pelisses, strove to outvie the mag- 
nates in richness of attire. 

It is not long ago since the privilege was abolished 
which the widows of magnates possessed, of being 
represented by proxy in the Lower Chamber by a 
person who had no other right than that of crying 
out from time to time as he twisted his moustache, 
Haljuk ! Haljuk ! (hear, hear !) when his imagination 
was excited by some phrase or other which fell from 
the mouth of an orator. This singular proxy also 
occasionally stood in the place of some magnate 
unavoidably absent. Poor scholars and budding 
advocates sought after these posts, which enabled 
them to serve their political apprenticeship. 
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-: .rr.::r. ..-i. Tie Hiii§3rian Jews oare ax23ag^ to 
: . :.: :r.rn.r^ :: -nmr iancfs ill tie csmmerce of tias 
^.::: : jinrr;/ In tire -rTI.Tgs tiev exercae 

^> •> « » 

■r' Vi.-.AtrT ir.d i.iur^rs. Tie ccGrrtry Tew canefiilly 
>.. L-ti 'zi- h'.ssi ic'^iLii :i::til some irne day vhen he 
*,-T-.^T*ri* v-rJi i£5 ciac-bcx into the tovn. where he 
r>.*r. vit-i -s en 2. grand scale. Since the nobility 
rjkyt zxttn illsTred to sell their lands, and any citizen 
V/ pr^,-.ei.5 tiitrn, many of the large seignetuial domains 
hiv; become the property of the Jews. 

Of an origin as Asiatic as the Mag>'arSy the Israel- 
ite-^ appeared in Hungary to^^-ards the end of the 
U:nih century. They followed the Hungarians in 
thr:ir warlike expeditions, and bought from them the 
loot of pillaged and sacked towns. At the time of 
llic Crusades we find them furnishing money to those 
noblcrs and gentlemen who went to do battle against 
the infidels ; in those days too, they occupied them- 
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selves in the slave-trade, buying and selling the serfs 
on their own account, or on that of the nobles, and even 
for the bishops. King Bela IV. in the thirteenth cen- 
tury had granted to them liberty of conscience and 
the right to trade ; they had synagogues and schools 
even then, which the Christians were bound to respect 
under a penalty. Under the last Arpad,^ in the 
thirteenth century, the Jews enjoyed nearly all the 
rights which they have had restored to them in the 
present day. Matthias Corvinus ennobled several of 
them, and even raised a Jew to the dignity of Ban of 
Croatia ; but on the death of this king, the persecu- 
tion recommenced, and in 1454, twelve Jews and two 
Jewesses, accused of the murder of Christian children, 
were burnt at Tyrnau, and it is only quite lately that 
the present Emperor Francis-Joseph has restored to 
them a part of their ancient privileges. 

The streets of Pesth are gay and animated, and 
there is more youthful spirit than in Buda, which 
is rather a city of the past, with its sleepy old palaces 
of the aristocracy, its quaint old and steep streets, 
where one still meets at night the watchman with his 
lantern and halberd. Pesth has supplanted Buda ; 
Pesth, which was in the last century but a straggling 
village, now dazzles you with the magnificence and 
luxury of its edifices. Old men will tell you that 
they remember going out duck-shooting where the 
Palace of the Redoubt now rears itself. The 

^ The Arpad dynasties in Hungary lasted from 894 to 1301. — TV. 
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Szcchcnyi promenade, placed like an immense basket 
of flowers in the midst of the city, was, fifty years 
ajjo, a malarious swamp. By dint of great efforts, 
intcllijjcnco. and patriotism, the Hungarians have 
created a true Capital, which in more than one- 
rosjKXt is handsomer than Vienna, If the one is the 
town of the Emperor, the other is the town of the 
Ouccn. The former is somewhat imposing and 
austere, with its cathedral, its dark city, its vast and 
half-dcscrtcd boulevards; the latter is young, fresh, 
sprightly, with its modern edifices, its streets full of 
movement and the vast mirror which the Danube 
offers to its coquetry and grace. 

The windows of the shops are laid out with much 
more taste and art than at Vienna and the German 
towns, where all the things are clumsily piled up 
without awakening temptation, fatiguing the mind 
and the eye. You never would find at Pesth, in the 
centre of the principal street, a shop full of coffins ! 
The shoemaker's shops are quite fairy-like. Oh! what 
pretty little feet the woipen must have to get into 
those little slippers lined with rose-coloured satin and 
edged with swan's-down. With those high-heeled 
boots worked like objects of art, what inroads they 
arc capable of making into the hearts of men ! And 
those little boots — what pleasure they must have in 
embracing the charming legs confided to them I The 
tobacco shops display in the windows a whole 
museum of attractive subjects ; sleeping Venuses„ 
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fainting Ledas, sirens who, if more modern, are not 
more clothed ; rosy Cupids, spitted on amber needles 
like large butterflies or moths ; next, spread out fan- 
shape, are heads of heidukes withferocious moustaches 
sculptured in meerschaum with unparalleled skill ; 
heads of negroes and of gipsies in hats, the top taken 
out — for these, as well as the busts of sirens and 
amazons with tall hats, are destined to hold cigars 
and cigarettes ; serpents in coils, doves billing and 
cooing ; all the products of an art almost unknown 
among us, but which is developed here in this wonder- 
ful carving in meerschaum for the benefit of smokers, 
and for those who watch them colouring these carved 
goddesses. 

In the Herrenstrasse the display in the jewellers' 
shops is almost as brilliant as in the shops of the 
diamond-merchants under the arcades of the Palais- 
Royal in Paris. Last year a poor Jew, clothed in 
wretched rags, his shoes covered with the dust of a long 
journey, entered one of these jewellers' shops. Taking 
from his pocket a piece of carefully-folded paper in 
many folds, he took out a pearl which he showed to 
the jeweller, asking him how much it was worth. 

* It is an authentic black pearl/ answered the 
jeweller, ' it is worth a great deal of money. Where 
did you get it from }' 

* It was given to me in pledge ; how much is it 
worth in your opinion V • 

' I have already told you it is worth a great deal. 
VOL. II. S 
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There is only one jeweller who would buy it of you, 
and that is Biedermann of Vienna.* 

The Jew thanked him and went away. Next day 
he started for Vienna and went to Biedermann. 

* How much is this pearl worth V he asked. 

'This pearl, this pearl,* said the jeweller, turning 
and re-turning it in his fingers — * tell me first how it 
happens to be in your hands.' 

The Jew's explanations were unsatisfactory to 
Biedermann, who sent one of his clerks to fetch a 
policeman. The man of the pearl was arrested, put into 
prison, and then questioned again. He insisted that 
all he said was true, that his name was Isaac Roth, 
that he came from Grosswardein ; that, keeping a 
boarding-house, he had received this black pearl 
from one of his lodgers, a former servant of Count 
Batthyanyi, who had given it to him on his death- 
bed. The pearl had been set in a gold cravat-pin 
which had been sold. 

Biedermann was aware that the only three black 
pearls of that size that were known for the last fifty 
years belonged to the crown of England, and that 
they had been stolen ; he immediately informed the 
British Government of the treasure found, and offered 
the pearl to them for ;^20oo. The price was paid 
down at once. 

How did this pearl become the property of Count 
Batthyanyi } He had probably bought it from a 
dealer in curiosities, and he must have been ignorant 
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of its great value to have left it as a souvenir to one 
of his servants. 

One of the principal curiosities and attractions of 
the streets of Pesth are the permanent exhibitions 
in the photographers' shops, who are not satisfied 
with exhibiting for sale the portraits more or less 
cUcolleth of the ladies of the theatre, but they have 
also those of the pretty women, whether they belong 
to the world of the theatre or to the aristocracy. 
While I was adding to the group of idlers who spend 
whole hours in staring into these windows, commenting 

on the throat of the Countess B , or the legs of 

Mademoiselle S , first danseuse of the national 

opera, an anecdote which was related by a Viennese 
newspaper came into my mind. 

A peasant from the Danube contemplated for a 
length of time a reproduction of the famous group of 
Rauch, the Three Graces, which as every one knows 
is deprived of all that could hinder one from admiring 
their beauty. 

*0h ! the women!' exclaimed at last the peasant, 
' oh ! the women ! they are too poor to buy clothes, 
but they have got money enough to get themselves 
photographed V 

The photographs of the Queen are to be seen 
everywhere ; and nothing shows her popularity better 
than the eagerness of every one to possess her 
portrait. The Hungarians love their Sovereign, first 
for her beauty, and then for her independent and 
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chivalrous character. They are proud of the pre- 
dilection she shows for them. The Queen passes 
a part of every year in her residence at Godollo, an 
hour's distance from Pesth, and she is known to speak 
the language as well as if she were a Hungarian. 

Godollo formerly belonged to Baron Sina. In 
1867 Parliament bought this castle and offered it to 
Francis-Joseph. Maria-Theresa had already inhabited 
this residence, which is surrounded by a magnificent 
park. It is the favourite place of abode of the 
present Queen ; the circus which she has had con- 
structed there is a monument to her : it contains a 
tribune for the spectators, and a tribune for the 
musicians. In the evening this circus is transformed 
into a little court ; her Majesty receives her guests 
in it, and presides at the reunions with the double 
charm of wit and grace. 

Last autumn the Queen had gone to hunt in the 
puszta of San-Mihaly. The rendezvous had been 
arranged at the house of a farmer whose dwelling, very 
well kept, had often been honoured by a royal visit. 

In riding through the woods, the illustrious 
sportswoman caught her habit in some tree and had 
made so great a rent that it required instant repair. 
She anticipated the hour of her arrival and came 
alone to the rendezvous. 

Just at the moment when the Empress had put on 
her habit again in the little room of the farmer's wife, 
a knock was heard at the house-door. 
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The hostess opened the door, thinking that the 
imperial suite had come up and wished to rejoin the 
Queen. 

A personage with a laced hat entered. 

* Her Majesty has arrived/ said the good woman, 
* she's in there.' 

* In that room ?' said the new arrival with a malici- 
ous smile. * All right, open the door.' 

* But who are you then, who dare to go into the 
room of the Queen V 

'Come along, you are trifling with me,' answered 
the man, shrugging his shoulders ; and going up to 
the door pointed out, struck it with repeated blows, 
and shook the latch violently. The frail woodwork 
cracked and was giving way, when at last the door 
was opened. 

The Empress appeared, and recognised one of the 
fiscal agents. 

* Enter, sir,' she said, * enter.* 

*Good God!* exclaimed the employ^, confused 
and abashed, * I entreat your Majesty to pardon me ! 
I did not know.' 

* No, no, you were doing your duty. I have fin- 
ished here, come and prepare your report ; now I 
understand what the strong smell in the room means ; 
they have hidden some contraband tobacco.* 

And, approaching the farmer's wife, the Queen 
added in a low voice — 

* Don't cry ; I will pay the fine for you.* 
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What strikes one in Pesth is, the number of sign- 
boards bearing Magyarised German names. Out of 
the twelve millions of inhabitants that Hungary- 
possesses, ten thousand are Germans, who became 
naturalized fifteen years ago, perhaps to save them- 
selves trouble, or to obtain employment more easily, 
or to escape from the dislike of the Magyars. A 
Hungarian proverb says, * When you see a German 
you see a dog' {Eba nemet Kutza nelkul). 

The bouquet girls, young and attractive, who 
ornament the pavement with their flower-baskets, 
their short dresses, their tidy stockings and their bare 
throats, strew perfumes and reminiscences of Italy. 
The cabs, carriages, equipages of all sorts, omnibuses 
and tramways, cross each other in a quickly hurrying 
stream, showing the vivacity and fiery blood of this 
impassioned impulsive people, which has preserved 
in the midst of universal enervation the signs of 
youth and manly vigour. The cabs of Pesth must 
have a special mention ; they are furnished with little 
curtains tied back with coloured bows, and one always 
finds a match-box, matches, and a little looking-glass. 
I should not be surprised to hear that since these 
lines were written other comforts still have been 
added to them, and that at this moment a Hungarian 
cab contains brushes and combs, a towel, a basin and 
eau-de-Cologne as well ! 

So far is the love of adornment carried in this 
country I 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Life at Pesth — Caf(^s, clubs, and newspapers — Hotels — 
Theatres — Sympathy with France — Pesth by night — A cafi 
chdntant — A public ball — In a cellar^ — The 'Scavengers* 
Palace* — The thieves* quarter — Types of villains — The Rag 
Market — An electoral meeting — An underground ball. 

PLACES of amusement and recreation are not 
wanting in Pesth, or rather work seems only 
a kind of rest from pleasure. The State em- 
ployes go to their offices at ten o'clock and leave again 
at three. The shops open at nine o'clock and shut at 
nightfall. Baths, promenades, restaurants, caf(6s, and 
casinos are full all day long with happy mortals whose 
only employment seems to be to smoke and dream. 
And yet, under all this apparent effeminacy, the warm 
blood boils, and a very feeling heart beats ; it only 
requires a breath to disperse the ashes and revive the 
fire. These Orientals have all the western verve 
and vivacity, abundance of thought, and facility and 
promptitude of expression. They might be Gascons, 
with a dash of Turkish blood. Conversation among 
them quickly becomes exaggerated. And it might 
be said of them that politics, love, and smoke, absorb 
three quarters of their time. 
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The life of the caf^ is still more developed among 
them than in Vienna. Ladies are here admitted to the 
tables in the same way as men, and they often pass 
hours in the afternoons inthem,readingthenewspapers, 
so as to keep themselves au courant of the questions of 
the day. The number of daily papers as well as the 
number of clubs shows the continually growing 
development of political life in Hungary. Twelve 
daily journals are published in Pesth. ^ As for the clubs, 
there are no fewer than seventeen, and they reckon 
almost the whole population amongst their members. 
Several of these clubs are managed with all the 
comforts of their English models, and you find in 
them reading-rooms, libraries, a room for balls and 
meetings or lectures, smoking-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
dining-rooms, besides coffee-rooms, and rooms forplay- 
ing cards. The National Club or Casino is especially 
frequented by the aristocracy, professors, and persons 
of mark in science, letters, and arts. This club, 

^ The Government journals are : the Budapesti Kezloni^ the Elienor 
(Controller), the Hon (The Country). The Pester Uoyd (published in 
German) is a direct Government organ. Its editor, Dr. Falk, is a Deputy, 
and is one of the most important men in Hungary. The opposition is 
represented by the Pester yournal, the Neue Pester Journaly the Pesti 
Hirlap (Pesth Gazette), ^t Pesti Naplo (Pesth Journal), the Magyarorsag 
(Hungary) ; the Egyertertei (Concord), belonging to the extreme left. 
The Magyar Corona (Hungarian Crown), and the Magyarallam (the 
Hungarian State), are clerical papers. An illustrated journal, the 
Vasarnapi Ujsga, recalls V Illustration, The Borozan Tanko (Jack 
Cayenne Pepper) is an illustrated satirical paper,,edited entirely by that 
most spirituel of Hungarians, Mr. Adolph Agay, a writer of great 
merit. The celebrated novelist Jokai also publishes a satirical paper 
in the style of Punch, 
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founded shortly before the revolution of 1848 by Count 
Stephen Szechenyi, reckons at present more than a 
thousand members. The annual fee is ;^io. Cards 
are universally played, and it is not unusual to see a 
scion of some good family, or a magnate, lose 
£2000 or ;^3000 in one night 

The courts of the hotels, the roofs of which, 
being glazed in at the top, are transformed into 
garden-restaurants, are much frequented as places of 
rendezvous in Pesth. Whole families come, and 
absorb great quantities of German beer and gipsy 
music. The most celebrated band of musicians at 
this moment is that conducted by Racz Pal, an artist 
inspired like Remenning, who is the happy father of 
thirty-three children. Besides these, there are the 
theatres and cafd concerts, public balls, and the 
^ maison-fleursl where they drink coffee and dance 
every night. 

There are eight theatres in Buda-Pesth, of which 
three are summer theatres, erected in the open air 
under the shade of the trees, as in the Bastringues or 
public-house balls in the Champs-Elysdes. In the 
National Theatre, operas and comedies are played ; in 
the popular Hungarian theatre, operettas and dramas. 
I one day saw a piece acted here, d grand spectacle^ 
taken from one of the latest romances of Jules Verne : 
Michel Strogoff. The play was the work of a simple 
working carpenter who has acquired a reputation as 
a true dramatist. The freshness of the actresses and 
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ballet-girls, the originality of the costumes and rich- 
ness of the scenery have completed the success of this 
drama, which has been translated into German, and 
put upon the boards in Vienna and in Berlin. In 
the national theatre, placed under the skilful direction 
of Baron Podmanisky, a French piece very much in 
vogue in foreign lands has been represented in 
a wonderfully successful manner, * Fromont jeune 
et Risler atn^l by that sympathetic writer, Alphonse 
Daudet I do not think that Moli^re could be played 
anywhere out of the Com^die-Fran5aise with such 
depth and naturalness as in the National theatre at 
Pesth. The summer theatres especially cultivate farce. 

Formerly they used to smoke in the theatres. 
' The d^gants^ * said Miss Pardoe, an Englishwoman 
who travelled all over Hungary in 1840, * smoke in the 
theatre like the Turks, but they manage their chibouks 
with a grace that the Germans do not possess. 
A German pipe is always a dirty and bad-smelling 
thing, whilst a Hungarian pipe is an object of luxury.' 

Nearly all our Parisian comedies and operettas are 
transplanted to the Hungarian stage, and our litera- 
ture furnishes the journals for the most part with 
thw feuilletons : not only is there a desire for litera- 
ture from abroad, but there is a taste and a passion 
for all that is French. They appreciate and adore 
Parisian authors, for there exists between France and 
Hungary a communion of thought, ideas, and sen- 
timents, which has taken the form of deeds whenever 
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the French nation has uttered the cry of liberty or 
war. The Revolution of 1789 was for the Mag)-ars the 
signal of national awakening in 1848 ; the cannon of 
the Hungarian fortresses answered like a friendly echo 
to the cannon of the Parisian people. The war of Italy 
put all Hungary in effervescence, and the war of 1870 
raised up allies for France. The Hungarian govern- 
ment, at the head of which Count Andrassy then was, 
never ceased to show its sympathy with France. 
Only a single member, now deceased, E6tv6s, believed 
in the final success of Germany. From the beginning 
of the war, Count Andrassy, President of the Council, 
demanded an armed intervention in favour of France 
and wanted to proceed at once into that country.^ 

After the defeat of the French at Woerth and 
Weissenburg, the Hungarians, held back by Austria, 
organised everywhere in their warm-hearted zeal 
concerts and collections to help the wounded French, 
and many amongst them even went to Paris to take 
part in the battalion of the * Friends of France.' 

1 On the 14th July 1870, the Pester Correspondenz^ inspired by Count 
Andrassy, hinted at an Austrian war against Germany and Russia ; but 
Count Beust, frightened at the consequences of an Austro-French 
alliance, charged Prince Richard von Metternich, Austrian Ambassador 
at Paris, to undeceive the Emperor as to the possibility of any action 
on the part of Austria. Count Beust, colder, more calculating and 
more cunning than Count Andrassy, said, * The French will seize the 
south of Germany before Prussia has time to mobilise her army, and then 
Austria, without incurring too great a risk, can take an active r51e ; she 
can then free Southern Germany and re-establish there her ancient 
ascendency.' The defeat of the French unhappily put an end to Herr 
Von Beust's designs. 
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A physician, Dr. X , who had kindly done the 

honours of the capital, having taken me in the morn- 
ing to see the Amphitheatre of Medicine, the Night 
Asylum founded by the Freemasons, the Jewish 
Gymnasium and various communal (parish) schools, 
had made a rendezvous with me for the evening at 
eleven o'clock. We were to see Pesth at night under 
the conduct of an Inspector of Police of his acquaint- 
ance. 

Whilst I was waiting for the hour of the rendez- 
vous, I went into the hall of a caf^-concert which was 
at hand. Seated round little tables were young 
men, decently dressed as clerks, smoking, drinking, 
talking, and laughing, whilst a ridiculous tenor in 
a white cravat and tail-coat was reciting sentimental 
verses on spring and the little birds. Some women 
still in the early flower of youth, though unhappily 
not of innocence, came in, sending here and there 
little friendly signs of recognition. These sirens 
dressed in shepherdess-hats and gay dresses cut 
square over the breast, putting their attractions out 
at the window as it were, came and sat by the side 
of their various friends who shook hands with them, 
and offered them their glasses to drink from. Some 
of the students with a knowing air were relating with 
sundry winks the histories of the most * chic ' of 
these ladies, who hold themselves at the disposition 
of the porters of the hotel, to keep company with 
distinguished strangers, French, Russian, Turkish, 
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and Spanish Ambassadors, Greek and American 
Consuls, cattle merchants from Lyons, and swine 
merchants from Germany. These ladies are nearly 
always introduced as honest women, or ladies in 
pecuniary distress, and some of them accompanying 
their protectors, Russian Boyards (noblemen), or 
rich foreigners in business, had travelled through 
Roumania or Austria. Occupying a table at the end 
of the room, and forming a group apart, were some 
abb^s, drinking beer, smoking cigars, and bursting 
with laughter every now and then at the comic songs 
sung by a prima donna in a tulle robe. Standing 
on a stage, she acted the part of a Viennese ballad 
singer. 

At eleven o'clock I went to meet Dr. X. at the 
caf^ where he was to wait for me in the neighbour- 
hood of a public ball, the Diana-Saal. This cafe, the 
name of which I have forgotten, is much frequented 
by the followers of back-door gallantry. Shop-girls 
and young workwomen make their entree by its doors 
into the demi-monde. All the tables were occupied 
by men and young girls of this class sipping tea, or 
cafd-au-lait What strikes you above all is the 
extreme precocity of these unhappy girls. Many of 
them were not eighteen years old, and wore, like little 
school-girls, dresses too short for them, which they 
had grown out of. In Hungary you never meet, in the 
haunts of vice, women who are old, painted, over fat, 
or transparent with consumption ; all of them have 
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their natural fresh complexion, coloured only with 
the roses of youth and health. A woman who has 
arrived at thirty is put at one side, and receives no at- 
tention. Besides, she does not wait until she is super- 
seded ; she either gets herself married, or goes to other 
countries, where her patrons are not so exacting. 

' Let us give a look into the Diana-Saal,' said the 
Doctor to me, * and then we will take the inspector of 
police with us to accompany us in our excursions.' 

We ascended a dirty, badly lighted, and ill-venti- 
lated staircase, half-way up which was a sort of 
cabin glazed in, where sat a woman who sold the 
tickets. The large hall was fluttering with dancers, 
men and women, and long looking-glasses multiplied 
the numbers indefinitely. New recruits kept on arriv- 
ing in cloaks and straw hats ; these they laid aside in 
the vestibule, and going into a dressing-room, soon 
reappeared with a flower or bouquet fastened in their 
hair or bosom. Rows of tables covered with white 
napkins ran round the length of each wall like a 
white garland. The various men were eating with 
one of these girls perched on their knees. The poor 
young simpletons put their slender fingers into the 
dishes, and crammed down great mouthfuls, or drank 
out of their companions' glass, laughing and show- 
ing their hungry little teeth, and throwing back 
their white throats ornamented with heart-shaped 
lockets. Portraits of the King and Queen hung on 
the walls in the midst of smoke, as of an apotheosis. 
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and the gipsies, sitting on a platform dressed in 
the national dress, played one of their wild czardas. 

Several of the young girls in tightly laced dresses 
were dancing together with all the abandon of 
excitement of this voluptuous dance, which is better 
suited to women than to men. With its hysterical 
frenzies, its affected poses, its fluttering and winding 
movements, it recalls the dances of bayaderes or 
Indian nautch-girls. 

Sometimes the wild rhythm slackens, and becomes 
slow and sad; the dancers hang their heads back 
with languishing looks — like so many victims fainting 
and breathless to some invisible Jupiter conquering 
and implacable. 

But suddenly all the fiddle-bows burst out anew 
into the quickest measures, and the dancers started 
up again with renewed energy and passion. The 
spectators carried away in the general excitement 
rose, now broke into the circle, uttering shouts of 
admiration and eljens. 

There was a pause ; the gipsies, who had perceived 
at a table, surrounded by women, a comfortable- 
looking man, evidently wealthy and on a pleasure 
excursion in the town, ,came down from 'their plat- 
form, and ranged themselves round him to give him a 
serenade all to himself, as is their custom. They call 
this ' playing into the ear.' 

They first asked the gentleman his favourite air, and 
then played it with such spirit and enthusiasm, and 
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overflowing richness of variation and ornament, and 
with so much emotion, that it drew forth the applause 
of the whole company ; after this they executed a 
czardas, one of the wildest, most feverish, harshest, 
and one may say tormenting, as if to pour intoxica- 
tion into the soul of their listener. They watched his 
countenance to note the impressions produced by the 
passionate rhythm of their instruments; then breaking 
off suddenly, they played a hushed, soft, caressing 
measure, and again, almost breaking the trembling 
cords of their bows, they produced such an intensity 
of effect that our listener was almost beside himself 
with delight and astonishment. He sat as if bewitched, 
he shut his eyes, hung his head in melancholy or 
raised it with a start, as the music varied ; then jumped 
up, and struck the back of his head with his hands. 
He positively laughed and cried at once ; then drawing 
a roll of bank-notes ^ from his pocket-book, he threw 
it to the gipsies, and fell back in his chair as if 
exhausted with so much enjoyment. And in this lies 
the triumph of the gipsy music, — it is like that of 
Orpheus, which moved the rocks and the trees. The 
soul of the Hungarian plunges with a refinement of 
sensation that we can understand, but cannot follow, 
into this music, which, like the unrestrained indulgence 
of the imagination in fantasy and caprice, gives 

* These, however, were not bank-notes o{£^ and;^ lo, for in Austria 
the gulden, which is worth according to the exchange is. 8d. to 2s., is 
as universal in paper as in silver currency. — Tr„ 
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to the initiated all the intoxicating sensations 
experienced by opium-smokers. 

On leaving the Diana-Saal we went to the police- 
station, where the inspector who was to accompany 
us was waiting. He was a tall man with square 
shoulders and a penetrating eye, a short full beard, 
and a decided and military air. He said he was 
ready, and that the two policemen whom we had seen 
at the door would accompany us. 

We lighted our cigars and started. 

It was a little before midnight ; the stars twinkled 
their little blue flames in the pale sky. We followed 
the side of the street which the small low houses with 
their eccentric roofs threw into the shade. Half of 
the gas-lights had been extinguished, and those which 
still burned at great distances from each other, lighted 
with a melancholy reflection the long-deserted streets, 
and were then lost in the chaos of the night. 

The two gendarmes headed the procession. Hav- 
ing arrived at an old quarter of the town, where, by 
the side of new buildings, were houses that dated 
from the last century, they stopped, and made a sign 
to us to follow them. 

We went down a number of muddy and winding 
steps, and, each holding the other by the waist to 
walk more safely, penetrated noiselessly into a narrow 
passage, damp and low like a subterranean cave, 
which might lead one into the bowels of the earth — 
one knew not where. 
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At the noise of a door being opened, we stopped ; 
one of our guides struck a match, and its feeble ray 
lighted up the odd place in which we were ; it was 
perfectly dark, hollowed out like a den, a sort of dun- 
geon where the air only penetrated through a narrow 
grating, furnished with a bar of iron, and opening just 
above the level of the street. Upon a framework 
covered with old torn packing-cloth lay three women 
sleeping, with not a scrap of clothing on, huddled up 
together, their long hair falling over them looking 
like serpents in the dim light ; their clothes had been 
flung on to a broken chair propped up against the 
wall, and some thread-bare dresses with a bit of lace 
at the bottom hung upon wooden pegs. We lighted 
a small earthenware lamp that we found on the table, 
by the side of which was a cracked and empty jar 
with a pewter spoon in it ; a fragment of looking- 
glass nailed to the door shone like a star. In a 
basket, under some rags, rolled up like a kitten, we 
saw the curly head of a little child sleeping like a 
cherub in peace and innocence. 

Awakened by the light and the noise, the three 
women did not utter the smallest cry of fright or 
astonishment at seeing us ; the one who was at the 
edge of the bed nearest us looked at the gendarmes 
with a questioning air, waiting for them to speak. 

* We are looking for some one,* said the inspector ; 
'you can go to sleep again — good-night!* 

And we went out. One of the three women hastily 
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winding a scrap of cloth round her, came and lighted 
us out All along the corridor was a wainscoting 
made up of various kinds of rubbish, through which 
here and there mouldy doors opened, indicating other 
rooms. When we were in the street again, the 
inspector told us that the cellar we had been in had 
been divided by its proprietor into several divisions, 
and hired to the very poor. In five or six months 
he said these disgraceful and unhealthy lodgments 
would no longer exist ; the whole quarter was to be 
pulled down and rebuilt. 

* How do those women we saw live ?* I asked 
him. 

* They are carriers of mortar, who gain from thirty 
to forty kreutzers^ a day, and who, either because 
they find it too hot, or else because they want to save 
their clothes, go without them at night.' 

We continued to walk straight on for some minutes 
without meeting any one. On turning into another 
street, the gendarmes went up to a large folding door, 
solid and buried in an old cracked wall like a door of 
a fortified castle. They knocked. 

They were answered by the hoarse barking of dogs, 
and at the end of several seconds, bars of iron fell 
with a sinister prison-like sound, a large key grated 
in the rusty lock, and an old woman, very bent, 
dressed in a petticoat, and jacket hastily thrown round 
her yellow and bony shoulders, and holding up a tin 

^ Sevenpence to ninepence. 
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lantern, which threw the light on her wicked old head, 
that looked just like that of a bird of prey, asked 
what we wanted. 

The gendarmes, without answering her, pushed her 
aside, and we followed them into a court encumbered 
with carts and black heaps ; these black heaps were 
living beings sleeping pell-mell upon heaps of rags. 
Two mangy stiff-backed dogs with bristly hair stood 
out in strange and weird outline like the imaginings 
of a nightmare. The slight draught caused by our 
entrance raised the most sickening and disgusting 
odours ; the old woman had followed us ; accustomed 
to such descents of the police, she complacently 
threw the light of her lantern upon the human heaps 
which filled the court. Great fellows were lying on 
their faces in a sort of brutal stupor ; others extended 
on their backs used their two arms as a pillow ; 
women were here mixed up with all these men in 
torn jackets, ragged and dirty skirts, slip-shod shoes 
held together by string. Sharp profiles appeared in 
the ray of light afforded by the lantern, and in a sort 
of shed we saw vaguely some moving shadows, which 
looked like phantoms. 

* Where are we ?* I asked of the inspector. 

* In the palace of the rag-pickers,' he answered. 
Whilst we spoke, the proprietor of this 'palace* 

— a Jew, who pays ;^i2o yearly to the town to have 
the privilege of collecting all the rags thrown out into 
the streets — awakened by the barking of the dogs and 
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the disturbance that our presence caused, came out of 
a neighbouring hovel, and advanced toward us ; he 
was in shirt sleeves, his hair all in disorder, his eyes 
heavy with sleep. Under the persuasion that we had 
come to seek out some malefactor among * his men,' 
he swore by Abraham's bosom that not one of them 
had been changed, nor the number increased since 
the last visit of the commissary of police. 

It was two o'clock in the morning. The night 
grew gradually darker, and gave weird and suspicious 
forms to the surrounding objects. The stars which 
had stood out like golden nails in the firmament, 
might all have been hammered in, so completely had 
they disappeared from view. The street that we had 
now entered had only houses of one story, and so 
low that they almost disappeared in the darkness. A 
thread of light, escaping from some cracked window- 
shutter marked out from time to time some low inn, 
asylum, and haunt of night birds, vagabonds from the 
suburbs, wandering musicians, beggars with false legs 
and false arms, tramps and casuals. We suddenly 
entered one of these dens, which are all alike with 
their rifif-rafif customers and miserable surroundings. 
At the sight of the gendarmes some Greeks, who were 
engaged in cutting for the deal, hastily hid their cards, 
the conversation stopped, and the innkeeper, with 
nervous agitation and a honeyed smile upon his lips, 
with bended back like a sleeping dog, came up to the 
gendarmes, cap in hand, and offered them a glass of 
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brandy, which they refused ; he complained of the 
badness of the times. ' Nobody here, gentlemen, you 
see, nobody ! If this goes on I shall have to shut up 
shop !' 

We next went down a long deserted avenue with 
bare plots of ground, in the midst of some of which 
were wooden sheds with broken roofs and poles, the 
skeletons of which, with their varied angles, looked 
like the masts of shipwrecked barks. The road, strewn 
with plaster, broken glass, necks of bottles, and debris 
of all sorts thrown haphazard to harden the soil, 
crackled under our feet. Wooden cabins, hovels 
surrounded by small gardens protected by dry brush- 
wood stuck straight into the earth, workshops 
surrounded with palisades, huts constructed of 
branches of trees and reeds, broken down walls : all 
these made strange and clumsy outlines in the midst 
of this forlorn and forgotten zone, on the frontiers of 
this new world of robbers and good-for-nothings, 
inhabited by the sweepings of all the villainy which 
looks upon society as its lawful prey, is in perpetual 
war against her, and thus encamps on the outer edge 
of great towns like an army of marauders of the 
fifteenth century. The further sides of the streets in 
formation lost themselves in the unknown ; a painful 
silence reigned around us ; that peculiar silence of 
two o'clock in the morning, which is so full of mystery 
and terror, and which resembles the silence of death. 
At last, after walking for another quarter of an hour, 
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we met a human being ; this individual taking us for 
thieves or the police, tried to escape on the other side 
of the footpath, and fell sprawling into the gutter. We 
picked him up, and having placed him against a tree, 
we went on our rounds. 

'Attention !* said the inspector ; 'over there where 
you see that gleam of light is a den which is a nest 
of villains.* 

We crept along the fence of the yard, and applying 
our eyes to the cracks of the shutters, and stretching 
out our necks, we saw through the damp and dirty 
panes what was going on in this haunt of vice. It was 
full of smoke, through which a petroleum lamp 
suspended by a cord from the ceiling shed a wan 
light from its round globe, like a moon in the 
midst of a fog. There were about a dozen persons 
here forming groups apart, holding secret conven- 
ticles, having already been tippling several hours, and 
still sipping spirits, waiting for the dawn. They were 
blear-eyed suspicious-looking fellows, their chins 
dirty with beards of a fortnight's growth ; they were 
all dressed in rags, tattered clothes which had been 
stolen ; all had cravats knotted round their throats, 
as if to accustom themselves to the hangman's run- 
ning knot. On their low and narrow foreheads, in 
their cold and cat-like eyes perpetually in restless 
movement, in the coarse wrinkles of their sensual 
mouths, one read all the instincts of violence, revolt, 
and debauch, all the misery suffered, all the accumu- 
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lated hatred, which had made them implacable 
enemies of society. They were for the most part 
already convicted ; and the gendarmes told us their 
histories in a low voice. 

That great rascal over there, holding a hand of cards 
in his fingers, which were as knotty as a hawk's claws, 
had been in prison for stealing the ornaments out of 
a church ; his neighbour, who was smoking a cracked 
clay pipe, was suspected of being the chief of a band 
who had robbed a manufactory of mineral waters. 
That other, with the hard eye and savage expression, 
a regular villain, who was gnawing a hunch of bread, 
had been accused of throwing the woman he lived 
with into the Danube, but after having been kept in 
prison for a year, he had been let off for want of 
sufficient evidence against him. 

Behind a small table, at the end near a counter 
protected by a wooden barrier, sat a great jovial- 
looking man, with a large red face and fat flabby 
cheeks, drinking, a bottle opposite to him, and in 
company of a woman equally repulsive-looking ; 
with half-shut eyes he was leering at her, and holding 
her round the waist to bring her nearer to him. She 
with her bare arm held a glass of red wine to her 
lips, and smacked them with all the grimaces of a 
cat. A barrel-organ fastened upon low wheels, with 
its mahogany case partly covered with red cotton, 
was placed against the wall. The musician, dead- 
tired, was fast asleep on the ground, his wrists closed 
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in front of his instrument; the innkeeper, leaning over 
a slate, and furnished with a piece of chalk, was adding 
up with an absorbed air the receipts of the evening. 

On our way back to the town we came out upon 
a large square covered with tents and sheds, with 
carts and trucks, their shafts in the air, and still 
loaded with objects of various sorts. Some men with 
revolvers in their belts and heavy sticks in their 
hands, and answering to each other on trumpets, 
surrounded as by a cordon of sentinels this large 
and strange encampment, which was the old iron- 
store, the scavengers' market at Pesth. The dealers 
in old clothes, broken porcelain, cracked pottery and 
glass, violin cases, cornet cases, greasy old hats, huge 
and patched boots ; all the traffickers of the gutters 
and kennels who live on the detritus of the great 
town, come here to bring the harvest of their daily 
spoils. But it is by day-light one should see this 
strange medley, this confusion of incongruous objects. 
A disembowelled piano totters against a chance 
coffin ; a pair of crutches and a wooden leg are piled 
upon a child's chair ; worn-out robes of monks hang 
on the same peg as the cast-off silk dresses of ballet- 
dancers ; trumpets, crinolines, volumes of poetry, 
clocks which have struck the hour to many a scene 
of happiness and sorrow, empty jewel-cases, fur- 
cloaks, harps with broken strings, family swords, 
portraits of ancestors, saucepans, pokers, casks, flower- 
vases, chandeliers and bird cages, all pass slowly 
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before one's eyes like the funeral of riches, luxury, 
pleasure, and above all, of vanity. 

We had now got into a narrow badly-paved alley, 
which led us into the heart of the town ; we heard 
the sounds of gay music, and as at the end of a few 
minutes we approached, we found ourselves in front 
of the little inn from which issued the sounds, the 
door being open. Workmen were standing in front 
of the counter, their elbows raised, clearing their 
throats by a last drink of * Hussars' Elixir ;* the music, 
occasionally mixed with shouts and songs, came 
from a neighbouring room leading out of an inner 
court. The innkeeper led us into it The walls of 
this room were as black as those of Rembrandt 
taverns ; there were about forty individuals here, in 
the dress of workmen and clerks, walking up and 
down in the smoke, and nearly all wore a cockade. 
A tall man stood on the table making a speech and 
moving his arms about like a windmill. This was 
an electoral meeting. They invited us to drink, 
and distributed to us, printed on red and green paper, 
satirical rhymes against the candidates of the opposite 
party ; and as the news spread that a Franczia 
bacsif a French brother, was in the room, the gipsy 
orchestra immediately struck up the Marseillaise in 
my honour. 

When we went out the musicians accompanied us 
into the road playing up to the very end of the 
street. 
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We had returned into the best part of the town ; 
large houses stood on each side of the pavement, in 
lines as straight as Prussian soldiers. A red lantern 
shone above the entrance of a cellar, lighting the 
wide pavement with a sanguinary hue. The inspector 
told us it was a public ball-room frequented by 
soldiers and valets on leave, servants out of place, 
washerwomen, cab-drivers who had no work, com- 
missionaires without commissions. This dancing- 
cellar is called, I believe, the Bumstu 

We had to stoop as we descended the steep stairs 
which led to the ball-room, whose walls were as black 
as those of a chimney, and whose only flooring was 
the trodden earth. The night-picture that I had had 
of Pesth could not have been better completed than 
by the realistic scenes of this horrid den ; and all the 
following day, as I travelled three hours later in the 
railway carriage that took me towards the steppes of 
Debreczin with its marvellous mirages and still more 
delightful signs of animal life, I could not get out of 
my head the sickening scene of the low, dimly- 
lighted cellar, with its gipsy musicians playing 
furiously on their violins, their white teeth shining 
under their large dark moustaches as they smiled, 
and its abandoned, half-drunken men and women, 
dancing the czardas with fury as intemperate as 
though they were possessed by demons. 

THE END. 
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